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PVE appearance of a Life of Locke by the representative of his 

family, and that representative so distinguished a person as 
Lord King, is an event of more than ordinary importance in the 
world of letters. But this volume is of higher value than as a 
piece of biography, how ably soever it may be executed. The 
noble author has justly deemed it his duty to make his illustri- 
ous kinsman as much as possible his own historian; and has 
given, from the stores of correspondence and unfinished works 
in his possession, a number of pieces, which, beside presenting 
in striking colours the habits of that great man, also throw 
much light upon the characters and the évents of the times in 
which he lived. 

It becomes, therefore, impossible to occupy this article with 
general observations upon the Life and Writings of Mr Locke. 
The work before us is important enough to demand especial at- 
tention for itself, and not to be made the occasion of a disserta- 
tion upon its subject. That must be reserved for another op- 
portunity ; which will doubtless be presented by some of the 
controversial tracts that are likely to arise out of the present 
publication. 

John Locke was born at Wrington, in Somersetshire, in the 
year 1632, ten years before Sir Isaac Newton. His father was 
a man of moderate landed estate; and had been injured by the 
Civil Wars, in which he served as a captain on the parliament- 
ary side. After receiving his school education at Westminster, 
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Locke was sent to Oxford in 1651, and soon became distinguished 
among his fellow students of Christ Church for his learning, as 
well as natural abilities. But the philosophy of the Schools then 
retained entire dominion at Oxford ; and he has been heard, in 
after life, to regret having consumed the most valuable time for 
study at that University, where, in those days, he could learn so 
little of what was really useful. Lord King, however, adds, that 
it is probable more has been made of these expressions than they 
deserved ; for he justly observes, that he must have derived con- 
siderable benefit from the leisure there afforded for cultivating 
by himself other branches of learning, when he perceived the 
futility of the Scholastic; and he undoubtedly enjoyed at that 
place the society of able men, whose conversation led him to form 
the idea of his great work. That he held self-education to be by 
far the most important of any, and had experienced this in his 
own case, there can be no doubt. The following passages, from 


two letters to Lord Peterborough upon this subject, set it in a 
strong light: 


‘ In answer to a letter from the Earl of Peterborough, who had applied 
to him to recommend a tutor for his son, he says, “ I must beg leave to 
own that I differ a little from your Lordship in what you propose; your 
Lordship would have a thorough scholar, and I think it not much matter 
whether he be any great scholar or no; if he but understand Latin well, 
and have a general scheme of the sciences, I think that enough; but I 
would have him well-bred, well-tempered ; a man that, having been con- 
versant with the world and amongst men, would have great application in 
observing the humour and genius of my lord your son; and omit nothing 
that might help to form his mind, and dispose him to virtue, knowledge, 
and industry. This I look upon as the great business of a tutor; this is 
putting life into his pupil, which when he has got, masters of all kinds 
are easily to be had; for when a young gentleman has got a relish of 
knowledge, the love and credit of doing well spurs him on; he will, with 
or without teachers, make great advances in whatever he has a mind to. 
Mr Newton learned his mathematics only of himself; and another friend 
of mine, Greek, (wherein he is very well skilled) without a master ; though 
both these studies seem more to require the help of a tutor than almost 
any other.”—In a letter to the same person on the same subject, 1697, 
he says, “ When a man has got an entrance into any of the sciences, it 
will be time then to depend on himself, and rely upon his own under- 
standing, and exercise his own faculties, which is the only way to im- 
provement and mastery.” After recommending the study of history, he 
farther says, “ The great end of such histories as Livy, is to give an ac- 
count of the actions of man as embodied in society, and so of the true 
foundation of politics ; but the flourishings and decays of commonwealths 
depending not barely on the present time for what is done within them- 
selves, but most commonly on remote and precedent constitution and 
events, and a train of concurrent actions amongst their neighbours as well 
as themselves; the order of time is absolutely necessary to a due know- 
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ledge and improvement of history, as the order of sentences in an author 
is necessary to be kept, to make any sense of what he says. With the 
reading of history, I think the study of morality should be joined; I mean 
not the ethics of the schools fitted to dispute, but such as Tully in his 
Offices, Puffendorf de Officio Hominis et Civis, de Jure Naturali et Gen- 
tium, and above all, what the New Testament teaches, wherein a man 
may learn to live, which is the business of ethics, and not how to define 
and dispute about names of virtues‘and vices, ‘True polities I look on as 
a part of moral philosophy, which is nothing but the art of conducting 
men right in society, and supporting a community amongst its neigh- 
bours.’” 

In 1660, when the Restoration had given rise to great con- 
troversies respecting the settlement of the church establishments, 
Locke appears to have written a tract on this subject, with the 
intention of printing it; but this he abandoned. It is, however, 
preserved, and is the earliest of his works that are extant. Lord 
King has given a few extracts from it, which are extremely in- 
teresting; for they show how great a leaning he then had to- 
wards the side of authority, and how much he was desirous 
of favouring concessions, upon matters not absolutely essential, 
for the sake of avoiding civil anarchy and religious discord, 
The excesses of those who had been the real friends of liberty, 
but who represented themselves as its only friends, seem to 
have alarmed him into somewhat too favourable an opinion of 
their antagonists. ‘ Since,’ says he, ‘I find that a general free- 
‘ dom is but a general bondage; that the popular assertors of pub- 
‘ lic liberty are the greatest engrossers of it too, and not unfitly 
£ called its keepers, I know not whether experience would not give 
* us some reason to think, that were the part of freedom contend- 
* ed for indulged in England, it would prove onlya liberty for con- 
‘ tention, censure, and persecution.’ He then says, that liberty, 
in his view, is ‘nota liberty for ambitious men to pull down 
‘ well-framed constitutions, that out of the ruins they may build 
‘ themselves fortunes, nor a liberty to be Christians, so as not to 
‘ be subjects; but that all he can wish for his country or him- 
‘ self is, to enjoy the protection of those laws which the pru- 
‘dence and providence of our ancestors established, and the 
‘ happy return of his Majesty has restored.’ The errors of such 
a man are to be treated with all tenderness, and respectfully to 
be pointed at for example’s sake. Nothing, in truth, can be more 
natural, than to feel disgust at the extravagance, intolerance, 
and injustice of the men with whom you are agreed upon es- 
sentials. When you find them ready to persecute you, the mo- 
ment they discover the least difference in your sentiments, it is 
almost unavoidable to call them ‘ the engrossers and keepers of 
‘ liberty.’ But the worst effect of their pretensions to infallibili- 
ty, and the excesses to which it leads, is precisely, that it some- 
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times tempts honest and conscientious men to fall into the error 
of Locke, and betray a disinclination towards the cause itself, 
because its most forward supporters demean themselves unbear- 
ably. This feeling, we see, actually makes him speak the lan- 
guage of the opponents of the Restoration ; and ‘ overlook,’ as 
his noble biographer and kinsman justly remarks, ‘ those more 
* lasting evils which have almost always attended the return of 
* exiled monarchs.’ Indeed, a short time only elapsed before 
he was made fully sensible of this. The High-Church party 
finding themselves strong in the new Parliament, all notion of 
comprehension was abandoned ; and, with far more intolerance 
than had been shown by the Presbyterians themselves, differ- 
ences in all matters, however trivial, were to operate an abso- 
lute exclusion. This change, in truth, prevented the publica- 
tion of the tract, by rendering its object unavailing. 

In 1665, he accompanied Sir Walter Vane, as secretary, on a 
mission to the Elector of Brandenburgh; and some very excel- 
lent and entertaining letters from him to a friend, while upon 
this service, are given in this publication. On his return, he 
went back to Oxford, and refused two offers of diplomatic em- 
ployment, in Germany and Spain, which were made to him at 
different times. He was also pressed by a friend, who had inte- 
rest with the Duke of Ormond, then Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to take orders, and accept of considerable preferment in the Irish 
church; and Lord King has given the letter in which, with a mo- 
desty only to be surpassed by the conscientious delicacy of his 
feelings, he declines this offer. Entirely agreeing with Lord 
King, that mankind have great reason to be thankful for the ‘nar- 
* row escape’ which he seems to have had of being a professional 
diplomatist, and disposed even to think it fortunate that the cle- 
rical profession did not divert any portion of his attention from 
his philosophical studies; we yet can by no means admit, that, 
had he obtained preferment in the church, he would never have 
attained the name ‘ of a great philosopher, who has extended 
* the bounds of human knowledge.’ There seems, indeed, to be 
nothing in the peculiar duties of a divine which should incapaci- 
tate for scientific pursuits; and the annals, both of the English 
and other churches, abound in examples of philosophy success- 
fully cultivated by their ministers. In referring to what he deems 
the inevitable consequences of preferment in the Irish Church, 
it was difficult, one should have thought, for Lord King to for- 
get the case of Bishop Berkeley. 

In the year 1666 began, by an accident, Locke’s acquaintance 
with the famous Anthony, first Earl of Shaftesbury. His Lord- 
ship had repaired to Oxford, with the intention of taking some 
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mineral water for an abscess in the chest, under which he then 
Jaboured ; and the physician to whom he applied, being absent, 
had requested Locke to receive the distinguished visitor. Locke 
was profoundly versed in medical science, although he had not 
practised it professionally; and the charms of his conversa- 
tion, in which wit, sense, and learning, were most happily 
blended, could hardly fail to make a deep impression upon a per- 
son of Shaftesbury’s taste and discernment. Locke, in his turn, 
could not but be captivated by the brilliant qualities of a man, 
whose genius, and exemption from all vulgar corruption, were 
sufficient to gloss over the most turbulent ambition, and the 
greatest sacrifice of principle and consistency that were, per- 
haps, ever made for its gratification. At the time when Locke’s - 
friendship with him began, he had, after serving the Parliament 
in the Civil Wars, and being a zealous partisan of Cromwell 
during the Protectorate, devoted himself to the cause of the 
Restoration, and become a courtier of the prince from whom he 
derived his nobility. Locke now accompanied him from Ox- 
ford ; and, having engaged him to submit to an operation which 
saved his life, such an intimacy grew up between them, that 
Locke was the inmate of Ashley House during a considerable 
part of every year, with the exception of three years, which he 
spent abroad; and he was consulted by Shaftesbury upon his 
most important private concerns. Lord King has given two 
curious letters of Shaftesbury—One upon political matters, in 
which he most positively denies his having had any hand in ad- 
vising the profligate measure of shutting the Exchequer, which, 
indeed, is now generally admitted to have been Clifford’s scheme; 
the other, on private and trifling subjects, but which shows the 
writer's playful manner. It is short, and we shall extract it. 
‘Mr Lockg, ¢ London, March 20, 79-80. 

‘ We long to see you here, and hope you have almost ended your tra- 
vels. Somersetshire, no doubt, will perfect your breeding ; after France 
and Oxford, you could not go to a more proper place. My wife finds 
you profit much there ; for you have recovered your skill in Chedder 
cheese, and for a demonstration have sent us one of the best we have 
seen. I thank you for your care about my grandchild, but having wea- 
ried. myself with consideration every way, | resolve to have him in my 
house ; I long to speak with you about it. For news we have little, only 
our government here are so truly zealous for the advancement of the 
Protestant religion, as it is established in the Church of England, that 
they are sending the Common Prayer-book the second time into Scot- 
land. No doubt but my Lord Lauderdale knows it will agree with their 
present constitution ; but surely he was much mistaken when he admi- 
nistered the covenant to England; but we shall see how the tripods 
and the holy altar will agree. My Lord of Ormond is said to be dying, 
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so that you have Irish and Scotch news; and for English, you make as 
much at Bristol as in any part of the kingdom. Thus, recommending 
you to the protection of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, (whose strong 
beer is the only spiritual thing any Somersetshire gentleman knows,) I 
rest, your very affectionate and assured friend, SHAFTESBURY. 

The part of his time which he did not spend with Shaftes- 
bury, was passed at Oxford; where, as early as 1670, he ap- 
pears to have sketched the plan of his Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Lord King seems to think, that this immortal 
work was completed in the following year; for he informs us, 
that ‘ the original copy, in Locke’s own hand-writing, dated 
* 1671, is still preserved.’ This copy, however, must have left 
much to be added ; for it was during his exile in Holland, as we 
learn from the unquestionable authority of Le Clere, that Locke 
finished his Essay; the year 1687 being mentioned as that in 
which it was completed. 

In the latter part of 1675, Locke went to reside in the South 
of France for the benefit of his health; and was happily absent 
during the disgraceful times of the Popish Plot. Although his 
pure and tolerant principles must, with all justly thinking men, 
for ever have exempted him from the least suspicion of encou- 
raging Shaftesbury in the part he then took, even had he been 
living with him ; yet is it fortunate for his fame, that the remote 
distance at which he was from those dismal scenes, deprives the 
most uncandid reasoner of every pretence for charging him with 
any share in them. He kept a very full and regular Journal of 
his travels from the day he landed at Calais; and one of the 
most curious and interesting parts of the volume before us is, 
the portion of his remarks on men and things, extracted from it 
by Lord King; nor are there any of these remarks more in- 
structive, than those. which convey to us an idea of that state 
of things under the old government of France, the loss of which 
is lamented by a certain class of politicians in this country,— 
while their brethren there are actually occupied in attempting to 
restore it. Thus, we find an estimate of the whole revenues of 
the church, which makes them amount to no less than twenty- 
four millions sterling a-year. The exemption of the lands of the 
nobility from taxes, as well as the ancient church lands, is an- 
other glory of the old system, which, doubtless, has in late times 
sadly faded away. The salt duty, or Gabelle, and the abuses of its 
farmers, as well as the cruelty of the laws relating to it, are 
thus noted: 

* At Picais is made all the salt that is used in this part of France: the 
manner is this ; a great square pond, divided into squares by little banks, 
with channels between each to bring in the salt water, which is raised 
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from the étang by wheels, with wooden buckets. They cover the squares 
or tables, as they call them, five or six inches deep; and when the sun 
has exhaled almost all the moisture, they supply it with more salt water, 
and so continue all the heat of the year; at the latter end, they have a 
cake of salt four or five inches thick, according to the heat and drought 
of the year. They that are owners of the soil, are at the charge of ma- 
king the salt, and sell it to the farmers for five sous the minot; a measure 
of seven inches deep, and twenty-three and a half diameter, weighs one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The salt which the owner sells for five 
sous, the farmer sells again for sixteen livres. For this favour, they sa 
the farmers give two millions a-year to the King, and are at as ak 
more charge in officers and guards employed, keeping constantly in pay 
18,000 men. The defrauding the duty of the commodity is of such con- 
sequence, that if a man should be taken with but an handful of salt not 
bought from the farmers, he would be sent to the galleys.’ 


This observation relates to Languedoc; the following to 
Tours : 


‘ They gave the King this year 45,000 livres, to be excused from winter 
quarters, which came to one-tenth on the rent of their houses. Wine and 
wood that enter the town pay tax to the King; besides, he sends to the 
several companies of the trades for so much money as he thinks fit; the 
officer of each corps de mestier taxes every one according to his worth; 
which, perhaps, amounts to one écu, or four livres, a-man. But a bur« 
geois that lives in the town, if he have land in the country, and lets it, 
pays nothing ; but the paisant who rents it, if he be worth any thing, pays 
for what he has, but he makes no defalcation of his rent. The manner of 
taxing the country is this: the tax to be paid being laid upon the parish, 
the collectors for the year assess every one of the inhabitants, according 
as they judge him worth, but consider not the land in the parish belong- 
ing to any living out of it; this is that which so grinds the paisant in 
France. The collectors make their rates usually with great inequality ; 
there lies an appeal for the over-taxed, but I find not that the remedy is 
made much use of.’ 


The administration of justice keeps pace with the equity of 
the financial system. ‘ Many murders,’ says the Journal, ‘ are 
‘ committed here (Montpelier.) He that endeavoured to kill his 
* sister in our house, had before killed a man, and it had cost his 
‘ father five hundred écus to get him off ;—by their secret distribu- 
‘ tion, gaining the favour of their Counsellors.’ 

The condition of the common people in France is to be ga- 
thered from such facts as the following : 


‘ We rode abroad a league or two into the country westward, which 
they call Grave, from whence comes the Grave wine; all vineyard. 
Talking with a poor paisant, he told me he had three children; that he 
usually got seven sous a-day, finding himself, which was to maintain their 
family, five in number. His wife got three sous when she could get 
work, which was but seldom; other times the spinning, which was for 
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their cloth, yielded more money: out of these seven sous they five were 
to be maintained, and house-rent paid, and their taille, and Sundays, and 
holidays provided for: for their house, which, God wot! was a poor one 
room, one story, open to the tiles, without windows, and a little vine- 
yard, which was as bad as nothing—(for though they made out of it four 
or five tiers of wine, three tiers make two hogsheads, yet the labour and 
cost about the vineyard, making the wine, and cost of the casks to put it 
in, being cast up, the profit of it was very little)—they paid twelve écus 
for rent, and for taille four livres, for which, not long since, the collector 
had taken their frying-pan and dishes, money not being ready : their ordi- 
nary food rye-bread and water; flesh seldom seasons their pots; they can 
make no distinction between flesh and fasting days, but when their money 
reaches to a more costly meal, they buy the inwards of some beast in the 
market, and then they feast themselves. In Xantonge, and several other 
parts of France, the paisants are much more miserable: the paisants who 
live in Grave they count to be flourishing.’ 


At Versailles he saw the other extreme of French society, 


under the same happy dispensation. The Queen sat on one 
hand of Louis XIV., and Madame de Montespan, his Ma- 


jesty’s mistress, sat on the other, in the box at the Opera. She 


attended him, in like manner, at a hunting party. This monarch 
was, however, exceedingly punctual in his devotional exercises. 
* At the King’s levee,’ says Mr Locke, ‘ which I saw this morn- 
‘ing, there is nothing so remarkable as his great devotion, 
‘which is very exemplary; for as soon as ever he is dressed, 
‘ he goes to his bedside, where he kneels down to his prayers, 
* several priests kneeling by him, in which posture he continues 
‘ for a pretty while, not being disturbed by the noise and buzz 
‘ of the rest of the chamber, which is full of people standing 
* and talking one to another.’ 

In the course of the Journal are introduced some dissertations 
of great value. The most entire and instructive of these is 
one upon Study, in which the hand of the great master appears 
throughout. ‘The sagacity and plain strong sense of Locke—his 
freedom alike from all the trammels of prejudice, and from any 
approach to an affectation of originality ; so that whoever weighs 
his remarks, feels thoroughly persuaded of his differing from re- 
ceived opinions, simply for the love of truth, and never for the 
sake of seeming wiser than other men—these form the distin- 
guishing features of this piece, as of all the illustrious author’s 
works ; which attest, throughout, the strict justice of the descrip- 
tion of himself which he directed to be engraved upon his tomb 
—‘ Literis innutritus, eousque tantum profecit ut veritati unicé 
* studeret : hoc ex scriptis illius disce.’ 

In this discourse on Study he lays it down, that there are so 
many things to be known, while our time on earth is so short, 
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that we must at once reject all useless learning. The first par- 
cel of lumber which he condemns to be flung overboard, is all 
that maze of words and phrases invented to instruct and amuse 
people in the art of disputing, and with which the logics, physics, 
and divinity of the Schools abound. ‘ Such words,’ he says, ‘ no 
‘ more improve the understanding than the move of a jack will 
‘ fill our bellies.’ Next he condemns the too great desire to know 
what have been other meu’s opinions. ‘Ido not say this,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘to undervalue the light we receive from others, or to think 
* there are not those who assist us mightily in our endeavours after 
‘ knowledge ; perhaps without books we should be as ignorant 
‘ as the Indians, whose minds are as il] clad as their bodies : But 
‘ I think it is an idle and useless thing to make it one’s business 
‘to study what have been other men’s sentiments in things 
‘ where reason is only to be judge, on purpose to be furnished 
‘ with them, and to be able to cite them on all occasions. How- 
‘ ever it be esteemed a great part of learning, yet to a man that 
* considers how little time he has, and how much work to do, 
‘ how many things he is to learn, how many doubts to clear in 
‘ religion, how many rules to establish to himself in morality, 
‘ how much pains to be taken with himself to master his unruly 
‘ desires and passions, how to provide himself against a thou- 
‘ sand cases and accidents that will happen, and an infinite deal 
‘ more both in his general and particular calling ; I say, toa man 
* that considers this well, it will not seem much his business to 
‘ acquaint himself designedly with the various conceits of men 
‘ that are to be found in books even upon subjects of moment.’ 
The third class of rejected studies consists of ‘ purity of lan- 
* guage, a polished style, or exact criticism in foreign tongues. 
‘ Under which head,’ he says, ‘ Greek and Latin are to be com- 
‘ prehended, as well as French and Italian.’ To spend much 
time upon such niceties, he considers only labouring for an out- 
side, a handsome dress of truth and falsehood, which may be- 
come fashionable gentlemen, rather than wise and useful men. 
But from this prohibition he specially excepts whatever philolo- 
gical learning may tend towards the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. Another head of excluded studies comprises all ‘ nice 
‘ questions and remote useless speculations, as, where the earthly 
‘ paradise was—what kind of bodies we shall have at the resur- 
‘rection,’ &c, The remarks upon useless Historical study we 
shall extract, as very important: 

—‘ Antiquity and history, as far as they are designed only to furnish us 
with story and talk. For the stories of Alexander and Cesar, no farther 
than they instruct us in the art of living well, and furnish us with obser- 
vations of wisdom and prudence, are not one jot to be preferred to the 
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history of Robin Hood, or the Seven Wise Masters. I do not deny but 
history is very useful, and very instructive of human life; but if it be 
studied only for the reputation of being an historian, it is a very empty 
thing ; and he that can tell all the particulars of Herodotus and Plutarch, 
Curtius and Livy, without making any other use of them, may be an 
ignorant man with a good memory, and, with all his pains, hath only filled 
his head with Christinas tales. And, which is worse, the greatest part of 
history being made up of wars and conquest, and their style, especially 
the Romans, speaking of valour as the chief if not the only virtue, we are 
in danger to be misled by the general current and business of history, and 
looking on Alexander and Cesar, and such like heroes, as the highest in- 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them caused the death 
of several 100,000 men, and the ruin of a much greater number, overrun 
a great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants to possess themselves 
of their countries—we are apt to make butchery and rapine the chief 
marks and very essence of human greatness. And if civil history be a 
great deal of it, and to many readers, thus useless, curious and difficult 
enquirings in antiquity are much more so; as the exact dimensions of 
the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, the ceremonies of the Greek and 
Roman marriages, or who it was that first coined money; these, I con- 
fess, set a man well off in the world, especially amongst he les ned, but 
set him very little on his way.’ 

The rest of the discourse is extremely well worthy of atten- 
tive consideration. Among the lesser pieces, which come in un- 
der different dates of the Journal, the most curious is one upon 
Religion, in which Tillotson’s iunees argument upon the doctrine 
of the real presence—perverted, by the i ingenious sophistry of 
Hume, into an argument against the possibility of miracles—is 
very clearly anticipated. He begins by affirming, that the being 
and attributes of God can only be discovered and judged of by 
natural reason. Any other source of knowledge can only be in- 
spiration ; but even this cannot, he says, be admitted by any one 
who receives it, much less by any other to whom he tells it, as 
the ground of believing what is so supernaturally communicated, 
except in as far as it is conformable to reason ; which alone can 
enable either the one person or the other to distinguish between 
inspiration and fancy, or delusion. Again, he holds it impossi- 
ble that God should have made a creature to whom the know- 
ledge of himself was necessary, and yet only imparted that know- 
ledge by the channel through which all manner of errors come 
into the mind—‘a channel much more likely to let in falsehoods 
* than truths, since nobody can doubt, from the contradictions 

‘ and strangeness of opinions concerning God and religion in this 
‘ world, that men are likely to have more frenzies than i inspira- 
‘tions.’ He next proceeds to enquire how far inspiration can 
enforce any opinion concerning God or his religion, when ac- 
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companied with a power todoa miracle. And here again, says 
he, ‘ the last determination must be that of reason :’ 


‘ Ist. Because reason must be the judge what is a miracle and what 
not; which, not knowing how far the power of natural causes do extend 
themselves, and what strange effects they may produce, is very hard to 
determine. 

‘ 2d. It will always be as great a miracle, that God should alter the 
course of natural things to overturn the principles of knowledge and under- 
standing in a man, by setting up any thing to be received by him asa 
truth, which his reason cannot assent to, as the miracle itself; and so at 
best, it will be but one miracle against another, and the greater still on 
reason’s side; it being harder to believe that God should alter, and put 
out of its ordinary course some phenomenon of the great world for once, 
and make things act contrary to their ordinary rule, purposely that the 
mind of man might do so always afterwards, than that this is some fal- 
lacy or natural effect of which he knows not the cause, let it look never 
so strange. 

‘ 3d. Because man does not know whether there be not several sorts 
of creatures above him, and between him and the Supreme, amongst 
which there may be some that have the power to produce in Nature such 
extraordinary effects as we call miracles, and may have the will to do it, 
for other reasons than the confirmation of truth; for the magicians of 
Egypt turned their rods into serpents as well as Moses; and since so 
great a miracle as that was done in opposition to the true God, and the 
revelation sent by him, what miracle can have certainty and assurance 
greater than that of a man’s reason ? 

‘ And if inspiration have so much the disadvantage of reason in the 
man himself who is inspired, it has much more so in him who receives 
the revelation only by tradition from another, and that too very remote in 
time and place. 

‘I do not hereby deny in the least that God can do, or hath done, 
miracles for the confirmation of truth; but I only say, that we cannot 
think he should do them to enforce doctrines or notions of himself, or 
any worship of him not conformable to reason, or that we can receive 
such for truth for the miracle’s sake ; and even in those books which have 
the greatest proof of revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles 
to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine by the miracles, v. Deut. xiii. i. Matt. xiv. 24. 
And St Paul says, “If an angel from heaven should teach any other 
doctrine,” &c. &c.’ 

The following remarks upon religious enthusiasm are a con- 
tinuation of the same argument ; and doubtless derive the great- 
est weight from the admitted fact, that they are the sentiments 
of one of the most sincere and devout advocates that ever espou- 
sed the cause of Christianity. 

‘ A strong and firm persuasion of any proposition relating to religion, 
for which a man hath either no or not sufficient proofs from reason, but 
receives them as truths wrought in the mind extraordinarily by influence 
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history of Robin Hood, or the Seven Wise Masters. I do not deny but 
history is very useful, and very instructive of human life; but if it be 
studied only for the reputation of being an historian, it is a very empty 
thing ; and he that can tell all the partic culars of Herodotus and Plutarch, 
Curtius and Livy, without making any other use of them, may be an 
ignorant man with a good memory, and, with all his pains, hath only filled 
his head with Christmas tales. And, which i is worse, the greatest part of 
history being made up of wars and conquest, and their style, especially 
the Romans, speaking of valour as the chief if not the only virtue, we are 
in danger to be misle d by the general current and business of history, and 
looking on Alexander and Cesar, and such like heroes, as the highest in- 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them caused the death 
of several 100,000 men, and the ruin of a much greater number, overrun 
a great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants to possess themselves 
of their countries—we are apt to make butchery and rapine the chief 
marks and very essence of human greatness. And if civil history be a 
great deal of it, and to many readers, thus useless, curious and difficult 
enquirings in antiquity are much more so; as the exact dimensions of 
the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, the ceremonies of the Greek and 
Roman marriages, or who it was that first coined money; these, I con- 
fess, set a man well off in the world, especially amongst the learned, but 
set him very little on his way.’ 

The rest of the discourse is extremely well worthy of atten- 
tive consideration. Among the lesser pieces, which come in un- 
der different dates of the Journal, the most curious is one upon 
Religion, in which Tillotson’s famous argument npon the doctrine 
of the real presence—perverted, by the ingenious sophistry of 
Hume, into an argument against the possibility of miracles—is 
very clearly anticipated. He begins by affirming, that the being 
and attributes of God can only be discovered and judged of by 
natural reason. Any other source of knowledge can only be in- 
spiration ; but even this cannot, he says, be admitted by any one 
who receives it, much less by any other to whom he tells it, as 
the ground of believing what is so supernaturally communicated, 
except in as far as it is conformable to reason; which alone can 
enable either the one person or the other to distinguish between 
inspiration and fancy, or delusion. Again, he holds it im possi- 
ble that God should have made a creature to whom the know- 
ledge of himself was necessary, and yet only imparted that know- 
ledge by the channel through which all manner of errors come 
into the mind—‘a channel much more likely to let in falsehoods 
‘than truths, since nobody can doubt, from the contradictions 
‘ and strangeness of opinions concerning God and religion in this 
* world, that men are likely to have more frenzies than inspira- 
‘tions.’ He next proceeds to enquire how far inspiration can 
enforce any opinion concerning God or his religion, when ac- 
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companied with a power todoa miracle. And here again, says 
he, ‘ the last determination must be that of reason :’ 


‘Ist. Because reason must be the judge what is a miracle and what 
not; which, not knowing how far the power of natural causes do extend 
themselves, and what strange effects they may produce, is very hard to 
determine. 

‘ 2d. It will always be as great a miracle, that God should alter the 
course of natural things to overturn the principles of knowledge and under- 
standing in a man, by setting up any thing to be received by him as a 
truth, which his reason cannot assent to, as the miracle itself; and so at 
best, it will be but one miracle against another, and the greater still on 
reason’s side; it being harder to believe that God should alter, and put 
out of its ordinary course some phenomenon of the great world for once, 
and make things act contrary to their ordinary rule, purposely that the 
mind of man might do so always afterwards, than that this is some fal- 
lacy or natural effect of which he knows not the cause, let it look never 
8o strange. 

‘ 3d. Because man does not know whether there be not several sorts 
of creatures above him, and between him and the Supreme, amongst 
which there may be some that have the power to produce in Nature such 
extraordinary effects as we call miracles, and may have the will to do it, 
for other reasons than the confirmation of truth; for the magicians of 
Egypt turned their rods into serpents as well as Moses ; and since so 
great a miracle as that was done in opposition to the true God, and the 
revelation sent by him, what miracle can have certainty and assurance 
greater than that of a man’s reason ? 

‘ And if inspiration have so much the disadvantage of reason in the 
man himself who is inspired, it has much more so in him who receives 
the revelation only by tradition from another, and that too very remote in 
time and place. 

‘I do not hereby deny in the least that God can do, or hath done, 
miracles for the confirmation of truth; but I only say, that we cannot 
think he should do them to enforce doctrines or notions of himself, or 
any worship of him not conformable to re: son, OF that we can receive 
such for truth for the miracle’s sake ; and even in those books which have 
the greatest proof of revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles 
to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine by the miracles, v. Deut. xili. i, Matt. xiv. 24. 
And St Paul says, “ If an angel from heaven should teach any other 
doctrine,” &e. &c.’ 

The following remarks upon religious enthusiasm are a con- 
tinuation of the same argument ; and doubtless derive the great- 
est weight from the admitted fact, that they are the sentiments 
of one of the most sincere and devout advocates that ever espou- 
sed the cause of Christianity. 

‘ A strong and firm persuasion of any proposition relating to religion, 
for which a man hath either no or not sufficient proofs from reason, but 
receives them as truths wrought in the mind extraordinarily by influence 
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coming immediately from God himself, seems to me to be enthusiasm ; 
which can be no evidence or ground of assurance at all, nor can by any 
means be taken for knowledge. If such groundless thoughts as these, 
concerning ordinary matters, and not religion, possess the mind strongly, 
we call it raving, and every one thinks it a degree of madness; but in 
religion, men, accustomed to the thoughts of revelation, make a greater 
allowance to it, though indeed it be a more dangerous madness: But men 
are apt to think in religion they may, and ought, to quit their reason. 

‘I find that the Christians, Mahometans, and Brahmins, all pretend to 
this immediate inspiration ; but it is certain that contradictions and false- 
hoods cannot come from God; nor can any one that is of the true reli- 
gion, be assured of any thing by a way whereof those of a false religion 
may be, and are equally confirmed in theirs. For the ‘Turkish dervishes 
pretend to revelations, ecstasies, visions, raptures, to be transported with 
illumination of God. v. Ricaut. The Jaugis, amongst the Hindoos, talk 
of being illuminated, and entirely united to God, v. Bernier, as well as 
the most spiritualized Christians.’ 

The remarks concerning Miracles bear date Sept. 1681; and 
must, consequently, have been written considerably before the 
publication of Tillotson’s celebrated discourse against Transub- 
stantiation, which was about the end of Charles the Second’s 
reign. We find Mr Locke, a few years before, accidentally co- 
ming near one of the greatest discoveries in physical science, 
that of fixed air, which a century later changed the whole face 
of Chemistry. 

‘ M. Toinard: produced a large bottle of muscat ; it was clear when he 
set it on the table, but when he had drawn out the stopper, a multitude of 
little bubbles arose, and swelled the wine above the mouth of the bottle. 
It comes from this, that the air which was included and disseminated in 
the liquor, had liberty to expand itself, and so to become visible, and being 
much lighter than the liquor, to mount with great quickness. Q. Whe- 
ther this be air new generated, or whether the springy particles of air in 
the fruits out of which these fermenting liquors are drawn, have by the 
artifice of Nature been pressed close together, and there by other particles 
fastened and held so; and whether fermentation does not loose these 
bonds, and give them liberty to expand themselves again : ? Take a bottle 
of fermenting liquor, and tie a bladder on the mouth. Q. How much new 
air will it produce? whether this has the quality of common air ?’ 


Locke’s return to England was hastened by Shaftesbury, who 
had been taken into the ministry, and was now President of the 
Council, which the King had appointed, with the view of promo- 
ting conciliation. This measure, and the introduction of popular 
leaders into place, was adopted on the advice of Sir W. Temple; 
but Lord King leaves it to be inferred that the whole arrange- 
ment had his concurrence; whereas he certainly protested so 
vehemently against Shaftesbury’s admission, and deemed it so 
capital an error, that he himself tells us, it made him rather 
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desire the whole plan should miscarry, than be executed with 
such an addition.* Lord King is also incorrect in representing 
Shaftesbury’s resignation as voluntary, and, like Lord Russell’s, 
the consequence of the King’s proroguing the new parliament, 
chosen after he had dissolved the short one which succeeded the 
pensioned parliament, and passed the first exclusion bill, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Shaftesbury was deprived of his place as 
President of the Council by the King, about the same time that 
he made the Duke of Monmouth retire to Holland, in conse- 
quence of the intrigues of Essex and Halifax, and of the Duke 
of York’s coming over, at their suggestion, on the King’s ill- 
ness. This is the account given of the transaction by Temple ; 
and Hume, though he makes Shaftesbury’s removal take place 
at the date of the King’s proroguing the new parliament, yet is 
so far accurate, that he does not describe him as resigning, but 
dismissed. Burnet (vol. ii. p. 477) gives nearly the same ac- 
count with Temple. 

Locke arrived in England in May 1679, about a fortnight 
after the new Council was formed; and was, it may be presu- 
med, living in his usual habits of intercourse with Shaftesbury, 
during that remarkable session when the Exclusion and Habeas 
Corpus bills were powerfully supported by his talents and zeal. 
But the asthma, with which Locke was afflicted, obliged him to 
pass the greater part of his time out of London, either at Ox- 
ford or in the West of England; and Lord King has given three 
passages from his Journal, the last dated June 17, which plainly 
show his sense of the delirium that still prevailed on the subject 
of the Popish Plot. The trial of the five Jesuits, and Lang- 
horne, the lawyer, were then going on, or in preparation ; and 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s physician, was acquitted in 
the following month, which may be said to have terminated the 
frenzy, so disgraceful to the nation; for except Stafford’s, it was 
the last of the trials. Shaftesbury was now in avowed opposi- 
tion to the Court; and for some time his party had every success 
that could be expected, short of passing the Exclusion bill, in 
which they were always foiled by the House of Lords. The 
new parliament had been returned, with a decisive majority in 
favour of the country party. The King dissolved it; and an- 
other was chosen of the very same description,—the last that 
met in Charles’s reign, and known by the name of the Oxford 
Parliament, He suddenly dissolved it also, in March 1681; 
and, within a month or two, the most humiliating spectacle was 
exhibited by the people of England, that the history of popular 


* Temple—Memoirs from 1629, to his retirement. 
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fickleness can produce, in ancient or in modern times. The 
whole tide of popularity was turned in favour of the Court, and 
the King, and even the Duke of York. The sanguinary delu- 
sions of the plot seem to have stricken the infatuated nation with 
a kind of self-hatred, to be gratified only by running blind into 
the opposite extremity. 

‘ The Grand Juries,’ says Burnet, ¢ and the Bench of Justices 
‘in the counties, the Cities, and Boroughs—the franchises and 
‘ corporations, many manors, the companies in towns, and at last 
‘ the very apprentices, sent up addresses.’ The purport of these 
addresses was to declare a full confidence in the King, readiness 
to devote lives and fortunes to his service, condemnation of the 
Bill of Exclusion, and charges against the late parliament as se- 
ditious, and even treasonable—for having faithfully represented 
the sense, or rather the violence, of those very addressers upon 
the subject of Popery and the Duke. ‘ And the clergy,’ says 
the Bishop from whom we have just been quoting, ‘ struck up a 
* higher note, with such zeal for the Duke’s succession, as if 
‘a Popish king had been a special blessing from Heaven, to be 
‘much longed for by a Protestant church !’—(IL 501.) The 
Court perceived its advantage, and improved it by turning out 
of the Commissions of the Peace and the Militia, all who were 
of doubtful attachment. ‘ And such of the clergy,’ says our au- 
thor, ‘ as would not engage in that fury, were cried out upon as 
¢ betrayers of the church ; but,’ he adds, ‘ the truth is, their num- 
‘ bers were not great. One observed, that according to the pro- 
‘ verb in the Gospel, where the carcass is, there the eagles will be 
§ gathered together ; the scent of preferment will draw aspiring 
* men after it.’ Then began, as Lord King freely expresses it, that 
campaign of judicial murders, which continued without remorse 
or pity to the end of the reign; and which, we may add, plainly 
showed, as, indeed, the whole history of despotism in this island 
proves, that, with hardly any exception, the Judges of the land 
have been found the ready instruments of the most cruel and pro- 
fligate of our Tyrants. It is lamentable to think that almost the 
only person who escaped their base violence, was the least worthy 
of those whom the Court had resolved to murder. Shaftesbury 
being charged with high-treason, the Grand Jury threw out the 
bill; but it was the last resistance made to the pleasure of the 
Crown. ll the other victims of its malignity were regularly 
handed over, by ‘ the oaths of good and lawful men,’ to the ‘jus- 
‘tice administered in mercy’ by the despot’s ermined syco- 
phants, who, we are authorized by legislative authority to say, 
killed and murdered them in detail. It was manifestly danger- 
ous for Shaftesbury to rely on the frail chance of a second 
escape ; he retired into Holland, where he died soon after ; and his 
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illustrious friend, deeming it unsafe to remain any longer in a 
country so ruled and so judged, went also, about the end of 
1683, into voluntary exile. 

That the Mitre was not behind the Ermine, in the foul conta- 
mination of those times, we have abundant proof, both from the 
general conduct of the church as described by Bishop Burnet, 
and from the strain, composed by the heads of the Hierarchy, to 
testify the gratitude of the nation for its enslavement. Lord 
King has given us the form of prayer appointed for the thanks- 
giving holden upon the 9th of September, 1683, and which he 
justly observes, * might have been supposed to proceed rather 
‘ from the Mufti and the Ulema, than from the Bishops and rulers 
‘ of the Christian Church of England.’ They exult in the re- 
flection that God ‘ had given their gracious King Charles the 
* necks of his enemies ;’—that is of the virtuous Russell, who had 
suffered, and of Sidney, who was yet to be delivered over to the 
inhuman Jeffries. They acknowledge, that in all ages the Al- 
mighty has ‘ shed forth his power in the miraculous protection of 
‘ righteous and religious Kings,’ and ‘ yield, from the very bottom 
‘ of their hearts, wnfeigned thanks’ for the delivery of those two 
righteous and religious princes, Charles and James, from the 
¢ unnatural and hellish conspiracy of wicked and ungodly men.’ 
Upon these Princes and their posterity they pray that the crown 
may for ever flourish; and, under the form of a prayer for ene- 
mies, they pour out all imaginable abuse upon their political 
antagonists ; thus—‘ Bow down the stiff neck and the iron sinew 
‘ —take away the brass from the whore’s forehead, and make 
‘ their faces ashamed.’ ‘Take from them their confident mis- 
‘ takes, their carnal ends, and their secular interests,’ &c. &c. 

It was at this period that Locke’s removal from his Student- 
ship at Christ Church took place, by virtue of an illegal order 
of the King ; cheerfully, almost thankfully, submitted to by the 
base priest who then filled the see of Oxford and deanery of 
Christ Church. Lord Grenville has lately proved, satisfactorily, 
that the common version of this memorable passage, which treats 
it as an expulsion, and as the act of the University, is incorrect : 
it was a deprivation of his collegiate situation by the Dean and 
Chapter of the lesser body. Lord King has given us the corre- 
spondence between the court of St James’s and their wretched 
slaves of the University. Sunderland writes to the Bishop in 
November 1684, that the King understands that ‘ one Mr Locke, 
* who belonged to the late Lord Shaftesbury, and has on several 
¢ occasions behaved himself very factiously and undutifully to the 
¢ government, is a student of Christ Church ;’ and adds, ¢ that his 
¢ Majesty would have him removed from being a student, and that 
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‘ in order thereto, the Bishop would let them know the method 
‘ of doing it.’ The answer of the Right Reverend Father is truly 
worthy of being preserved, as a sample of surpassing meanness 
and treachery. We shall insert it, and afterwards give, in ano- 
ther letter addressed to Locke himself a few years before, the 
proof that this hateful pander of despotism, this forward tool of 
persecution, was the friend of the man whom he was so eager to 
betray. 
‘ RIGHT HON. Nov. 8, 1684, 

‘ I have received the honour of your Lordship’s letter, wherein you are 
pleased to enquire concerning Mr Locke’s being a student of this house, 
of which I have this account to render; that he being, as your Lordship 
is truly informed, a person who was much trusted by the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and who is suspected to be ill-affected to the Government, I 
have for divers years had an eye upon him ; but so close has his guard 
been on himself, that after several strict enquiries, I may confidently affirm 
there is not any one in the College, however familiar with him, who has 
heard him speak a word either against, or so much as concerning, the go- 
vernment; and although very frequently, both in public and in private, 
discourses have been purposely introduced, to the disparagement of his 
master, the Earl of Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, he could never be 
provoked to take any notice, or discover in word or look the least con- 
cern ; so that I believe there is not in the world such a master of taciturnity 
and passion. He has here a physician’s place, which frees him from the 
exercise of the college, and the obligation which others have to residence 
in it, and he is now abroad upon want of health; but notwithstanding that, 
I have summoned him to return home; which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; 
if he does, he will be answerable to your Lordship for what he shall be 
found to have done amiss; it being probable, that though he may have 
been thus cautious here, where he knew himself to be suspected, he has 
laid himself more open in London, where a general liberty of speaking was 
used, and where the execrable designs against his Majesty, and his Govern- 
ment, were managed and pursued. If he does not return by the Ist day 
of January next, which is the time limited to him, I shall be enabled of 
course to proceed against him to expulsion, But if this method seem not 
effectual or speedy enough, and his Majesty, our founder and visitor, shall 
please to command his immediate remove, upon the receipt thereof, di- 
rected to the Dean and Chapter, it shall accordingly be executed by, 

‘ My Lord, 
¢ Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 
‘ J. Oxon.’ 

The immediate answer of Sunderland brings the grossly un- 
lawful order of the crown to deprive; and the Bishop forthwith 
replies that it has been ‘fully executed.’ This calls forth an 
expression of satisfaction, on the King’s part, ‘ with the College’s 
‘ ready obedience ;’ an expression with which that learned body 
was probably satisfied, until its members should have occasion 


for some more substantial marks of approbation. 
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Bishop Fell’s previous letter to Locke, above alluded to, is as 
follows: 


‘ Sir, ¢ June 1, 1680. 

‘ You are not to excuse your address by letter as if it could give a 
trouble to me; I assure you I have that respect and friendship for you, 
that I should have been glad to have heard from you, although you had 
no other business than to let me know you were in health, especially since 
you left this place in such a condition as might make your friends appre- 
hensive for you. As to the proposal concerning books, we have two years 
since quit our hands of our stock to men of trade, so that the interest is 
now with those we dealt with. I have spoke this morning with one of 
them, Mr Pitt, who within few days will be in London, and will there 
attend upon you; he seems to approve of the terms offered, so that I pre- 
sume he will close with them. I have no more to add at present, but de- 
sire that when you write to Monsieur Justell, you would represent the 
esteem I have for him. Let me also desire you to be assured that I am 
your affectionate friend, 

‘ Joun Oxon.’ 


But one sentiment can fill the mind upon this base man’s con- 
duct; yet must we not shut our eyes to the lesson which is afford- 
ed by that of the Court. They err grievously who fancy that 
absolute princes are not to be abhorred so much as mean, though 
more petty tyrants, because they never come into conflict with 
individuals. Mr Fox wisely, as well as eloquently, expresses a 
different opinion, upon a subject which he had long and profound- 
ly considered. ‘Thus while,’ says he, ‘ without the shadow of 
‘a crime, Mr Locke lost a situation attended with some emolu- 
‘ ment and great convenience, was the University deprived of, 
‘or rather thus, from the base principles of servility, did she 
‘ cast away, the man, the having produced whom is now her 
‘ chiefest glory; and thus to those who are not determined to be 
‘ blind, did the true nature of absolute power discover itself, against 
‘ which the middling station is not more secure than the most ex- 
‘alted. Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of the great, and 
‘ the plunder of the rich, will condescend to hunt humbler game; 
‘ and make the peaceable and innocent Fellow of a College the 
‘ object of its persecution. In this instance, one would almost 
‘ imagine there was some instinctive sagacity in the government 
‘ of that time, which pointed out to them, even before he had 
‘ made himself known to the world, the man who was destined 
‘ to be the most successful adversary of superstition and tyran- 
* ny.’—( History.) 

It is a striking confirmation of these remarks, that Charles was 
not satisfied with driving Locke from the situation which he held 
in England, and which in a great measure formed the means of 
his subsistence ; he followed him to the retreat abroad, where he 
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had sought shelter from his tyranny; and demanded, through 
his ambassador at the Hague, that the illustrious exile should be 
given up to his vengeance. Locke was obliged, therefore, to live 
in concealment during part of his residence in Holland; and it 
was at this time that he composed, appropriately enough, that 
admirable letter on Toleration, the chosen manual ever after of 
the friends of religious liberty. 

He remained in exile until the Revolution; having refused 
many offers from powerful friends to obtain the King’s permis- 
sion for his return. William Penn, among others, having some 
favour with James II., and probably fancying he had more, 
offered to procure a pardon ; but Locke nobly refused to accept 
one, being conscious of no offence. It is remarkable, that much 
about the same time, Penn busied himself with Bishop Burnet, 
and tried to bring him over to England. The good Bishop seems 
to have had very little confidence in him. ‘ He was,’ says he, 
© a talking vain man; he had such an opinion of his own facul- 
£ ty of persuading that he thought none could stand before it ; but 
‘ he was singular in that opinion, for he had a tedious, luscious 
‘ way, that was not apt to overcome a man’s reason, though it 
* might tire his patience.’—( History, 1.693.) He tried to persuade 
the Prince of Orange, and indeed undertook to bring him into 
the King’s measures, of course without the least success ; and he 
told the Bishop many prophecies, which he said he had from ‘a 
‘man that pretended a commerce with angels.’ Among other 
things, he foretold, in 1686, that a change in the face of affairs 
would happen in 1688, and amaze all the world. But when 
Burnet, after the Revolution, asked him if that was the event 
to which he had referred, he had the rare candour to admit that 
he meant ‘ the full settlement of the nation, upon a toleration, to 
€ quiet and unite all men’s minds.’ 

Upon his return to England, Locke was pressed to accept a 
high diplomatic situation in Germany ; but declined, partly from 
a modest apprehension of his insufficiency, and partly from an 
idea that his health would not stand the climate, and the service, 
of which he seems to have formed a somewhat unfavourable 
opinion. He states his reasons in a letter to Lord Mordaunt: 

—‘ The dilatory methods and slow proceedings, to say no worse of what 
I cannot without indignation reflect on in some of my countrymen, at a 
season when there is not a moment of time lost without endangering the 
Protestant and English interest throughout Europe, and which have al- 
ready put things too far back, make me justly dread the thought that my 
weak constitution should in so considerable a post any way clog his Ma- 
jesty’s affairs; and I think it much better that I should be laid by to be 
forgotten for ever, than that they should at all suffer by my ambitiously 
forward undertaking what my want of health or experience would not let 
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me manage to the best advantage; for I must again tell your lordship, 
that however unable I might prove, there will not be time in this crisis to 
call me home and send another. If I have reason to apprehend the cold 
air of the country, there is yet another thing in it as inconsistent with my 
constitution, and that is, their warm drinking. I confess obstinate refu- 
sal may break pretty well through it, but that at best will be but to take 
more care of my own health than the King’s business. It is no small mat- 
ter in such stations to be acceptable to the people one has to do with, in 
being able to accommodate one’s self to their fashions ; and I imagine what- 
ever I may do there myself, the knowing what others are doing is at least 
one-half of my business, and I know no such rack in the world to draw 
out men’s thoughts, as a well-managed bottle. If therefore it were fit for 
me to advise in this case, I should think it more for the King’s interest to 
send a man of equal parts, that could drink his share, than the soberest 
man in the kingdom. I beseech you, my lord, to look on this not as the 
discourse of a modest or lazy man, but of one who has truly considered 
himself, and above all things wishes well to the designs which his Majesty 
has gloriously begun for the redeeming England, and with it all Europe ; 
and I wish for no other happiness in this world, but to see it completed, 
and shall never be sparing of my mite where it may contribute any way 
to it, which I am confident your lordship is sufficiently assured of; and 
therefore I beg leave to tell your lordship, that if there be any thing where- 
in I may flatter myself I have attained any degree of capacity to serve his 
Majesty, it isin some little knowledge I, perhaps, may have in the constitu- 
tions of my country, the temper of my countrymen, and the divisions 
amongst them ; whereby I persuade myself I may be more useful to him at 
home, though I cannot but see that such an employment would be of 
greater advantage to myself abroad, would but my health consent to it.’ 

The publication of the Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing took place, not in 1689, as Lord King says, but in the fol- 
lowing year. The first edition bears on the title-page the date 
of 1690; and both Le Clere (Bib. Chois. 6, p. 379), and Wood, 
(Athen. Oxon. 2, p. 1046), mention it as having been published 
in that year. The author was soon involved by this work in 
several controversies. That with the Bishop of Worcester (Stil- 
lingfleet) is well known; and he appears to have been teazed 
with another, which the third Lord Shaftesbury, the distinguish- 
ed author of the Characteristics, insisted on carrying on in pri- 
vate. Lord King has inserted some of his letters, which, though 
clever enough, are models of flippancy and affectation. 

Locke soon after took an active and most useful part in the 
great political discussions of that important time. The Toleration 
Act, it is well known, was chiefly promoted by him, although he 
always lamented that it stopt so far short of the true point. His 
treatise on Government was written in defence of the Revolu- 
tion, against the Tories ; and his second letter on Toleration was 
published the year after, 1690. The act, passed in 1662, esta- 
blishing a Censorship of the press, under pretence of preventing 
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irreligious publications, was in force, as is well known, until 
1694, when it was allowed to expire, the House of Commons 
having refused to renew it. Lord King has given a curious 
and valuable Piece of Locke’s, probably prepared by him upon 
that occasion. It contains his observations upon the objec- 
tionable clauses of the bill; and the reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, in the passage we shall extract, that one of the substitutes 
for a licenser, which he points out, is the law passed above a 
century afterwards; while, at the Revolution, when men’s 
tempers were as much heated, and their party differences ran as 
high, as they ever did since, our ancestors were content to abo- 
lish the Censorship, which had existed above thirty years, and to 
take no surety against the licentiousness of the press beyond 
what the common law provided. 

«« An Act for preventing abuses in Printing seditious, treasonable, and 
unlicensed Books and Pamphlets, and for regulating Printing and Printing- 
presses,” 

‘« § 2. Heretical, seditious, schismatical, or offensive books, wherein 
any thing contrary to Christian faith, or the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, is asserted; or which may tend to the scandal of reli- 
gion, or the church, or the government, or governors of the church, state, 
or of any corporation, or particular person, are prohibited to be printed, 
imported, published, or sold.” 

‘Some of these terms are so general and comprehensive, or at least so 
submitted to the sense and interpretation of the governors of church and 
state for the time being, that it is impossible any book should pass but 
just what suits their humours. And who knows but that the motion of 
the earth may be found to be heretical, as asserting Antipodes once was ? 

‘I know not why a man should not have liberty to print whatever he 
would speak ; and to be answerable for the one, just as he is for the other, 
if he transgresses the law in either. But gagging a man, for fear he should 
talk heresy or sedition, has no other ground than such as will make gyves 
necessary, for fear a man should use violence if his hands were free ; and 
must at last end in the imprisonment of all whom you will suspect may be 
guilty of treason or misdemeanour. To prevent men being undiscovered 
for what they print, you may prohibit any book to be printed, published, 
or sold, without the printer’s or bookseller’s name, under great penalties, 
whatever be in it. And then let the printer or bookseller, whose name is 
to it, be answerable for whatever is against law in it, as if he were the au. 
thor, unless he can produce the person he had it from, which is all the re- 
straint that ought to be upon printing.’ 

About the same period began the intimacy between Newton 
and Locke, which furnishes so interesting a part of their bio- 
graphy. Lord King has conferred a very important favour upon 
literary history, by inserting in this volume some monuments of 
that memorable friendship. One of these will more particularly 
interest the mathematical reader. It is a demonstration of the 
most important of the propositions in the Principia, certainly 
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the fundamental one, and its principal corollary ; and we pre- 
sume that this must have been drawn out for the purpose of 
explaining the matter fully to Locke. Lord King says that the 
paper containing it is indorsed, ‘Mr Newton, March 1689,’ and 
was communicated before the Principia was published ; but this, 
however the indorsement may be accounted for, is a mistake ; 
the Principia, as is well known, having been published in 1687. 
The demonstration begins with three hypotheses, of which two 
are the first Axioms or Laws of Motion, and the third is the first 
corollary to the third axiom, in B. i. Princ. i. We then have 
the important proposition of the radius vector, describing equal 
areas in equal times; the well-known Prop. 1, of the second 
section, demonstrated nearly in the same manner in which it is 
there given. Then follows the first proposition of the third sec- 
tion, in substance, but given in the form of a theorem upon the 
law of attraction in elliptical orbits. The construction and de- 
monstration differ materially from those in the Principia, and 
three lemmas are prefixed ; the substance of one of which we re- 
cognise in the early part of the demonstration in the Principia ; 
and it forms the subject of a note in the Jesuit’s Commentary on 
that proposition. These lemmas are expressed in a more expla- 
natory form than those of the Principia usually are; and we 
may conclude from hence, that Newton’s illustrious pupil had 
required him to state as plainly as possible the grounds of his 
fundamental doctrine. 

But these things, how interesting soever to mathematicians, 
will not arrest the attention of the general reader so much as 
the very curious correspondence of Newton, which Lord King 
has now, for the first time, given to the world in its complete 
state. Some of the correspondence relates to the letter which 
Newton had addressed to Locke upon the famous verse in John, 
(1 John v. 7,) and the controverted passage, 1 Tim. iii. 16. He 
had been desirous at one time to have his researches upon these 
texts published; but being anxious to avoid controversy, and 
aware of the virulence with which he would be attacked by the 
intolerant monopolists of orthodoxy, as soon as his theory was 
made known, he begged Locke to have it translated into French, 
and published on the Continent. Locke therefore sent the 
manuscript over to his learned correspondent, Le Clerc, in 
Holland, without disclosing the name of the author. Some time 
after, however, Newton seems to have been alarmed at the risk 
of being discovered ; for we find the following letter addressed 
to Locke : 

‘ Sir, ‘ Cambridge, Feb. 16th, 1691-2. 
‘ Your former letters came not to my hand, but this I have, I was of 
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opinion my papers had lain still, and am sorry to hear there is news about 
them. Let me entreat you to stop their translation and impression so 
soon as you can ; for I design to suppress them. If your friend hath been 
at any pains and charge, I will repay it, and gratify him. I am very glad 
my Lord Monmouth is still my friend, but intend not to give his lordship 
and you any farther trouble. My inclinations are to sit still. I am to 
beg his lordship’s pardon, for pressing into his company the last time I 
saw him. I had not done it, but that Mr Pawlin pressed me into the 
room. Miracles, of good credit, continued in the Church for about two 
or three hundred years. Gregorius Thaumaturgus had his name from 
thence, and was one of the latest who was eminent for that gift; but of 
their number and frequency, I am not able to give you a just account. 
The history of those ages is very imperfect. Mr Pawlin told me, you 
had writ for some of Mr Boyle’s red earth, and by that I knew you had 
the receipt. ‘ Your most affectionate and humble servant, 
‘Is, Newron,’ 

Accordingly, Le Clere did not proceed with the publication, 
but kept the papers himself till Locke’s death in 1704 ; and never 
having been informed to whom they belonged, deposited them 
in the Libr ‘ary of the Remonstrants, where they were found, and 
published in 1754. 

Other parts of Newton’s correspondence relate to his opinions 
upon passages in the Prophecies, which appear to have engross- 
ed a great share of his attention; especially after he ceased to 
devote himself to science so unremittingly as he did during his 
early life. 

‘ Sir, ‘ Cambridge, Feb. 7, 1690-1. 

‘Iam sorry your journey proved to so little purpose, though it deli- 
vered you from the trouble of the company the day after. You have 
obliged me by mentioning me to my friends at London, and I must thank 
both you and my Lady Masham for your civilities at Oates, and for not 
thinking that I made a long stay there. I hope we shall meet again in 
due time, and then I should be glad to have your judgment upon some of 
my mystical fancies. The Son-of man, Dan. vii. I take to be the same 
with the Word of God upon the White Horse in Heaven, Apoc. xix. and 
him to be the same with the Man Child, Apoc. xii. for both are to rule 
the nations with a rod of iron; but whence are you certain that the An- 
cient of Days is Christ? Does Christ anywhere sit upon the throne? 
If Sir Francis Masham be at Oates, present, I pray, my service to him 
with his lady, Mrs Cudworth, and Mrs Masham. Dr Covel is not in 
Cambridge. I am, &c. ‘Is, NewTon.’ 

But the most singular part of this correspondence relates to 
that very affecting passage of Newton’s life, in which it cer- 
tainly does appear, that his great mind, whether from some 
bodily ailment, or some original morbid predisposition, or from 
too vast a burden being imposed upon it, had, for a season, 
been liable to aberrations, As the dates are here material, we 
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shall, first of all, refer to the authority upon which this passage 
in the history of Newton rests; and of which so melancholy a 
confirmation is afforded in the volume before us. In a manu- 
script Diary of the famous Huygens, preserved in the Library of 
Leyden, there is a note stating, that, on the 29th May, 1694, a 
Scotchman, of the name of Colin, informed him, that eighteen 
months before, Newton had become deranged, in consequence 
either of too severe application, or of distress at the loss of his 
papers, which were accidentally burnt; that his alienation had 
appeared in a conference with the Archbishop ; and that, having 
been confined by his friends, he gradually recovered, so as of late 
to have been capable of resuming his pursuits. This would 
bring the period of his being taken ill to December 1692; and 
there is a manuscript letter of Mr de la Pryne, at Cambridge, 
dated the February following, in which the well-known cireum- 
stance of the burning of the papers of the calculations, by his 
lap-dog, is mentioned; and a statement added, that Newton 
‘ was so troubled thereat, that every one thought he would have 
‘run mad, and he was not himself for a month after.” We may 
here observe, in passing, how wide of the truth the common 
version of the anecdote seems to be, which gives it as a striking 
instance of Newton’s extreme composure and patience, that he 
contented himself with exclaiming, to the cause of his loss, * Dia- 
* mond ! thou little knowest what mischief thou hast done !’ 

These facts would fix the winter of 1692-3 as the period when 
this malady commenced. Perhaps we may discern a degree of 
irritability and suspicion in the earlier part of the same year. 
The letter already quoted has something of it ; and one respect- 
ing Mr Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, seems to be tinged 
with very unmerited suspicions of that person, who had been his 
colleague in the representation of Cambridge, and having always 
the highest esteem for him, obtained for him, a few years after, 
the oflice of Master of the Mint. 

‘ Sir, ‘ Cambridge, Jan. 26th, 1691-2, 

‘ Being fully convinced that Mr Montague, upon an old grudge which 
I thought had been worn out, is false to me, I have done with him, and 
intend to sit still, unless my Lord Monmouth be still my friend. I have 
now no prospect of seeing you any more, unless you will be so kind as 
to repay that visit I made you the last year. If I may hope for this 
favour, I pray bring my papers with you. Otherwise I desire you would 
send them by some convenient messenger when opportunity shall serve. 
My humble service to my Lady Masham, and to Sir Francis if at Oates. 

‘I am your most humble servant, ‘Is, Newron.’ 

There is likewise another letter, in August of the same year, 
containing a good deal of suspicion insinuated against Mr Boyle. 
But these things would have excited no rash observation had 
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they not been followed by the letters of the next year. In Sep- 
tember 1693 he thus writes to Locke : 


¢ Sir, 

‘ Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with women 
and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that when one 
told me you were sickly and would not live, I answered, ’twere better if 
you were dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncharitableness. For Iam 
now satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for 
my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you struck 
at the root of morality, in a principle you laid in your book of ideas, and 
designed to pursue in another book, and that I took you for a Hobbist. 
I beg your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a design to 
sell me an office, or to embroil me. 

‘Iam your most humble and unfortunate servant, 
‘Is, NEwron.’ 


Locke’s answer is admirable—full of right and amiable feel- 
ing towards his illustrious friend, and breathing the dignity, at 
the same time, of a person wholly unconscious of any offence. 

‘ Srr, ‘ Oates, Oct. Sth, 93. 

‘I have been, ever since I first knew you, so entirely and sincerely 
your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not have be- 
lieved what you tell me of yourself, had I had it from any body else. 
And though I cannot but be mightily troubled that you should have had 
so many wrong and unjust thoughts of me, yet next to the return of good 
offices, such as from a sincere good will I have ever done you, I receive 
your acknowledgment of the contrary as the kindest thing you could have 
done me, since it gives me hopes that I have not lost a friend I so much 
valued. After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to say any 
thing to justify myself to you. I shall always think your own reflection 
on my carriage both to you and all mankind, will sufficiently do that. 
Instead of that, give me leave to assure you, that I am more ready to for- 
give you than you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, 
that I wish for nothing more than the opportunity to convince you that 
I truly love and esteem you; and that I have still the same good will for 
you as if nothing of this had happened. To confirm this to you more 
fully, I should be glad to meet you any where, and the rather, because 
the conclusion of your letter makes me apprehend it would not be wholly 
useless to you. But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to 
you. I shall always be ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way you 
shall like, and shall only need your commands or permission to do it. 

‘ My book is going to press for a second edition; and though I can 
answer for the design with which I writ it, yet since you have so oppor- 
tunely given me notice of what you have said of it, I should take it as a 
favour, if you would point out to me the places that gave occasion to that 
censure, that by explaining myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by 
others, or unawares doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am 
sure you are so much a friend to them both, that were you none to me, I 
could expect this from you, But I cannot doubt but you would doa 
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great deal more than this for my sake, who after all have all the concern of 
a friend for you, wish you extremely well, and am without compliment,’ 
&e.— 

The letter which this called forth from Newton, shows plain- 
ly the unhappy state in which he must then have been. 

‘ The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill habit of 
sleeping ; and a distemper, which this summer has been epidemical, put 
me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had not slept an 
hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five nights together not a 
wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what I said of your book I re- 
member not. If you please to send me a transcript of that passage, I will 
give you an account of it, if I can.’ 

These disclosures may, perhaps, serve to explain the other- 
wise remarkable fact of this illustrious person having completed 
all his discoveries before he attained the age of forty-five, and 
done nothing after that, although he lived in perfect enjoyment 
of health forty years longer. 

Several letters of Lord Somers are given in this volume. The 
following was written during the election, apparently, of King 
William’s first Parliament. It indicates the great confidence 
which that wise and virtuous man reposed in Locke, and the de- 
ference which he paid to his judgment upon the practical details 
of politics, Nor was this confined to expressions; he not only 
consulted him upon many occasions, as appears by the other let- 
ters, but he caused him to be appointed to a seat at the Council 
of Trade. 

‘ Dear Sir, ‘Oxon, Wednesday, 5th March, 1689. 

‘ Since you have wished so kindly to my election, I cannot but think 
it my duty to give you an account that yesterday morning my old partner, 
Mr Bromley, and myself, were chosen at Worcester without any opposi- 
tion. I know you will be pleased to hear that my Lord Bellamont has 
all the reason in the world to be assured of being elected at Droitwich, 
and I hope the next post will bring you a certain account that it is so, to- 
morrow being his day. This day was the election for the county of Wor- 
cester, and I doubt not but Mr Foley and Sir Fr. Winnington were chosen ; 
which may be looked upon as good fortune, for there ‘would have been 
danger from any pretenders, as far as I can find, by the sense of the coun- 
ty. Iwas very willing to get out of the town as soon as | election was 
over, and so got into the circuit at this place, from whence I shall go back 
to Worcester, where I hope you will make me so happy as to let me re- 
ceive another letter from you, in which I will beg your advice, (for by this 
time you have an account of the bulk of the elections, ) whether you think 
I may go on in the circuit or not: what you write shall be my rule in this 
point. If I could hope to be useful, I would not fail to be at the open- 
ing of the session; but if there be no hopes of it, (and that the Gazette 
inclines me to believe,) 1 would take the advantage of the whole circuit, 
since I am now engaged in it. This letter I beg from you by Saturday's 
post; and when I have the satisfaction of seeing you, I will beg your par- 
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don for this freedom, which nothing but your kindness to me upon all oc- 
casions, as well as my dependence upon your judgment, could have drawn 
me to. I am earnest in expectation of your thoughts in this and greater 
matters, and shall be often wishing for the coming of the post to Worcester 
on Monday next. I am, Sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 

‘J. Somers,’ 

The bad state of the coin about the year 1695, was such as to 
call for the attention of the Government. The practical men, 
as they are wont to call themselves, and who often are the most 
fanciful of ‘speculator s, only that their theory, being founded on 
a partial view of a few facts, (and, therefore, necessarily false, ) 
assumes the shape of detail, recommended as the obvious remedy 
an alteration of the standard ; but, happily for the credit and the 
interest of the country, it had at that time ministers both honest 
and sagacious enough to pursue a different course. Lord Somers 
and Sir William Turnbull preferred the councils of Mr Locke to 
those of Mr Lowndes and his practical friends ; and the great 
measure of the recoinage was carried through. The following 
letter of the Lord Keeper was written to Locke during the heat 
of this controversy ; and we subjoin Lord King’s remarks upon 
the comparison between the period when his illustrious kinsman 
bore so conspicuous a share in the councils of the state, and that 
in which he himself took a part, distinguished alike for integrity 
and talents. 

¢ Sir, ¢ November, 95. 

‘ You will easily see by the book which was put in my hand last night, 
and by the title ofa Report which it bears, as well as by the advertisement 
at the end of it, that you were in the right when you said that the altera- 
tion of the standard was the thing aimed at. The challenge at the end, 
if you will allow me to say so, is in some sort directed to you, The pro- 
position which you and I discoursed upon yesterday is endeavoured to be 
represented impracticable, The passing of money by weight is said to be 
ridiculous, at least in little payments; the sudden fall of guineas will be 
an utter ruin to very great numbers; there is no encouragement proposed 
to invite people to bring the clipped money into the Mint, so that will be 
melted down to be transported, which will be a certain profit at least, till 
by a law money can be exported. And whilst this is doing nothing will 
be left to calry on commerce, for no one will bring out his guineas to part 
with them for twenty shillings when he paid thirty shillings for them so 
lately. These, as I remember, were the objections made use of; and I 
doubt not but you will, without great difficulty, help us with some expe- 
dients for them. I believe it an easier task than to remove what I see is 
so fixed, the project of alteration of the standard.’ 

Lord King’s observations are as follows : 

‘ The difference between the embarrassments which affected the cur- 
rency in the reign of King William, and those which have occurred in our 
own time, may be thus stated:—The coin, at the period first mentioned, 
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had been deteriorated by the frauds of individuals and the neglect of the 
public, but when the evil was felt, and the remedy pointed out, the Par- 
liament, notwithstanding the pressure of the war, and the false theories of 
the practical men of those days, applied the proper remedy at the proper 
time before any great permanent debt had been incurred. In our own 
time the depreciation of the currency was entirely to be attributed to the 
Bank and the Government. The paper-money of a banking company, 
without the one indispensable condition of security against excesses, pay- 
ment in specie on demand, was in an evil hour substituted in place of the 
King’s lawful coin ; and in order that the Minister might avoid the impu- 
tation of being an unskilful financier, who borrowed money on unfavour- 
able terms, a debt of unexampled magnitude was accumulated in a debased 
currency, to be ultimately discharged by payment in specie at the full 
and lawful standard. It must be confessed, that by the tardy act of re- 
tributive justice, which was passed in 1819, the punishment inflicted upon 
the nation was in the exact proportion to the former deviations from 
good faith and sound principle, and we may at least hope that the 
severity of the penalty will prevent, for the future, a repetition of the 
same folly.’ 

The increase of Locke’s infirmities, from his asthmatic com- 
plaint, had made him resign his seat at the Board of Trade, not- 
withstanding the pressing instances of the Chancellor; for he 
felt an invincible repugnance to retaining the office when he 
must leave a part of its duties undone. For the same reason he 
declined a proposal of another, and apparently a higher situa- 
tion, made to him by the King himself, who sent for him to 
Kensington that he might persuade him to accept it. The air 
of London appears to have been unfriendly to his ailment ; and 
he spent the last four years of his life at the seat of Sir Fraucis 
and Lady Masham, at Oates in Essex, where he had occasion- 
ally resided during many preceding years. The correspond- 
ence with his cousin, afterwards Lord Chancellor King, at 
this period of his life, is full of the gentlest affection, mixed 
with his wonted sagacity, and with the warmest attachment 
to the liberties of his country. We can only give one of the let- 
ters ; apparently among the last which his kinsman received from 
him. 

¢ Oates, June 1, 1704, 

‘I have received no letters from you since the 20th. I remember it is 
the end of a Term, a busy time with you, and you intend to be here 
speedily, which is better than writing at a distance. Pray be sure to or- 
der your matters so as to spend all the next week with me: as far as I can 
impartially guess, it will be the last week I am ever like to have with you; 
for if I mistake not very much, I have very little time left in the world. This 
comfortable, and to me usually restorative season of the year, has no effect 
upon me for the better: on the contrary, my shortness of breath, and un- 
easiness, every day increases ; my stomach, without any visible cause, sen- 
sibly decays, so that all appearances concur to watn me, that the dissolu- 
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tion of this cottage is not far off. Refuse not, therefore, to help me to 
pass some of the last hours of my life as easily as may be in the conver- 
sation of one who is not only the nearest, but the dearest to me, of any 
man in the world. I have a great many things to talk to you, which I 
can talk to nobody else about. I therefore desire you again, deny not this 
to my affection. I know nothing at such a time so desirable, and so use- 
ful, as the conversation of a friend one loves and relies on. It is a week 
free from business, or, if it were not, perhaps you would have no reason 
to repent the bestowing a day or two upon me. Make haste, therefore, 
on Saturday, and be here early: I long till I see you. 1 writ to you in 
my last, to bring some cherries with you, but fear they will be trouble- 
some to you; and these things that entertain the senses, have lost with 
me a great part of their relish; therefore, give not yourself any trouble 
about them ; such desires are usually but the fancy seeking pleasure in 
one thing, when it has missed it in another, and seeks in vain for the de- 
light which the indisposition of the body has put an end to. When I have 
your company, I shall forget these kind of things. I am, dear cousin, 
your most affectionate, ‘ J. Locke.’ 


The close.of his life is thus simply, but strikingly, described 
by Lord King: 

‘In October, 1704, his disorder greatly increased : on the 27th of that 
month Lady Masham, not finding him in his study as usual, went to his 
bedside, when he told her that the fatigue of getting up the day before 
had been too much for his strength, and that he never expected to rise 
again from his bed. He said that he had now finished his career in this 
world, and that in all probability he should not outlive the night, certainly 
not to be able to survive beyond the next day or two. After taking some 
refreshment, he said to those present that he wished them all happiness 
after he was gone. To Lady Masham, who remained with him, he said 
that he thanked God he had passed a happy life, but that now he found 
that all was vanity, and exhorted her to consider this world only as a pre- 
paration for a better state hereafter. He would not suffer her to sit up 
with him, saying, that perhaps he might be able to sleep, but if any change 
should happen, he would send for her. Having no sleep in the night, he 
was taken out of bed and carried into his study, where he slept for some 
time in his chair: after waking, he desired to be dressed, and then heard 
Lady Masham read the Psalms, apparently with great attention, until per- 
ceiving his end to draw near, he stopped her, and expired a very few 
minutes afterwards, about three o'clock in the evening of the 28th Octo- 
ber, in his 73d year.’—P. 263. 

It is hard to say, whether mankind are more indebted to this 
illustrious person as a philosopher, or as a politician. The pub- 
lication of his great work undoubtedly fixed an era in the his- 
tory of science: But his writings, and his personal exertions in 
favour of liberty, and more especially of religious Toleration, 
may be truly said to have had a greater effect than can be ascri- 
bed to the efforts of any other individual who bore a part in the 
transactions of that important period. The true doctrines of 
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Toleration were first promulgated by him, and in their fullest 
extent; for he maintained the whole stretch of the principle, 
that opinion is not a matter cognizable by the civil magistrate, 
and that belief, being the result of reason, is wholly independent 
of the will, and neither the subject of praise nor of blame, far 
less the object of punishment or of reward. That intolerance had 
ceased at the Reformation—that the Protestant Church had put 
an end to persecution—is an error only of the most ignorant and 
superficial. The influence of the Reformation had, no doubt, 
been salutary in this as in other respects; but persecution had 
been mitigated by very slow degrees; and in its early stages, 
the reformed church was to the full as intolerant, and nearly as 
persecuting, as the hierarchy which it had supplanted. Witness 
the numerous executions of Catholics, and even of Protestant 
Dissenters, in the reign of Elizabeth, accompanied not unfre- 
quently by the most cruel tortures.* At a late period, the Epis- 
copalian church in Scotland even surpassed the cruelties of the 
older times ; and the intolerance of the Presbyterians during the 
whole of the seventeenth century, is too well known to re- 
quire any particular reference. It is from the era of the Re- 
volution that we must date the establishment of that Toleration 
which the Reformation had in no respect secured ; and of which 
the Independents themselves had only made a beginning, great 
as were their services to the cause of liberty. It has been re- 
served for our own times to carry the principles of Locke to 
their full extent, and to supply those deficiencies in the plan of 
religious freedom which he and his worthy coadjutors were un- 
fortunately obliged to leave in their grand work. 

This volume contains a number of interesting pieces not hi- 
therto published, in which Locke’s sentiments on Ecclesiastical 
matters are clearly and forcibly expounded. The great confi- 
dence which was reposed in his judgment by the leaders at the 
Revolution, and by none more than King William, is well 
known. We recommend, then, the following passages, taken 
with little or no selection from these valuable fragments, to the 





* It conveys a striking idea of the persecuting spirit of that age, to find 
Fox (the Martyrologist) addressing to Elizabeth an earnest entreaty, that 
she would be pleased only to put a stop to the burning of the Anabaptists 
in Smithfield ; he seems to think it a great deal too much to seek that no 
punishments, even no capital punishments, should be inflicted for the heresy 
of dissent ; he only begs that such ‘ horrors’ as burning should be disal- 
lowed, ‘ There are chains,’ he says, ‘ there is exile, there are branding 
‘and stripes, and even the gibbet; this alone (burning) I earnestly de- 
‘ prece.’ 
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attention of those who are in the habit of dwelling upon the 
glories and the memory of ‘ our Deliverer.’ 


—<‘ The particular churches in different cities, directed by the prudence, 
and enlarged by the preaching, of these presbyters, under whose care they 
were left, spread themselves so, that, in succession of time, in some 
places, they made great numbers of converts in the neighbourhood and 
villages round about, all which so converted made an accession to, and 
became members of, the church of the neighbouring city, which became 
an episcopacy, and the wagoixse, from which our own name parish comes 
the diocese, which was the name that remained in use for a bishop's 
diocese a good while in the Church; how far the wagoixs, in the first 
times of Christianity, reached, the signification of the word itself, which 
denotes neighbourhood, will easily tell us, and could certainly extend no 
farther than might permit the Christians that lived in it to frequent the 
Christian assemblies in the city, and enjoy the advantage of Church com- 
munion. Though the number of believers were, in some of these cities, 
more than could meet in one assembly for the hearing of the word, and 
performing public acts of worship, and so, consequently, had divers basi- 
licas, or churches, as well as several presbyters to officiate in them, yet 
they continued one church and one congregation, because they continued 
under the government of the same presbyters, and the presbyters officia- 
ted promiscuously in all their meeting-places, and performed all the offices 
of pastors and teachers indifferently to all the members, as they, on their 
side, had the liberty to go to which assembly they pleased ; a plain instance 
whereof we have in several Protestant Churches beyond sea, at Nisnes, at 
St Gall. 

‘ This, probably, seems to be the constitution and bounds of particular 
churches in the most primitive times of Christianity, different from our 
present parochial congregations and episcopal dioceses ; from the first, be- 
cause they were independent Churches, each of them governed within 
themselves by their own presbytery ; from the latter they differ in this, 
that every great town, wherein there were Christians, was a distinct 
church, which took no great extent round about for its parochia, that what 
would allow the converts round about to have the convenience of com- 
munion and church fellowship, in common with the assemblies of Christ- 
ians in that town ; but afterwards, when these Churches were formed into 
episcopacies, under the government of single men, and so became subjects 
of power and matter of ambition, these parochias were extended beyond 
the convenience of church communion ; and human frailty, when it is 
got into power, naturally endeavouring to extend the bounds of its juris- 
diction, episcopal parochias were enlarged, and that name being too nar- 
row, was laid by, and the name of diocese, which signifies large tracts of 
ground, was taken to signify a bishoprick: which way of uniting several 
remote assemblies of Christians and Churches under one governor, upon 
pretence of preventing schism and heresy, and preserving the peace and 
unity of the Church, gave rise to metropolitans and archbishops, and never 
stopped (nor, indeed, upon that foundation well could) till it at last end- 
ed in supremacy.’—Pp. 353, 354. 
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—‘ But the clergy (as they call themselves, of the Christian religion, in 
imitation of the Jewish priesthood) having, almost ever since the first 
ages of the Church, laid claim to this power, separate from civil govern- 
ment, as received from God himself, have, wherever the civil magistrate 
hath been Christian, and of their opinion, and superior in power to the 
clergy, and they not able to cope with him, pretended this power only to 
be spiritual, and to extend no farther ; but yet still pressed, as a duty on 
the magistrate, to punish and persecute those whom they disliked and de- 
clared against. And so, when they excommunicated, their under officer, 
the magistrate, was to execute; and to reward princes for their doing 
their drudgery, they have (whenever princes have been serviceable to 
their ends) been careful to preach up monarchy jure divino ; for common- 
wealths have hitherto been less favourable to their power. But notwith- 
standing the jus divinum of monarchy, when any prince had dared to dis- 
sent from their doctrines or forms, or been less apt to execute the decrees 
of the hierarchy, they have been the first and forwardest in giving check 
to his authority, and disturbance to his government. And princes, on the 
other side, being apt to hearken to such as seem to advance their autho- 
rity, and bring in religion to the assistance of their absolute power, have 
been generally very ready to worry those sheep who have ever so little 
straggled out of those shepherds’ folds, where they were kept in order to 
be shorn by them both. Whilst the magistrate, being persuaded it is 
his duty to punish those the clergy please to call heretics, schismatics, or 
fanatics, or else taught to apprehend danger from dissension in religion, 
thinks it his interest to suppress them—persecutes all who observe not the 
same forms in the religious worship which is set up in his country. The 
people, on the other side, finding the mischiefs that fall on them for wor- 
shipping God according to their own persuasions, enter into confederacies 
and combinations to secure themselves as well as they can; so that op- 
pression and vexation on one side, self-defence and desire of religious 
liberty on the other, create dislikes, jealousies, apprehensions, and factions, 
which seldom fail to break out into downright persecution, or open war. 

‘ But notwithstanding the liberality of the clergy to princes, when they 
have not strength enough to deal with them, be very large, yet when they 
are once in a condition to strive with them for the mastery, then is it 
seen how far their spiritual power extends, and how, in ordine ad spiritu- 
alia, absolute temporal power comes in. So that ordination, that begins 
in priesthood, if it be let alone, will certainly grow up to absolute empire ; 
and though Christ declares himself to have no kingdom of this world, his 
successors have (whenever they can but grasp the power) a large com- 
mission to execute ; and that a rigorously civil dominion. The Popedom 
hath been a large and lasting instance of this. And what Presbytery 
could do, even in its infancy, when it had a little humbled the magistrates, 
let Scotland show. —Pp. 289—291. 
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Art. II.—1. Records of Woman : with other Poems. By Feuicta 
Hemans. 2d Edition. 12mo. Pp. 323. Edinburgh, 1828. 

2. The Forest Sanctuary: with other Poems. By Feuicia He- 
Mans. 2d Edition, with Additions. 12mo. Pp. 325. Edin- 
burgh, 1829. 


OMEN, we fear, cannot do every thing; nor even every thing 
they attempt. But what they can do, they do, for the most 
part, excellently—and much more frequently with an absolute 
and perfect success, than the aspirants of our rougher and more 
ambitious sex. They cannot, we think, represent naturally the 
fierce and sullen passions of men—nor their coarser vices—nor 
even scenes of actual business or contention—and the mixed 
motives, and strong and faulty characters, by which affairs of 
moment are usually conducted on the great theatre of the world. 
For much of this they are disqualified by the delicacy of their 
training and habits, and the still more disabling delicacy which 
pervades their conceptions and feelings; and from much they 
are excluded by their actual inexperience of the realities they 
might wish to describe—by their substantial and incurable igno- 
rance of business—of the way in which serious affairs are ac- 
tually managed—and the true nature of the agents and impulses 
that give movement and direction to the stronger currents of 
ordinary life. Perhaps they are also incapable of long moral or 
political investigations, where many complex and indeterminate 
elements are to be taken into account, and a variety of opposite 
probabilities to be weighed before coming to a conclusion. They 
are generally too impatient to get at the ultimate results, to go 
well through with such discussions; and either stop short at 
some imperfect view of the truth, or turn aside to repose in the 
shadow of some plausible error. This, however, we are persua- 
ded, arises entirely from their being seldom set on such tedious 
tasks. Their proper and natural business is the practical regula- 
tion of private life, in all its bearings, affections, and concerns ; 
and the questions with which they have to deal in that most 
important department, though often of the utmost difficulty and 
nicety, involve, for the most part, but few elements; and may 
generally be better described as delicate than intricate ;—requi- 
ring for their solution rather a quick tact and fine perception 
than a patient or laborious examination. For the same reason, 
they rarely succeed in long works, even on subjects the best 
suited to their genius; their natural training rendering them 
equally averse to long doubt and long labour. 
For all other intellectual efforts, however, either of the un- 
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derstanding or the fancy, and requiring a thorough knowledge 
either of man’s strength or his weakness, we apprehend them to 
be, in all respects, as well qualified as their brethren of the 
stronger sex; while, in their perceptions of grace, propriety, 
ridicule—their power of detecting artifice, hypocrisy, and affec- 
tation—the force and promptitude of their sympathy, and their 
capacity of noble and devoted attachment, and of the efforts and 
sacrifices it may require, they are, beyond all doubt, our supe- 
riors. 

Their business being, as we have said, with actual or social 
life, and the colours it receives from the conduct and dispositions 
of individuals, they unconsciously acquire, at a very early age, 
the finest perception of character and manners, and are almost 
as soon instinctively schooled in the deep and dangerous learn- 
ing of feeling and emotion; while the very minuteness with which 
they make and meditate on these interesting observations, and 
the finer shades and variations of sentiment which are thus trea- 
sured and recorded, trains their whole faculties to a nicety and 
pr ecision of operation, which often discloses itself to advantage 
in their application to studies of a very different character. 
When women, accordingly, have turned their minds—as they 
have done but too seldom—to the exposition or arrangement of 
any branch of knowledge, they have commonly exhibited, we 
think, a more beautiful accuracy, and a more uniform and com- 
plete justness of thinking, than their less discriminating brethren. 
There is a finish and completeness about every thing they put 
out of their hands, which indicates not only an inherent taste for 
elegance and neatness, but a habit of nice observation, and 
singular exactness of judgment. 

It has been so little the fashion, at any time, to encourage 
women to write for publication, that it is more difficult than it 
should be, to prove these truths by examples. Yet there are 
enough, within the reach of a very careless and superficial glance 
over the open field of literature, to enable us to explain, at least, 
and illustrate, if not entirely to verify, our assertions. No man, 
we will venture to say, could have written the Letters of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, or the Novels of Miss Austin, or the Hymns 
and Early Lessons of Mrs Barbauld, or the Conversations of 
Mrs Marcet. These performances, too, are not only essentially 
and intensely feminine, but they are, in our judgment, decidedly 
more perfect than any masc uline productions with which they 
can be brought into comparison. They accomplish more com- 
pletely all the ends at which they aim, and are worked out with 
a gracefulness and felicity of execution which excludes all idea 
of failure, and entirely satisfies the expectations they may have 
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raised. We might easily have added to these instances. There 
are many parts of Miss Edgeworth’s earlier stories, and of Miss 
Mitford’s sketches and descriptions, and not a little of Mrs 
Opie’s, that exhibit the same fine and penetrating spirit of ob- 
servation, the same softness and delicacy of hand, and unerring 
truth of delineation, to which we have alluded as characterising 
the purer specimens of female art. The same distinguishing 
traits of a woman’s spirit are visible through the grief and the 
piety of Lady Russel, and the gaicty, the spite, and the venture- 
someness of Lady Mary Wortley. We have not as yet much fe- 
male poetry; but there is a truly feminine tenderness, purity, 
and elegance, in the Psyche of Mrs Tighe, and in some of the 
smaller pieces of Lady Craven. On some of the works of Madame 
de Staél—her Corinne especially—there is a still deeper stamp 
of the genius of her sex. Her pictures of its boundless devoted- 
ness—its depth and capacity of suffering—its high aspirations— 
its painful irritability, and inextinguishable thirst for emotion, 
are powerful specimens of that morbid anatomy of the heart, 
which no hand but that of a woman’s was fine enough to have 
laid open, or skilful enough to have recommended to our sympa- 
thy and love. There is the same exquisite and inimitable deli- 
cacy, if not the same power, in many of the happier passages of 
Madame de Souza and Madame Cottin—to say nothing of the 
more lively and yet melancholy records of Madame de Staal, du- 
ring her long penance in the court of the Duchesse de Maine. 

But we are preluding too largely; and must come at once to 
the point, to which the very heading of this article has already 
admonished the most careless of our readers that we are tend- 
ing. We think the poetry of Mrs Hemans a fine exemplification 
of Female Poetry—and we think it has much of the perfection 
which we have ventured to ascribe to the happier productions of 
female genius. 

It may not be the best imaginable poetry, and may not indi- 
cate the very highest or most commanding genius; but it em- 
braces a great deal of that which gives the very best poetry its 
chief power of pleasing; and would strike us, perhaps, as more 
impassioned and exalted, if it were not regulated and harmonized 
by the most beautiful taste. It is infinitely sweet, elegant, and 
tender—touching, perhaps, and contemplative, rather than vehe- 

ment and overpowering; and not only finished throughout with 
an exquisite delicacy, and even serenity of execution, but in- 
formed with a purity and loftiness of feeling, and a certain sober 
and humble tone of indulgence and piety, which must satisfy 
all judgments, and allay the apprehensions of those who are most 
afraid of the passionate exaggerations of poetry. The diction 
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is always beautiful, harmonious, and free—and the themes, 
though of infinite variety, uniformly treated with a grace, origin« 
ality and judgment, which mark the same master hand. These 
themes she has borrowed, with the peculiar interest and imagery 
that belong to them, from the legends of different nations, and 
the most opposite states of society ; ; and has contrived to retain 
much of what is interesting and peculiar in each of them, with- 
out adopting, along with it, any of the revolting or extravagant 
excesses which may characterise the taste or manners of the peo- 
ple or the age from which it has been derived. She has thus 
transfused into her German or Scandinavian legends the ima- 
ginative and daring tone of the originals, without the mystical 
exaggerations of the one, or the painful fierceness and coarseness 
of the other—she has preserved the clearness and elegance of 
the French, without their coldness or affectation—and the tender- 
ness and simplicity of the early Italians, without their diffuse- 
ness or languor. Though occasionally expatiating, somewhat 
fondly and at large, amongst the sweets of her own planting, 
there is, on the whole, a great condensation and brevity in most 
of her pieces, and, almost without exception, a most judicious 
and vigorous conclusion. The great merit, however, of her poet- 
ry, is undoubtedly in its tenderness and its beautiful imagery. 
The first’ requires no explanation; but we must be allowed to 
add a word as to the peculiar charm and character of the latter. 

It has always been our opinion, that the very essence of poetry, 
apart from the pathos, the wit, or the brilliant description which 
may be embodied in it, but may exist equally in prose, consists in 
the fine perception and vivid expression of that subtle and mys- 
terious analogy which exists between the physical and the moral 
world—which makes outward things and qualities the natural 
types and emblems of inward gifts ‘and emotions, and leads us 
to ascribe life and sentiment to every thing that interests us in 
the aspects of external nature. The feeling of this analogy, ob- 
scure and inexplicable as the theory of it may be, is so deep and 
universal in our nature, that it has stamped itself on the ordi- 
nary language of men of every kindred and speech: and that to 
such an extent, that one half of the epithets by which we fami- 
liarly designate moral and physical qualities, are in reality so 
many metaphors, borrowed reciprocally, upon this analogy, from 
those opposite forms of existence. The ver y familiarity, how- 
ever, of the expression, in these instances, t takes aw: ay its poeti- 

‘al effect—and indeed, in subst ince, its metaphorical character. 
The original sense of the word is entirely forgotten in the deri- 
vative one to which it has succeeded ; and it requires some etymo- 
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logical recollection to convince us that it was originally nothing 
else than a typical or analogical illustration. Thus we talk of a 
penetrating understanding, and a furious blast—a weighty argu- 
ment, and a gentle stream—without being at all aware that we 
are speaking in the language of poetry, and transferring quali- 
ties from one extremity of the sphere of being toanother. In 
these cases, accordingly, the metaphor, by ceasing to be felt, in 
reality ceases to exist, and the analogy being no longer intima- 
ted, of course can produce no effect. But whenever it is inti- 
mated, it does produce an effect; and that effect we think is 
poetry. 

It has substantially two functions, and operates in two direc- 
tions. In the first place, it strikes vividly out, and flashes at 
once on our minds, the conception of an inward feeling or emo- 
tion, which it might otherwise have been difficult to convey, by 
the presentment of some bodily form or quality, which is instant- 
ly felt to be its true representative, and enables us to fix and com- 
prehend it with a force and clearness not otherwise attainable ; 
and, in the second place, it vivifies dead and inanimate matter 
with the attributes of living and sentient mind, and fills the 
whole visible universe around us with objects of interest and 
sympathy, by tinging them with the hues of life, and associating 
them with our own passions and affections. This magical ope- 
ration the poet too performs, for the most part, in one of two 
ways—either by the direct agency of similes and metaphors, 
more or less condensed or developed, or by the mere graceful 
presentment of such visible objects on the scene of his passionate 
dialogues or adventures, as partake of the character of the emo- 
tion he wishes to excite, and thus form an appropriate accompani- 
ment or preparation for its direct indulgence or display. The 
former of those methods has perhaps been most frequently em- 
ployed, and certainly has most attracted attention. But the lat- 
ter, though less obtrusive, and perhaps less frequently resorted 
to of set purpose, is, we are inclined to think, the most natural 
and efficacious of the two; and is often adopted, we believe, un- 
consciously by poets of the highest order ;—the predominant emo- 
tion of their minds overflowing spontaneously on all the objects 
which present themselves to their fancy, and calling ont from 
them, and colouring with its own hues, those that are naturally 
emblematic of its character, and in accordance with its general 
expression. It would be easy to show how habitually this is 
done by Shakspeare, and Milton especially, and how much many 
of their finest passages are indebted both for force and richness of 
effect to this general and diffusive harmony of the external cha- 
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racter of their scenes with the passions of their living agents— 
this harmonizing and appropriate glow with which they kindle 
the whole surrounding atmosphere, and bring all that strikes the 
sense into unison with all that touches the heart. 

But it is more to our present purpose to say, that we think 
the fair writer before us is eminently a mistress of this poetical 
secret; and, in truth, it was solely for the purpose of illus- 
trating this great charm and excellence in her imagery, that we 
have ventured upon this little dissertation. Almost all her 
poems are rich with fine, descriptions, and studded over with 
images of visible beauty. But these are never idle ornaments: 
All her pomps have a meaning; and her flowers and her gems 
are arranged, as they are said to be among Eastern lovers, so 
as to speak the language of truth and of passion. This is pe- 
culiarly remarkable in some little pieces, which seem at first 
sight to be purely descriptive—but are soon found to tell upon 
the heart, with a deep moral and pathetic impression. But it 
is a truth nearly as conspicuous in the greater part of her pro- 
ductions; where we scarcely meet with any striking sentiment 
that is not ushered in by some such symphony of external na- 
ture—and scarcely a lovely picture that does not serve as a fore- 
ground to some deep or lofty emotion. We may illustrate this 
proposition, we think, by opening either of these little volumes 
at random, and taking what they first present to us.—The fol- 
lowing exquisite lines, for example, on a Palm-tree in an Eng- 
lish garden : 

‘ It waved not thro’ an Eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 

It was not fann’d by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas, 

Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O’er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 

‘ But far the exiled Palm-tree grew 
*Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Thro’ the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould, 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 

‘ Strange look’d it there !—the willow stream’d 
Where silvery waters near it gleam’d ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the Desert’s Tree, 
And showers of snowy roses made 

A lustre in its fan-like shade. 


* There came an eve of festal hours— 
Rich music fill’d that garden’s bowers : 
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Lamps, that from flowering branches hung, 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung, 

And bright forms glanced—a fairy show— 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 


‘But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng, 
Seem’d reckless all of dance or song : 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been— 
Of crested brow, and long black hair— 
A stranger, like the Palm-tree, there. 


* And slowly, sadly moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 
He pass *d the pale green olives by, 

Nor won the chesnut flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole Palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame ! 


‘ To him, to him its rustling spoke, 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whisper’d of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile ; 

Aye, to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave’s moan ! 


‘, His mother’s cabin home, that lay 

Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 

The dashing of his brethren’s oar, 

The conch-note heard along the shore ;— 

All thro’ his wakening bosom swept : 

He clasp’d his country’s Tree—and wept ! 
‘Oh! scorn him not !—the strength, whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th’ unconquerable power, which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills— 

‘These have one fountain deep and clear,— 
The same whence gush’d that child-like tear ! 


The following, which the author has named, ‘ Graves 
Household,’ has rather less of external scenery, but serves, like 
the others, to show how well the graphic and pathetic may be 
made to set off cach other : 


* They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill’d one home with glee ;— 
Their graves are sever’d, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


© The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight,— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 
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* One, midst the forests of the West, 
By a dark stream is laid,— 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


* The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep : 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


* One sleeps where southern vines are drest 
Above the noble slain : 

He wrapt his colours round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


* And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers,— 
The last of that bright band. 


‘ And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee! - 


‘ They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth,— 
Alas ! for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, oh earth ! 


We have taken these pieces chiefly on account of their short- 
ness: But it would not be fair to Mrs Hemans not to present 
our readers with one longer specimen—and to give a portion of 
her graceful narrative along with her pathetic descriptions. This 
story, of § The Lady of the Castle,’ is told, we think, with great 
foree and sweetness : 

‘ Thou seest her pictured with her shining hair, 
(Famed were those tresses in Provencal song,) 
Half braided, half o’er cheek and bosom fair 
Let loose, and pouring sunny waves along 
Her gorgeous vest. A child’s right hand is roving 
Midst the rich curls, and, oh ! how meekly loving 
Its earnest looks are lifted to the face, 
Which bends to meet its lip in laughing grace ! 
Yet that bright lady’s eye methinks hath less 
Of deep, and still, and pensive tenderness, 
Than might beseem a mother’s—on her brow 
Something too much there sits of native scorn, 
And her smile kindles with a conscious glow. 
— These may be dreams—but how shall woman tell 
Of woman’s shame, and not with tears ?—She fell ! 
That mother left that child !—went hurrying by 
Its cradlehaply, not without a sigh ; 
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Haply one moment o’er its rest serene 

She hung—but no! it could not thus have been, 
For she went on !—forsook her home, her hearth, 
All pure affection, all sweet household mirth, 

To live a gaudy and dishonour'd thing, 

Sharing in guilt the splendours of a king. 


* Her lord, in very weariness of life, 
Girt on his sword for scenes of distant strife ; 
He reck’d no more of glory :—grief and shame 
Crush’d out his fiery nature, and his name 
Died silently. A shadow o’er his halls 
Crept year by year; the minstrel pass'd their walls ; 
The warder’s horn hung mute :—meantime the child, 
On whose first flowering thoughts no parent smiled, 
A gentle girl, and yet deep-hearted, grew 
Into sad youth ; for well, too well, she knew 
Her mother’s tale! Its memory made the sky 
Seem all too joyous for her shrinking eye ; 
Check’d on her lip the flow of song, which fain 
Would there have linger’d ; flush’d her cheek to pain, 
If met by sudden glance; and gave a tone 
Of sorrow, as for something lovely gone, 
Even to the spring’s glad voice. Her own was low 
And plaintive !—Oh ! there lie such depths of woe 
In a young blighted spirit! Manhood rears 
A haughty brow, and age has done with tears ; 
But youth bows down to misery, in amaze 
At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh days,— 
And thus it was with her. A mournful sight | 
In one so fair—for she indeed was fair— 
Not with her mother’s dazzling eyes of light. 
Hers were more shadowy, full of thought and prayer ; 
And with long lashes o’er a white-rose cheek, ; | 
Drooping in gloom, yet tender still and meek, 
Still that fond child’s—and, oh! the brow above, 
So pale and pure! so form’d for holy love 
To gaze upon in silence !—But she felt | 
That love was not for her, though hearts would melt 
Where’er she moved, and reverence mutely given 
Went with her; and low prayers, that call’d on Heaven 
To bless the young Isaure. 


‘ One sunny morn, 

With alms before her castle gate she stood, 
*Midst peasant-groups ; when, breathless and o’erworn, 

And shrouded in long robes of widowhood, 
A stranger through them broke :—the orphan maid 
With her sweet voice, and proffer’d hand of aid, 
Turn’d to give welcome; but a wild sad look 
Met hers; a gaze that all her spirit shook ; 
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And that pale woman, suddenly subdued 

By some strong passion in its gushing mood, 

Knelt at her feet, and bathed them with such tears 
As rain the hoarded agonies of years 

From the heart’s urn ; and with her white lips press’d 
The ground they trode; then, burying in her vest 
Her brow’s deep flush, sobb’d out—* Oh! undefiled ! 
I am thy mother—spurn me not, my child !” 


‘ Isaure had pray’d for that lost mother; wept 
O’er her stain’d memory, while the happy slept 
In the hush’d midnight ; stood with mournful gaze 
Before yon picture’s smile of other days, 
But never breathed in human ear the name 
Which weigh’d her being to the earth with shame. 
What marvel if the anguish, the surprise, 
The dark remembrances, the alter’d guise, 
Awhile o’erpower'd her ?—from the weeper’s touch 
She shrank—'twas but a moment—yet too much 
For that all-humbled one; its mortal stroke 
Came down like lightning, and her full heart broke 
At once in silence. Heavily and prone 
She sank, while, o’er her castle’s threshold-stone, 
Those long fair tresses—they still brightly wore 
Their early pride, though bound with pearls no more— 
Bursting their fillet, in sad beauty roll’d, 
And swept the dust with coils of wavy gold. 


‘ Her child bent o’er her—call’d her—'twas too late— 
Dead lay the wanderer at her own proud gate ! 
The joy of courts, the star of knight and bard,— 
How didst thou fall, O bright-hair’d Ermengarde !’ 


The following sketch of * Joan of Arc in Rheims,’ is in a 
loftier and more ambitious vein; but sustained with equal grace, 
and as touching in its solemn tenderness. We can afford to ex- 
tract but a part of it: 


——‘ Within, the light, 

Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flowing, 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight, 
The chivalry of France, their proud heads bowing 

In martial vassalage !—while ’midst the ring, 

And shadow’d by ancestral tombs, a king 

Received his birthright’s crown. For this, the hymn 
Swell’d out like rushing waters, and the day 

With the sweet censer’s misty breath grew dim, 
As through long aisles it fioated o’er th’ array 

Of arms and sweeping stoles. But who, alone 

And unapproach’d, beside the altar-stone, 

With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 

And the gold helm, through clouds of fragrance gleaming, 
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Silent and radiant stood ?—The helm was raised, 
And the fair face reveal’d, that upward | gazed, 
Intensely worshipping ;—a still, clear face, 
Youthful, but brightly solemn _W oman’s cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 
Yet glorified with inspiration’s trace 
On its pure paleness ; while, enthroned above, 
The pictured Virgin, with her smile of love, 
Seem’d bending o’er her votaress.—That slight form ! 
Was that the le: ider through the battle storm ? 
Had the soft light in that “adoring eye, 
Guided the warrior where the sw vords flash’d high?’ 
--eeee A triumphant strain, 
A ps rich arene of warlike melodies, 
Gush’d through the portals of the antique fane, 
And forth she came.’..... 
* The shouts that fill’d 
The hollow heaven tempestuously, were still’d 
One moment; and in that brief pause, the tone, 
As of a breeze that o’er her home had blown, 
Sank on the bright maid’s heart.—* Joanne !”—Who spoke, 
Like those whose childhood with her childhood grew 
Under one roof ?—** Joanne !”—/hai murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth !—She turn’d—she knew 
Beside her, mark’d from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, 
The stately shepherd ; and the youth, whose joy 
From his dark eye flash’d proudly ; ; and the boy, 
y he youngest- born, that ever loved her best: 
« Father! and ye my brothers !’—On the breast 
oF that grey sire she sank—and swiftly back, 
Even in an instant, to their native track 
Her free thoughts flow’d.—She saw the pomp no morc 
The plumes, the banners :—to her cabin door, 
And to the Fairy’s Fountain in the glade, 
Where her young sisters by her side had play ‘d, 
And to her hamlet’s chapel, where it rose 
Hallowing the forest unto deep repose, 
Her spirit turn’d.—The very wood-note, sung 
In early spring-time by the bird, which dwelt 
Where o'er her father’s roof the beech- leaves hung, 
Was in her heart ; a music heard and felt, 
Winning her back to nature —She unbound 
The helm of many battles from her head, 
And, with her bright locks bow’d to swee p the ground, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for joy, and said,— 
« Bless me, my father, bless me! and with thee, 
To the still cabin and the beechen- tree, 
Let me return !”’ 


There are several strains of a more passionate character ; 
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especially in the two poetical epistles from Lady Arabella Stuart 
and Properzia Rossi. We shall venture to give a few lines from 
the former. The Lady Arabella was of royal descent; and ha- 
ving excited the fears of our pusillanimous James by a secret 
union with the Lord Seymour, was detained ina cruel captivity, 
by that heartless monarch, till the close of her life—during 
which she is supposed to have indited this letter to her lover 
from her prison house. 


‘ My friend, my friend! where art thou? Day by day, 
Gliding, like some dark mournful stream, away, 
My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 
Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs 
Round hall and hamlet ; Summer, with her smile, 
Fills the green forest j—young hearts breathe their vows ; 
Brothers, long parted, meet s fair children rise 
Round the glad board : Hope laughs from loving eyes : 
—All this is in the world !—These joys lie sown, 
The dew of every path—On one alone 
Their freshness may not fall—the stricken deer, 
Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 
Ye are from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers ! 
By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent ; 
O’er you the 0: uk shed down the summer showers, 
And the lark’s nest was where your bright cups bent, 
Quivering to breeze and rain-drop, like the sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven’s eye hath been, 
Through the leaves pouring its dark sultry blue 
Into your glowing hearts ; the bee to you 
Hath murmur d, and the rill—My soul grows faint 
With passionate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your hi wunts by dell and | stream,—the green, the free, 
lhe full of all sweet sound,—the shut from me! 


There went a swift bird singing past my cell— 

O Love and Freedom! ye are lovely things ! ! 
With you the peasant on the hills m: Ly dwell, 

And by the streams ; but I—the blood of kings, 
A proud unmingling river, through my veins 
Flows in lone brightness,—and its gifts are chains! 
—Kings !—I had silent visions of deep bliss, 
Leaving their thrones far distant, and for this 
I am cast under their triumphal car, 

An insect to be crush’d. 

‘ Thou hast forsaken me! I feel, I know, 

There would be rescue if this were not so. 

Thou’rt at the chase, thou’rt at the festive board, 
Thou’rt where the red wine free and high is pour'd, 
Thou’rt where the dancers meet !—a magic glass 

Is set within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 
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Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower and hall ;— 
1 see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 

Thine !—What dost thou amidst the bright and fair, 
Whispering light words, and mocking my despair ? 
It is not well of thee !—my love was more 

Than fiery song way breathe, deep thought explore ; 
And there thou smilest while my heart is dying, 
With all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 
Ev’n thou, on w vyhom they hung their last green leaf— 
Yet smile, smile on! too bright art thou for grief.’ 


The following, though it has no very distinct object or moral, 
breathes, we think, the very spirit of poetry, in its bright and 
vague picturings, and is well entitled to the name it bears— 
‘An Hour of Romance :’ 

‘ There were thick leaves above me and around, 
And low sweet sighs, like those of childhood’s sleep, 
Amidst their dimness, ‘and a fitful sound 
As of soft showers on water ;—dark and deep 
Lay the oak shadows o’er the turf, so still 
They scem’d but pictured glooms: a hidden rill 
Made music, such as haunts us in a dream, 
Under the fern-tufts : and a tender gleam 
Of soft green light, as by the glow-worm shed, 
Came | pouring thro’ the woven beech- boughs down, 
And steep’d the magic page wherein I read 
Of royal chivalry and old renown, 
A tale of Palestine.*—Meanwhile the bee 
Swept past me with a tone of summer hours, 
A drowsy bugle, wafting thoughts of flowers, 
Blue skies and amber sunshine: brightly free, 
On filmy wings the purple dragon-fiy : 
Shot glancing like a fairy javelin by ; 
And a sweet voice of sorrow told the dell 
Where sat the lone wood-pigeon : 
But ere long, 
All sense of these things faded, as the spell 
Breathing from that | high gorgeous tale grew strong 
On my chain’d soul —'twas not the leaves I heard— 
A Syrian wind the Lion-banner stirr’d, 
Thro’ its proud, floating folds :—twas not the brook, 
Singing in secret thro’ its grassy glen ;— 
Aw vild. shrill trumpet of the Saracen 
Peal’d from the desert’s lonely heart, and shook 
The burning air.—Like clouds when winds are high, 
O’er glittering sands flew steeds of Araby, 
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And tents rose up, and sudden lance and spear 
Flash’d where a fountain’s diamond wave lay clear, 
Shadow’d by graceful palm-trees. Then the shout 
Of merry England’s joy swell’d freely out, 

Sent thro’ an Eastern heaven, whose glorious hue 
Made shields dark mirrors to its depths of blue: | 
And harps were there ;—I heard their sounding strings, 
As the waste echoed to the mirth of kings.— 

The bright masque faded.—Unto life’s worn track, 
What call’d me from its flood of glory, back ? 

A voice of happy childhood !—and they pass’d, 
Banner, and harp, and Paynim trumpet’s blast ; 

Yet might I scarce bewail the splendours gone, 

My heart so leap'd to that sweet laughter’s tone.’ 


There is great sweetness in the following portion of a little 
poem on a * Girls’ School :’ 


‘Oh! joyous creatures! that will sink to rest, 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done, 

As birds with slumber’s honey-dew opprest, 
’Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun— 

Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 

Is Woman’s tenderness—how soon her woe ! 


‘ Her look is on you—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches, from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 


‘ Her lot is on you! to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain ; 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And, oh! to love through all things—therefore pray ! 


There is a fine and stately solemnity in these lines on ‘The 
© Lost Pleiad :’ 


‘ Hath the night lost a gem, the regal night? 


She wears her crown of old magnificence, 
Though thou art exiled thence— 


No desert seems to part those urns of light, 


*Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 


‘ They rise in joy, the starry myriads burning— 


The shepherd greets them on his mountains free ; 
And from the silvery sea 


To them the sailor’s wakeful eye is turning— 
y g 


Unchanged they rise, they have not mourn’d for thee. 
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* Couldst thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 
E’en as a dew-drop from the myrtle spray, 
Swept by the wind away? 
Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race ? 
And was there power to smite them with decay ? 


‘ Then who shall talk of thrones, of sceptres riven ? 
Bow’d be our hearts to think on what we are, 
When from its height afar 
A World sinks thus—and yon majestic heaven 
Shines not the less for that one vanish’d star!’ 


The following, on ‘ The Dying Improvisatore,’ have a rich 
lyrical cadence, and glow of deep feeling: 


€ Never, oh! never more, 
On thy Rome’s purple heaven mine eye shall dwell, 
Or watch the bright waves melt along thy shore— 
My Italy, “farewell ! ! 


* Alas !—thy hills among, 

Had I but left a memory of my name, 

Of love and grief one deep, true, fervent song, 
U nto: immortal fame ! 


* But like a lute’s brief tone, 

Like a rose-odour on the breezes cast, 

Like a swift flush of dayspring, seen and gone 
So hath my spirit pass’d! 


* Yet, yet remember me! 
Friends! that upon its murmurs oft have hung, 
When from my bosom, joyously and free, 

The fiery fountain sprung. 


© Under the dark rich blue 
Of midnight heavens, and on the star-lit sea, 
And when woods kindle into spring’s first hue, 
Sweet friends! remember me! 
© And in the marble halls, 
Where life’s full glow the dreams of be: uty wear, 
And poet- -thoughts embodied light the walls, 
Let me be with you there ! 


Fain would I bind for you 
My memory with all glorious things to dwell ; 
Fain bid all lovely sounds my name renew— 
Sweet friends, bright land, farewell !’ 

But we must stop here. There would be no end of our ex- 
tracts, if we were to yield to the temptation of noting down every 
beautiful passage which arrests us in tur ning over “the leaves of 
the volumes before us. We ought to recolle ct, too, that there 
are few to whom our pages are likely to come, who are not al- 
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ready familiar with their beauties ; and, in fact, we have made 
these extracts, less with the presumptuous belief that we are 
introducing Mrs Hemans for the first time to the knowledge or 
admiration of our readers, than from a desire of illustrating, by 
means of them, the singular felicity in the choice and employ- 
ment of her imagery, of which we have already spoken so much 
at large ;—that fine accord she has established between the world 
of sense and of soul—that delicate blending of our deep inward 
emotions with their splendid symbols and emblems without. 

We have seen too much of the perishable nature of modern 
literary fame, to venture to predict to Mrs Hemans that hers 
will be immortal, or even of very long duration. Since the be- 
ginning of our critical career, we have seen a vast deal of beau- 
tiful poetry pass into oblivion, in spite of our feeble efforts to re- 
call or retain it in remembrance. The tuneful quartos of Southey 
are already little better than lumber:—And the rich melodies 
of Keats and Shelley,—and the fantastical emphasis of Words- 
worth,—and the plebeian pathos of Crabbe, are melting fast from 
the fields of our vision. The novels of Scott have put out his 
poetry. Even the splendid strains of Moore are fading into dis- 
tance and dimness, except where they have been married to im- 
mortal music; and the blazing star of Byron himself is rece- 
ding from its place of pride. We need say nothing of Milman, 
and Croly, and Atherstone, and Hood, and a legion of others, 
who, with no ordinary gifts of taste and fancy, have not so pro- 
perly survived their fame, as been excluded by some hard fa- 
tality from what seemed their just inheritance. The two who 
have the longest withstood this rapid withering of the laurel, 
and with the least marks of decay on their branches, are Rogers 
and Campbell ; neither of them, it may be remarked, voluminous 
writers, and both distinguished rather for the fine taste and 
consummate elegance of their writings, than for that fiery pas- 
sion, and disdainful vehemence, which seemed for a time to be 
so much more in favour with the public. 

If taste and elegance, however, be titles to enduring fame, we 
might venture securely to promise that rich boon to the author 
before us; who adds to those great merits a tenderness and lofti- 
ness of feeling, and an ethereal purity of sentiment, which could 
only emanate from the soul of a woman. She must beware of 
becoming too voluminous; and must not venture again on any 
thing so long as the ‘ Forest Sanctuary.’ But, if the next ge- 
ner ation inherits our taste for short poems, we are persuaded it 
will not readily allow her to be forgotten. For we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that she is, beyond all comparison, the most touch- 
ing and accomplished writer of occasional verses that our litera- 
ture has yet to boast of 
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Art. IIL—1. Enguéte sur les Fers. Ato, pp. 368. Paris, 
1829. 

2. Enquéte sur les Sucres. 4to, pp. 324. Paris, 1829. 

3. De L’ Enquéte sur les Fers, et des Conditions du Bon Marché 
permanent des Fers en France, par J. J. Baude. 8vo, pp. 89. 
Paris, 1829. 

4. De L’Enquéte sur les Fers, par M. Anisson Dupéron. 8vo, 
pp. 57. Paris, 1829. 

5. Mémoire sur le Tarif des Sucres, par les Raffineurs de Sucre 
de Paris. 4to, pp. 72. Paris, 1828. 

6. Observations Adressées ad la Commission D’ Enquéte, par le 
Délégué = la Chambre de Commerce de Lyon. 4to, pp. 12. 
Lyon, 182¢ 

7. Mémoire a son Excellence le Ministre du Commerce, §c. par les 
Fabricans D’Etoffes de Soie de la Ville de Lyon. Ato, pp. 46. 
Lyon, 1829. 

8. The Manufactures and Commerce of Lyons, translated Srom the 
French of Charles Dupin. 12mo, pp. 26. Coventry, 1829. 
9. Rapport de la Commission Libre, nommée par les Manufac- 
turiers et Negocians de Paris, sur 0 Enquéte relative dl état actuel 
de Vindustrie du Coton en France. 8vo, pp. 238. Paris, 1829. 

10. Sitwation del’ Industrie Cotoniere en France, en 1828, par M. 
Singer, ex-Negociant-manufacturier. 8vo, pp. 108. Paris, 
1829. 

ll. Petition des Propriétaires de Vignes, du Département de la 
Gironde, Adressée aux Chambres, et Mémoire al Appui. Ato, 
pp. 10 and 75. Bordeaux, 1828. 

12. Recherches Statistiques sur les Foréts de la France, par Fai- 
seau Lavanne. 4to, pp. 100. Paris, 1829. 


We commercial policy of France, and the effects which it 
has already had, and promises to have, on her industry, and 

the condition of her people, have recently begun to attract a 
good deal of attention on this side the Channel. And we can 
truly say, that there are few subjects that are more worthy of 
being studied. The policy in question is exerting a most power- 
ful influence over the fortunes of ¢hirty-iwo millions of people ; 
and would, therefore, though it were in other respects wholly 
alien to us, be an object of rational curiosity and investigation. 
Such, however, is not really the case. Our interest in the ex- 
periments now going on in France, is that rather of parties than 
spectators. The policy pursued by her government had long 
the ascendency in this country; and it is said by many, that 
the difficulties in which we have recently been involved, are 
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wholly to be ascribed to our having, in some degree, relaxed the 
old prohibitive system, and begun to act on more enlarged and 
liberal principles. Under these circumstances, it becomes of 
the greatest importance to look at the effects that the exclusive 
system is producing in France. Her government has, for a 
lengthened period, never hesitated about granting all the pro- 
tection to every class of producers that it thought fit to require. 
If a duty of 100 per cent on importation from abroad, was not 
sufficient to exclude foreign competition, the duty was increased 
to 200, or 500 per cent, or the article was wholly prohibited ! 
M. de Saint-Cricq was a minister after the good old fashion ; 
restrictions, prohibitions, and bounties being, in his estimation, 
the genuine sources of national power and prosperity, and the 
freedom of industry the most certain cause of their decline. 
The commerce and industry of France have not been sacrificed 
to ‘a rage for experiments,’ and ‘ newfangled theories.’ What- 
ever may happen to them, her ministers, from the era of the 
First-Consulship downwards, are entitled to affirm, that they 
have acted according to the most approved principles of the mer- 
cantile system,—that had its most strenuous English supporters 
been in their place, they could not have done more. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greatest consequence to inquire 
into the actual results of this system. Are the manufactures 
and commerce of France in a flourishing condition? Have the 
people a ready market for their produce ? Are they, in these re- 
spects, satisfied with their condition ? 

We unhesitatingly aver, that every one of these questions must 
be answered in the negative. There is not a single branch of 
manufactures or commerce that is, at this moment, in a flou- 
rishing condition. Even the businesses that have been fenced 
round with prohibitions, are in any thing but a thriving state ; 
while wine, brandy, and silk, the leading products of France, 
and the materials by which she formerly carried on a lucrative 
and extensive foreign commerce, meet with no profitable outlet, 
and have become almost unsaleable. The distress in the southern 
departments is alike general and severe. And instead of being 
satisfied with their condition, the leading merchants of Paris, 
Bordeaux, and other great towns, as well as vast numbers of the 
agriculturists, have petitioned for the repeal or modification of 
the prohibitive system ; which, how inexplicable soever it may 
appear to its admirers, they have denounced as ‘ a most deplo- 
‘rable error,’ and as being totally subversive of the national 
prosperity. 

Napoleon was the great practical apostle of that School of 
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which Mr Sadler is the present oracle. During his ascendency, 
he adopted every means in his power to exclude foreign manu- 
factured goods from France, and to render her independent of 
extrinsic supplies. We believe it would not be difficult to show, 
that this policy contributed powerfully to accelerate his down- 
fall ; and it would seem as if it were, in some measure, from gra- 
titude for its influence in this respect, that it has been so religious- 
ly followed by his successors. No doubt there were circumstances 
that might have justified their interfering, to some extent, to 
lessen the suddenness and violence of the shock that would, most 
probably, have been experienced, had they adopted a totally 
different line of policy immediately upon the restoration. The 
* Continental system’ had either given birth to, or occasioned the 
growth and extension of, several branches of industry, for the 
successful prosecution of which France has no natural capabi- 
lities, and which would, consequently, have been exposed to the 
most imminent hazard, had that system been subverted. The 
establishments for the manufacture of sugar from beet root may 
be quoted as an example of this. Had colonial and foreign su- 
gars been admitted for home consumption at a reasonable duty, 
their ruin must have been instantly completed ; and though there 
neither is nor can be any reason why a system, which imposes 
a heavy burden on the entire kingdom, should be indefinitely 
continued, for the sake of the small body of individuals engaged 
in the beet root manufacture, still it might have been advisable, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, that the duties on 
foreign and colonial sugars should not have been reduced to 
their proper level at once, but gradually. The iron trade had 
also, partly from the obstructions thrown in the way of impor- 
tation by the war, and partly from the great demand it occasion- 
ed for warlike instruments, been greatly extended during its con- 
tinuance. At the termination of hostilities it was necessarily, 
therefore, exposed to a double difficulty ; for, in the first place, 
it had to apprehend a renewal of competition from abroad ; and, 
in the second place, it was necessary that a considerable change 
should take place in the species of articles produced, and that the 
manufacture of ploughs and other useful implements should su- 
persede that of cannons, muskets, &c. In this, as in the former 
case, government might have been warranted, in the view of 
lessening the inconvenience arising from any sudden change, in 
enacting that the duties on iron existing in 1814 should have 
sustained no immediate diminution ; they being, however, made 
to decrease progressively, till the trade had either become en- 
tirely free, or the duty had ceased to be burdensome to the na- 
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tional industry. A similar policy might have been followed with 
respect to the importation of cottons, cloths, &c. The probi- 
bitive system should have been gradually, but slowly relaxed ; 
so that as little injury as possible might have been inflicted upon 
those who had unwarily embarked their capital under the idea 
that it was to be permanent ; at the same time that some relief 
was given to the public from the oppressive burdens it entailed 
on them, and that a guarantee was obtained that it would, at no 
very distant period, be wholly abolished. 

This was the course that common sense, and a regard for the 
most obvious principles of justice and policy, would have point- 
ed out; but it was not the course followed by the ministers of 
Louis. They improved on the system of Napoleon. He knew 
that buying and selling are, in commerce, what action and re- 
action are in physics, equal and contrary; and that it was im- 
possible to exclude foreign produce from the markets of France, 
without, at the same time, putting an end to the importation of 
French produce into foreign countries. But M. de St Cricq and 
his colleagues believed, that objects so utterly incompatible might 
be reconciled ; and they therefore set about giving to the ‘Con- 
‘ tinental system’ an extension of which Napoleon had never 
dreamed,—at the very moment that they were proclaiming their 
anxiety to extend the trade and navigation of the country. The 
duty on foreign iron had continued stationary from 1790, at the 
rate of two francs twenty cents the quintal (220 lbs.); in 1814, 
however, it was raised, under pretence of protecting the iron mas- 
ters from the competition with which they were then threaten- 
ed, to fifteen francs, being an increase of nearly seven times its 
previous amount. But even this was not found sufficient to se- 
cure the iron masters that monopoly which they were naturally 
anxious to obtain ; and, in 1822, the duty was again raised from 
fifteen to twenty-five francs the quintal, making, in all, the enor- 
mous addition of about 1136 per cent to the duties existing in 
1814! 

This system has been acted upon throughout. During the 
war, the islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe had sustained 
almost irreparable injury, and the sugar produced in them and in 
French Guiana had been reduced to a mere trifle. ‘ La restau- 
* ration nous rendit nos colonies ; les cultures s’y trouvaient ruinés, et 
‘ les planteurs écrasés de dettes.’—( Enquéte sur les’ Sucres, p. 225.) 
Here, then, was a peculiarly favourable opportunity for getting 
rid of the colonial monopoly. A moderate duty might have 
been laid, for the sake of revenue, on all foreign sugar imported 
into France, while a temporary exemption from such duty was 
granted to the sugar manufactured at home. But this plan was 
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far too simple and obviously useful to be approved by govern- 
ment. Instead of endeavouring to promote, to the utmost of 
their power, the interests of the thirty-two millions of French 
citizens committed to their care, by enabling them to obtain so 
indispensable an article as sugar at the lowest price, they resol- 
ved to sacrifice them, in order, be it observed, not to protect, 
but to raise anew, a West India interest, consisting of the plant- 
ers and negroes of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and the Isle de 
Bourbon. In furtherance of this statesmanlike object, a discri- 
minating duty of twenty frances the quintal was laid, in 1814, on 
all sugar imported from any foreign country or colony, over and 
above that which was laid on sugar imported from the French 
colonies. In 1816 this discriminating duty was raised to twen- 
ty-five francs; in 1820 to thirty francs; and in 1822 to fifty 
frances; the duty being then fixed at forty-five franes the quintal 
on sugar of the growth of the French colonies, and at ninety- 
five francs on sugar of foreign growth. 

Had the French islands been naturally as productive as the 
colonies of other powers, this system would have been less ob- 
jectionable. Such, however, is very far from being the case. 
It is proved by evidence, taken before the Commission d’ E-nquéte, 
that while the French West India islands do not, at an average, 
yield more than 2500 or 3000 kilogrammes* the hectare, Cuba 
and Porto-Rico yield from 6000 to 7000. Thus, then, it is ob- 
vious that, in order to cause capital to be carried from France, 
and employed in the renewal of sugar plantations in two small 
and comparatively barren islands at the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, which, if war were to break out between France and 
England, would be wrested from the former within less than 
six months, the government has doubled the price of all the sugar 
consumed in France; imposing, exclusive of many other perni- 
cious consequences, a direct pecuniary burden on the consumers, 
which, as we shall afterwards show, may be fairly estimated at 
L.1,400,000 a-year. 

During the ascendency of Napoleon, France comprised the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, while the whole of Italy and the 
best part of Germany were open to her exports, Although, 
therefore, the intercourse she had formerly carried on by sea 
with foreign countries was almost entirely put an end to, her 
wines, silks, and other products, met with a ready and exten- 
sive sale in the Continental markets. But when Napoleon 
had been overthrown, and France reduced within her ancient 


* The kilogramme is equal to 2 lbs. 34 0z, (2.2) avoirdupois. 
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limits, an end was put to the free intercourse she had pre- 
viously carried on with the countries contiguous to her land 
frontier. Here, indeed, she seems to have been the first to set 
a bad example. The Swiss had been in the habit of annually 
sending great numbers of Jean cattle into France; but the go- 
vernment of the latter, no less anxious to protect the interests of 
the landowners than of the iron-masters, immediately closed 
their frontier to the cattle of Switzerland: and the Swiss, not 
being Christians enough to return good for evil, retaliated by 
increasing the duty on French wines, silks, &c., so as to ren- 
der it almost prohibitory. The same thing was done with many 
other articles. The linens, to give only one example, which the 
Germans had been in the habit of freely importing into France 
during the ‘ Empire,’ were now loaded with prohibitory duties ; 
which were avenged by the imposition of similar duties on 
French products imported into Germany.—Let us now see what 
have been the actual results of this system. 

I. The excessively high duties laid on the importation of fo- 
reign iron into France, in 1814 and 1822, have, by reducing the 
imports from abroad, and raising the price of iron at home to a 
comparatively high level, attracted a great deal of capital to the 
iron trade, and occasioned its rapid extension. In 1818, the 
quantity of unwrought iron produced in France, was estimated 
at 1,140,000 metrical quintals; in 1825, it had increased to 
1,976,000 ; and is now supposed to amount to 2,269,000 quin- 
tals. There are now 393 blast-furnaces in France, in fourteen 
of which coal is made use of; while, in 1819, there were only 
290 furnaces, none of which used coal. Thus far, therefore, the 
exclusive system has succeeded. 

But the high duty has not merely extended the production of 
iron in France: It has, at the same time, added greatly to its 
price, and to the price of timber. Had foreign iron been alto- 
gether excluded, there might have been some difficulty in deter- 
mining the average rise of price occasioned by the duty; but as 
there are still from 80,000 to 90,000 quintals of foreign iron 
imported, the greater part of which pays a duty of twenty-five 
francs, it is obvious that, at an average, the price of the whole 
2,269,000 quintals of iron produced in France, must be increa- 
sed in about the same proportion; but, taking the average at 
only twenty francs the quintal, it will make, on the above-men- 
tioned quantity, a sum of 40,538,800 francs, or L.1,621,520; 
being the direct cost of the protection granted to the native 
iron masters. And as the whole number of persons employed 
in this department of the iron trade, is not supposed to exceed 
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80,000, it follows, that the premium paid them amounts, at an 
average, to twenty pounds a-piece. 

But notwithstanding this immense bonus, the iron masters 
are at present in a very depressed condition. It must have been 
evident, indeed, to every one who knew any thing of the sub- 
ject, that the stimulus given to the manufacture, by the enor- 
mous additions made to the duties in 1814 and 1822, could not 
be permanent; and that, after as much capital had been attract- 
ed from other less-favoured businesses, as might be necessary 
to furnish the required supply of iron, the profits, and other 
emoluments of those engaged in the trade, would be reduced to 
the common level. A circumstance which might have been fore- 
seen from the beginning, but which appears to have been wholly 
overlooked when the duties were originally proposed, has power- 
fully contributed to bring about this result, at the same time 
that it has entailed a heavy additional burden on the public. 
Nineteen out of twenty parts of all the iron produced in France, 
are prepared by means of wood; and the multiplication of fur- 
naces, consequent to the augmentation of the duties, has had a 
wonderful influence on the price of this most important article. 
The evidence given before the Commission is quite decisive as 
to this point. In Champagne, for example, the chord of wood, 
which sold in 1819, 20, and 21, at from three fr., to three fr. 
fifty cents, sold in 1826 at from nine to ten franes.—(Enquéte 
sur les Fers,p. 64.) At Chatillon-sur-Seine, the banne of charcoal, 
which had cost sixteen francs in 1822, cost twenty-three francs 
fifty cents in 1827.—(p. '79.) A similar rise has taken place 
everywhere. In the Ardennes, the chord of wood, which brought 
only from seven to eight frances in 1821, fetches at present from 
twelve to thirteen francs. And the produce of the sales of wood 
on account of the state, which amounted, in 1818, to 20,181,000 
francs, had, in 1828, increased to 29,309,000 frances. 

According to the evidence taken before the Commission, the 
production of iron is not, in consequence of this extraordinary 
rise in the price of wooed, more profitable at this moment, than 
it was in 1822, before the duties were raised from fifteen to 
twenty-five francs. M. Heron de Villefosse is of opinion, that 
the iron masters of the department of the Haute-Sadne cannot 
obtain the same profits now, that they realised previously to the 
rise in the price of wood; unless they get sixty-nine francs for 
the same quantity of iron they formerly sold at from fifty to 
fifty-five francs. The charcoal which was, previously to 1822, 
supposed to form an item of eighteen francs in the cost of a me- 
trical quintal of iron, now forms an item of thirty-two francs. 
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M. Muel Doublat, an extensive iron-founder at Abainville, 
in the department of the Meuse, informed the Commission, 
‘ We made some profits when prices were at forty-five francs, 
‘and now we lose when we sell at fifty francs.’ The witness 
was speaking of an inferior quality of iron. ‘ The reason is, 
* that in 1819, the banne of charcoal cost eighteen franes three 
* cents, whereas it costs at present thirty-seven franes fifty cents.’ 
—(Enquéte, p. 66.) 

The exclusion of foreign iron has not, therefore, had the single 
effect of adding from twenty-five to fifty per cent to the cost 
of that most useful metal; it has also had the effect of adding 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent to the price of wood. And if 
we reflect that wood forms the sole article of fuel throughout al- 
most all France, we shall be able to form a faint idea of the op- 
pressiveness of the burden it must impose on the country. The 
proprietors of forests are, indeed, the only persons that have 
reaped the smallest advantage from the prohibitory duties of 
1814 and 1822. 

Our object, say the government and legislators, is to render 
France a great manufacturing country; and they endeavour to 
accomplish this object by making immense additions to the cost 
of wood and iron,—the principal means and instruments by which 
manufacturing industry is carried on! Even the iron masters 
went so far as to admit, that the additional duty which they 
claimed and obtained in 1822, would add fifty franes, or 40 
shillings, to the price of a plough. Perhaps, indeed, it was sup- 
posed that the rise would affect only agricultural implements, 
and was therefore looked upon as of inferior importance. It 
could not, however, be thus limited in its operation. M. Calla, 
an extensive machine-maker and iron-founder at Paris, was ex- 
amined by the Commission. In answer to some questions put to 
him, he stated, that the price at which he could afford to sell a 
cotton-spinning machine, of a certain number of spindles, was 
2700 frances, and that the same machine might be bought in 
England for 1900 francs, or about two-thirds of the sum which 
it cost in France.—(Znquéte, p. 106.) M. Calla showed, that a 
good deal of this difference was to be ascribed to the greater 
skill of the English mechanists, originating in the greater extent 
to which the division of labour was carried in this country, in 
consequence of the greater demand for machines; and he justly 
added, that one of the most effectual means of increasing the 
demand for such machines in France, and lowering their price, 
would be to reduce the duties on the raw material of which they 
are made, Yet it is by enforcing such a system that the Sadlers 
of France imagine they will be able to place her cotton, amd 
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other manufactures, in a condition to withstand the competition 
of the English; and so true is it, that 

Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l'admire, 
that the example of these sages is held up as worthy of being 
imitated by the Parliament of England ! 

The truth is, that had the object of the government been to 
depress the industry of the people, and prevent its establishment 
on a solid foundation, they could hardly have hit upon any sys- 
tem of policy better calculated to attain their object, than that 
which they have adopted. The superior richness of our coal 
mines, their advantageous situation, and the facilities afforded 
for the conveyance of coal and ore from place to place, by our 
improved roads and canals, give us advantages in the iron ma- 
nufacture with which France will never be able to contend. On 
M. Martin, an iron-founder at Rouen, being asked by the Com- 
mission, to what he ascribed the high price of machinery in 
France, compared with its price in England, he replied, J’at- 
tribue cette plus grande cherté d ce que le combustible, les limes, 
Pacier, TOUT LE MATERIEL ENFIN DE LA FABRICATION EST 
TROIS FOIS PLUS CHER EN- FRANCE QU’EN ANGLETERRE.— 
(Enquéte, p. 155.) An enlightened government, anxious for the 
advancement of its subjects in the career of wealth and civilisa- 
tion, would not have made them waste their energies in attempt- 
ing to overcome obstacles that are really insurmountable ; and, 
instead of endeavouring to force the production of iron at home, 
would have gladly imported it from wheresoever it might have 
been procured at the lowest cost. It is difficult to say whether 
the present system be most injurious by raising the price of iron, 
or by preventing improvements in its manufacture. It would 
be idle, indeed, to imagine, that any very rapid progress should 
be made in the details of a business fenced round by prohibitions, 
and protected from competition. ‘Je ne vois pas,’ says M. Mar- 
tin, ‘ que depuis sept ans que le droit protege la fabrication de 
‘Ja fonte francaise, les qualités se soient améliorés ; et deslors, 
¢ je doute qu’un tel resultat puisse étre prochainement obtenu.’ 
—(Enquéte, p. 154.) And a very well-informed writer in the 
Révue Trimestrielle, (No. II. p. 467,) nowise inclined to depreciate 
the industry of his countrymen, has stated, that the form and 
construction of furnaces in France are such as to excite an emo- 
tion of pity; that they are speedily worn out and rendered use- 
less; and that they do not, while working, yield one-third part 
of the iron that is yielded by an English furnace. 

So much as to the direct operation of the restrictions on the 
iron trade: Let us now briefly look at the operation of those on 
the colony trade. 
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If. The discriminating duty of fifty francs the quintal laid 
on all foreign sugars imported into France, has, by raising the 
price of French sugars, had the same effect in stimulating the 
cultivation of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and the Isle de Bourbon, 
that the duty on foreign iron has had in multiplying furnaces. 
The importations from Guadeloupe, which had in 1818 amount- 
ed to twenty-four millions of kilogrammes, had, in 1827, in- 
creased to thirty-two millions. Martinique, which imported 
only eighteen millions in 1822, imported twenty-seven millions 
in 1828; and the Isle de Bourbon, which had produced only 
from four to five millions of kilogrammes in 1820, exported from 
twelve to thirteen millions in 1828. To this extent, therefore, 
the system has succeeded; and its patrons may congratulate them- 
selves on the fact, that, notwithstanding Martinique and Gua- 
deloupe do not yield, at an average, above one-third the produce 
that would be obtained from an equal outlay of capital in Cuba 
or Porto-Rico, they have succeeded in obtaining for them and 
the Isle de Bourbon a complete monopoly of the French markets. 

It appears from the official accounts laid before the Commis- 
sion, that the total quantity of colonial and foreign sugar im- 
ported into France, for home consumption, in 1826 and 1827, 
amounted, at an average, to 65,890,723 kilogrammes, or 658,907 
quintals. But the discriminating duty on foreign sugar being, 
as we have already seen, fifty francs the quintal, it follows, that 
its imposition must make an equivalent addition to the price of 
sugar; or that it must impose an annual charge on the consu- 
mers of sugar in France of no less than 32,945,000 francs, 
(L.1,318,000,) over and above what they would have to pay, 
were the same duty laid on the foreign sugar imported into 
France that is laid on the sugar of her colonies. 

This, however, is not the whole sum which its truly precious 
colonies cost France. From 1822 to 1826, a drawback, equi- 
valent to the duty, was allowed on the exportation of French 
sugars; but owing to their high price, exclusive of the duty, 
none of them could be exported—the cheaper sugars of Brazil, 
Cuba, &c., having the entire possession of the Continental 
markets. M. de St Cricq was, however, determined that his 
friends, the planters of Martinique and Guadeloupe, besides en- 
joying a monopoly of the supply of France, should be in a con- 
dition to offer their sugar on the same terms as the Brazilians 
in foreign markets. For this purpose, a law was enacted in 1826, 
by which the drawback granted to the exporters of French sugars 
was made equivalent not only to the duty charged on them, but 
also to the computed difference between their natural cost, and 
the cost of the sugars of Brazil and Cuba. It is admitted, in 
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the Papers before us, that the bounty thus paid on the exporta- 
tion of French sugars is equal to 22 francs 54 cents the quintal ; 
and as about 700,000 quintals were exported in 1828, the bur- 
den thus laid on France must amount to 1,577,800 frances, or 
L.63,112. 

The increased price of sugar resulting from this most prepos- 
terous system, has reduced its consumption in France to ee 
we believe, than a third part of what it would otherwise be.. To 
show its influence in this respect, we subjoin the following offi- 
cial statements of the consumption of sugar in France and Great 
Britain, during the last eight years. 


Wear Sugar consumed Sugar consumed Sugar consumed in 

ome. in France, kilog. in France, Ibs. Great Britain, lbs. 

1820 . 48,616,751 " 106,956,852 . 289,100,672 
21 . 46,439,327 * 102,166,519 ' 299,742,688 
22 . 55,481,004 . 122,058,208 ‘ 293,272,880 
23 . 41,542,856 » 91,394,832 318,379,712 
24 . 60,031,122 . 132,068,468 ‘ 331,213,232 
25 . 56,080,506 . 123,377,113, 297,467,408 
26 . 71,463,816 ° 157,220,395 . 364,568,400 
27 . 60,317,631 . 132,698,788  . 338,374,392 


Now, it appears from this statement, that the average quan- 
tity of sugar consumed in 1826 and 1827, amounted to only 
144,959,591 lbs., while the average quantity consumed in Great 
Britain during the same years, amounted to 351,370,896 lbs. 
It is essential, too, to bear in mind, that the population of France 
is known to exceed thirty-two millions, while that of Great Bri- 
tain does not probably exceed fifteen and a half, and is certain- 
ly under sixteen millions. Hence it appears, that the people of 
this country, though only half as numerous as the people of France, 
consume about two and a half times the quantity of sugar; or, in 
other words, an Englishman consumes, at an average, about five 
times as much sugar asa Frenchman! A part of this extraor- 
dinary discrepancy must, no doubt, be ascribed to the greater 
opulence of the people of this country, and the prevailing use of 
sugared tea; but there can be no question, that it is principally 
to be ascribed to the miserable policy of the French government, 
in imposing such oppressive discriminating duties on foreign 
sugars. Those who are best qualified to decide as to such a 
point, seem to be universally of opinion, that were the discri- 
minating duty abolished, and all sugars admitted into France on 
payment of the same moderate duty of 45 francs the quintal, 
(nearly 14d. per lb.) the consumption would be at least doubled. 
And it appears pretty certain, that this estimate is rather under 
than over-rated ; for, though the consumption were increased 
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to the extent supposed, it would not give half the quantity to each 
individual in France, that is consumed by each in Britain. 

It may, therefore, be concluded, that the system of the govern- 
ment of France, as to the sugar trade, costs her a direct pecu- 
niary sacrifice of about L.1,400,000 a-year; reducing, at the 
same time, the consumption of sugar to less than a half of what 
it would otherwise be; and forcing a Frenchman to content 
himself with only one pound, when an Englishman gets five. 

It should, however, be stated, that besides causing immense 
sums to be laid out on Martinique and Guadeloupe, France is 
indebted for the beet-root cultivation to this system. Here, in- 
deed, as in most other instances, the government of the Bour- 
bons is but the servile copyist of that of Napoleon. The beet- 
root plantations began during the ‘Continental system,’ and were 
warmly patronised by the Emperor, who firmly believed, con- 
sistently with the approved dogmas of the mercantile school, 
that no better method could be found of enriching his subjects, 
than by making them pay a couple of shillings for sugar raised 
from beet-root at home, which they might have imported from 
abroad for sixpence. After the overthrow of Napoleon, a severe 
check was given to this novel branch of industry ; but it began 
to gather new strength with the additions made to the duties on 
foreign sugar in 1818 and 1820, and has increased rapidly since 
1822, when the duty was raised to 95 francs the quintal, or to 
nearly fourpence a-pound. 

M. de Brunfaut, Professor of Chemistry, informed the Commis- 
sion that there were One hundred and one establishments for the 
preparation of sugar from beet-root in activity, towards the end 
of last year; and he estimates the sugar produced by them at 
4,835,000 kilog., or 10,637,000 lbs. So rapid, indeed, if we may 
believe this witness, is the progress of the manufacture, that 
he supposes that a hundred new establishments will be founded 
during the present year ; and that in five years only, the indige- 
nous sugar will suffice for the home consumption of France. 
But those who are engaged in the trade are less sanguine ; and 
suppose that ten or even twenty years will have to elapse before 
beet-root sugar will suffice for the home consumption. In the 
meantime, however, they all agree, that any modification of the 
duties on West India sugar would be fatal to the beet-root cul- 
tivation. 

It is stated, by some of those engaged in the business, that 
beet-root sugar costs the producers, every thing included, from 
80 to 86 cents the kilog.; but they naturally enough look for- 
ward to a considerable reduction in its price, according as the 
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processes and details of the manufacture come to be better un- 
derstood, and more extensively practised. The sugar of Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe is said to cost the planters from 60 to 65 
cents the kilog. ; so that it does not seem at all improbable that 
the beet-root manufacturers may be able to beat the French West 
Indians out of the field. But sugar may be produced in Brazil 
for less than 30 cents the kilog., or little more than the third of 
what it takes to produce beet-root sugar; and we confess, not- 
withstanding all that the chemical Professor M. Brunfaut says to 
the contrary, that we see but little reason to expect that beet- 
root sugar will ever be produced so cheaply. 

Supposing, however, that the anticipations of the producers 
of beet-root sugar are so far realized, that ultimately it gets an 
ascendency over the sugar of the French West Indies, and be-~ 
comes adequate to furnish France with the quantity with which 
she is now supplied, it may be worth while to reflect a little on 
the cost which sbe will have incurred in bringing about this 
result. We shall suppose that the consummation may be effect- 
ed in the short space of eleven years, or that in 1840, beet-root 
sugar will be able to bear the same duty as the sugar of Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe; but that until then, it is necessary that 
it should enjoy a complete exemption from all duties; or that 
the present system should be preserved entire. Now, it will be 
observed, that the forcing plan began so early as 1807; but let 
us look only at its expense since 1820. We have already seen, 
that the discriminating duty on foreign sugars, without which, it 
is admitted on all hands that neither the French West Indians, 
nor the beet-root raisers, could prosecute their businesses for a 
single day, costs France, at an average, besides its other perni- 
cious consequences, L.1,400,000 a-year ; and supposing this sa- 
crifice to be continued till 1840, it will have amounted to the 
enormous sum of L.28,000,000 sterling ; the interest of which at 
five per cent, supposing it were expended on sugar at2}d. a- pound, 
would buy no less than 126,000,000 Ibs. a-year! Such, if the 
beet-root cultivation do succeed, is the sacrifice which, according 
to the most moderate estimate, it will have cost France. Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and the Isle de Bourbon, will be rendered 
useless ; and a sum will have been laid out in cradling this ar- 
tificial branch of industry, that would have furnished nearly as 
large a supply of sugar to France in all time to come, as is now 
made use of in that kingdom. Such are the blessings which the 
‘ Continental system’ showers on the heads of its worshippers. 
We hope France will entertain a just sense of their value and 
importance. 
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III. But to get a correct notion of the advantages which this 
system has really conferred on France, we must look, it is said, 
to the progress and extension of the cotton manufacture. In 
1806, it was confined within the narrowest limits ; but, owing to 
the protection it has since enjoyed, about 25,000,000 lbs. of raw 
cotton were imported for home consumption in 1810; and at 
present the imports amount to between 80 and 90 millions of lbs. 
Is it possible, it is asked, to question the policy of a system pro- 
ductive of such results ? 

But the truth is, that the extension of the cotton manufacture 
is no better proof of the advantageousness of the forcing plan 
than the extension of the iron trade. A branch of industry may 
be extended by means of the superior natural advantages enjoy- 
ed by those who carry it on; or by their superior industry and 
invention ; or it may be extended by means of a monopoly,—the 
consumers being compelled either to want the article altogether, 
or to pay an artificially enhanced price for it. Had the extension 
of the cotton manufacture been the result of the operation of 
either of the first-mentioned circumstances, it would have been 
highly advantageous. This, however, is not the case. It is not 
the result of superior natural or acquired capacities, but of cus- 
tom-house regulations. It has not been extended, because the 
manufacturers could furnish their countrymen with as good and 
as cheap articles as they might have imported from abroad. So 
far from this being the case, it is admitted, on all hands, that 
the cotton-stuffs manufactured in France cost, at an average, 
about three times as much as they might be obtained for from 
England. Of every sum of twenty francs paid by the French 
people for cottons, ten francs is, in fact, a premium or bonus 
paid to the manufacturers, to enable them to carry on their bu- 
siness. Ifa monopoly of this sort enriches France, it must do 
so by making those who use cottons pay double prices. This 
principle once admitted, the East India Company will have little 
difficulty in showing, that their monopoly of the tea trade is a 
copious source of wealth to the people of Britain. 

But while the prohibition of the importation of foreign cottons 
imposes a burden of several millions a-year on the people of 
France, it is of no real advantage to the manufacturers, It was 
beneficial to them during the period when the cottons they pro- 
duced were not sufficient to supply the home demand; but now 
that they do this, and that a reaction has taken place, the ma- 
nufactures are involved in difficulties from which there is hard- 
ly any prospect of their ever escaping. ‘ La malaise,’ say the 
Commission named by the cotton manufacturers, ‘ qui tour- 
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‘ mente l’industrie du coton, est un fait malheureusement trop 
‘ évident : nos ateliers se ferment, nos produits sont avilis, et lorsque 
‘les effets de cet état critique se prolongent, nous envisageons 
* avec anxiété non seulement la ruine prochaine de nos chefs 
‘ d’établissement, mais encore l’avenir de huit cent mille ouvriers 
¢ qui vivent de la fabrique du coton.’* 

We may observe, by the way, that the number of persons re- 
presented in this statement, as being employed in the cotton trade, 
is grossly exaggerated ; but, in other respects, it is true to the 
letter. Owing to the stimulus afforded, in the first instance, by 
the prohibitive system, and the high profits that were for a 
while realized by those engaged in the trade, so much capital 
has been attracted to it, and so large a supply of goods produ- 
ced, that the markets of France are quite overloaded. But to 
export, is all but impossible. The commercial system of Napo- 
leon and his successors, though omnipotent in France, does not 
extend to foreign countries. The Parisians must, but the Prus- 
sians and South Americans will not, buy French cottons when 
they can get those of England for less than half the price. And 
the consequence is, that notwithstanding the immediate conti- 
guity of France to some important markets, her exports are only 
valued at 22,000,000 francs, or L.880,000, being about the one- 
twenty-fifth part of those of this country. 

Had the French government restricted their efforts to the 
encouragement of the weaving of cotton, they might, perhaps, 
have succeeded. But they would not be satisfied with any thing 
short of the whole manufacture ; and in grasping at too much, 
it is most probable they will lose all. The difficulties with which 
the carders and spinners of France have to contend, in conse- 
quence of the high price of machinery, fuel, &c. seem quite in- 
surmountable. The committee of manufacturers give the fol- 
lowing statement of the expense of erecting and maintaining a 
spinning- mill, wrought by a steam engine of thirty-horse power : 


In France. In England. 


Cost of a steam-engine constructed on the Francs. Francs. 


principle of those of Watt, - - 55,000 35,000 
Cost of the machinery and fittings-up, - 425,000 270,000 
Placing the machinery, &c. - © - 20,000 20,000 


500,000 325,000 


* Rapport de la Commission Libre, nommée par les Manufacturiers 
de Coton.—Int. p. 6. 
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Interest and wear and tear of capital, ten per Francs. Francs, 
cent, - - - - - - - 50,000 32,500 
Rent of a building suitable for such an esta- 
blishment, - - - - - - 12,000 10,000 


Fuel, 2} tons coal a-day, 54 francs at Paris, and 
9s. at Manchester, - - - - ” 36,500, 8,500 








"98,500 51,000 


The manufacturers estimate that such an establishment would 
spin 400 kilog. a-day, supposing it to work twelve hours ; making 
the expense of spinning 82 cents per kilog. in Paris, and 42 only 
in Manchester. Coal is, however, a good deal higher-priced in 
Paris than in some other places in France where manufactures 
are established ; and estimating, with the manufacturers, this 
excess of price to make an item of eight cents in the cost of spin- 
ning a kilog. of cotton in Paris, it would still amount to 74 cents, 
or to 32 cents more than the cost of spinning it at Manchester.— 
(Rapport de la Commission Libre, nommée par les Manufactu- 
riers, p. 8.)* 

Such is the statement put forth by the French cotton manu- 
facturers, and we see no reason for questioning its accuracy. To 
call a system, productive of such results, protective, is, if any 
thing can be, an abuse of language. One thing, however, is 
certain, that so long as the French manufacturers are favoured 
with this sort of protection, their competition with us in any free 
market will be of no more importance than would be that of the 
Esquimaux. If we were hostile to France, we should rejoice in 
her having identified herself with such a system. But we dis- 
claim being actuated by any such feelings. We are truly anxious 
for her prosperity, for her sake and our own; for unless she be 
surrounded by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, whatever con- 
tributes to increase her wealth, must in some degree redound to 
the advantage of her neighbours. And we therefore venture 
to hope, that her rulers will at length see reason to renounce a 
system which is a public nuisance; and which has no recom- 
mendation, except that it inevitably inflicts ten times more in- 
jury on those by whom it is enforced, than on any one else. 


* At St Etienne, where the French iron manufacture is carried on 
under circumstances which approach the nearest to those under which 
it is carried on in England, the expenses are estimated at about double, 
or in the proportion of 130 to 65. See the brochure of M. J. J. Baude, 
p- 50, 
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There is not the faintest prospect, whatever devices may be 
resorted to, that the French will ever be able to rival us in the 
spinning of cotton; but were they to allow foreign yarn to be 
freely imported, and at the same time to repeal the oppressive 
duties on iron and machinery, we do not know but that they 
might, at no very distant period perhaps, be able to stand a 
competition with us in the business of weaving. Our superiority, 
in this branch of the manufacture, is by no means so decided as in 
the other. Were the French, then, to cease contending with us in 
both departments, and to limit their efforts to that in which they 
are more nearly on a level, the competition would be much keen- 
er and closer; and the single branch of the manufacture that 
would remain to them, would be ten times more advantageous 
than the whole is, in the mode in which it is now carried on. 

The exclusion of foreign cotton yarn from France is an error 
of the same sort that we committed in excluding foreign thrown 
silk from this country, or rather, loading it with the enormous 
duty of 14s. 73d. a-lb. The whole manufacture was, in this way, 
oppressed, in order that the least important branch of it might 
be bolstered up. Had the importation of foreign thrown silk 
been free, or had it been loaded only with the same duty as the 
thrown silk imported into France, we believe our superiority in 
the silk manufacture would, at present, have been quite as de- 
cided as in the cotton. 

IV. The effects of this system, in its application to the linen 
trade, have been precisely analogous. The value of the foreign 
linen imported into France, in 1822, amounted to 36,000,000 
franes (L.1,440,000). In that year, however, the duty was 
raised so as to be almost prohibitory ; and the Netherlanders, 
Prussians, and Germans, no longer able to dispose of their goods 
in France, were obliged to resort to other markets. It is of im- 
portance, too, to observe, that this measure has entirely disap- 
pointed the expectations of the manufacturers. The high price 
of the linens made at home, prevented them from being used in 
the place of those that were excluded ; and obliged the consumers 
of linens to endeavour to fill up their place, as well as they 
could, with cottons. Previously to 1822, France had been a con- 
siderable entrepét for foreign linens; and she had also carried on 
a cousiderable trade in bleaching and dyeing them for exporta- 
tion. Now, however, she has lost all these advantages. Thus 
an inconsiderable extension of the cotton manufacture has been 
purchased by the sacrifice of an extremely beneficial trade, 
amounting to nearly a million and a half a-year; together with 
the advantages derived from the entrepdt for foreign linens, and 
the employment of labour upon them. 
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We believe we have already said more than enough to show, that 
the restrictions imposed on the importation of foreign iron, sugar, 
and other products, into France, are in the highest degree preju- 
dicial to all her best interests. But we should form a very incom- 
plete idea of the effect of these restrictions, if we supposed it to 
consist merely in their influence in deteriorating the quality, and 
raising the price, of the prohibited articles. Their indirect opera- 
tion is by far the most noxious. By forcing France to raise, at 
bome, articles for the production of which she has no natural or 
acquired capabilities, they have very greatly narrowed the expor- 
tation, and consequently the growth of those articles in the pro- 
duction of which she is superior to every other country. All com- 
merce being bottomed on a fair principle of reciprocity, a country 
that refuses to import, must cease to export. By excluding foreiga 
produce—by refusing to admit the sugar of Brazil, the cottons 
and hardware of England, the iron of Sweden, the linens of 
Germany, and the cattle of Switzerland and Wirtemberg, 
France has done all that was in her power to drive the merchants 
of those countries from her markets. They are not less anxious 
than formerly to obtain her wines, brandies, and silks ; inasmuch, 
however, as commerce is merely an exchange of products, and 
as France will accept very few of the products belonging to 
others, they cannot, how anxious soever, maintain that exten- 
sive and mutually beneficial intercourse with her they would 
otherwise carry on: they sell little to her, and their purchases 
are, of course, proportionally diminished. 

This, indeed, is in all cases the necessary and inevitable effect 
of the prohibitive system. It never fails to lessen exportation 
to the same extent that it lessens importation; so that when 
least injurious, it merely substitutes one sort of industry for 
another—the production of the article that had been obtained 
from the foreigner, in the place of the production of that which 
had been sent to him as an equivalent. 

It is, we incline to think, unnecessary, notwithstanding Me 
Sadler’s book has reached a second edition, to set about pro- 
ving that commerce is a good thing ; and that it is better for us 
to fetch cotton wool from Carolina, sugar from the West Indies, 
tea from China, and claret from France, than to attempt to 
raise them, or substitutes for them, directly at home. But deep- 
ly as England is indebted to commerce, it is not more advanta- 
geous to her than it might be to France. Not only is the latter 
extremely well situated for carrying on an extensive intercourse 
with foreign countries, but she is largely supplied with several 
productions, which, were she to adopt a liberal commercial sys- 
tem, would meet with a ready and advantageous sale abroad, and 
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enable her to furnish equivalents for the largest amount of im- 
ports. The superiority enjoyed by Amboyna in the production 
of cloves, is not more decided than that enjoyed by France in the 
production of wine. Her claret, burgundy, champagne, and 
brandy, are unrivalled; and furnish of themselves the materials 
of a vast commerce. Indeed, the production of wine is, next to 
the ordinary business of agriculture, by far the most extensive 
and valuable branch of industry in France. It is estimated by 
the landholders and merchants of the department of the Gironde, 
in the admirable Petition et Mémoire al Appui, (No. 11 of the 
Pieces specified at the head of this article,) presented by them 
to the Chambers, that the quantity of wine annually produced 
in France, amounts, at an average, to about forty millions of 
hectolitres, or 1060 millions of gallons ; that its value is not less 
than from 800 to 1000 millions of francs, or from thirty-two to 
forty millions sterling; and that upwards of three millions of in- 
dividuals are employed in its production. In some of the south- 
ern departments, it is of paramount importance. The popula- 
tion of the Gironde, exclusive of the great commercial city of 
Bordeaux, amounts to 432,839 individuals, of whom no fewer 
than 226,000 are supposed to be directly engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. 

Here, then, is a branch of industry in which France has no 
competitor, which even now affords employment for about a 
tenth part of her population, and which is susceptible of indefi- 
nite extension. The value of the wines, brandies, vinegars, &c. 
exported from France, at an average of the three years ending 
with 1790, amounted to about fifty-one millions of frances, or 
upwards of éwo millions sterling. The annual exports of wine 
from Bordeaux only, exceeded 100,000 tons; and as the sup- 
ply of wine might be increased to almost any amount, France has, 
in this single article, the means of carrying on the most exten- 
sive and lucrative commerce. ‘ Le gouvernement francais,’ 
says M. Chaptal, in his work Sur [Industrie Francaise, § doit 
‘les plus grands encouragements a la culture des vignes, soit 
‘qu'il considére ses produits relativement a la consommation 
‘ interieure, soit qu’il les envisage sous le rapport de notre com- 
* merce avec l’étranger, dont il est en effet la base essentielle.’ 

But instead of labouring to extend this great branch of in- 
dustry, government has not scrupled to sacrifice it to the in- 
terests of the iron-founders, and the planters of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe! They have not killed the goose for the sake of the 
golden eggs, but for the sake of the offal she had picked up. 
We do not, indeed, imagine that M. de Saint Cricq was at all 
aware that such would be the effect of his policy. His is only 
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one instance, among the myriads that may be specified, to prove 
that ignorance in a minister is quite as pernicious as bad inten- 
tions. The consideration, apparently not a very recondite one, 
that notwithstanding the bounty of nature, wine was not gra- 
tuitously produced in France, and could not, therefore, be ex- 
ported except for an equivalent, seems never to have occurred 
to the President of the French Board of Trade. But those 
whose interests were at stake, did not fail to apprize him that 
such was really the case. In 1822, when the project for raising 
the duties on sugar, iron, linens, &c. was under discussion, the 
merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, and other great 
commercial cities, and the wine-growers of the Gironde, and 
some other departments, presented petitions to the Chambers, in 
which they truly stated, that it was a contradiction and an ab- 
surdity to attempt selling to the foreigner, without, at the same 
time, buying from him; and expressed their conviction, that the 
imposition of the duties in question would be fatal to the com- 
merce of France, and would consequently inflict a very serious 
injury on the wine-growers and silk-manufacturers. These re- 
presentations did not, however, meet with a very courteous re- 
ception. They were stigmatized as the work of ignorant and in- 
terested persons. The Chambers approved the policy of minis- 
ters ; and in their ardour to extend and perfect it, did not hesi- 
tate deeply to injure branches of industry on which several mil- 
lions of persons are dependent, in order that a few compara- 
tively insignificant businesses, nowise suited to France, and sup- 
porting 100,000 persons, might be bolstered up and protected ! 

The event has shown that the anticipations of the merchants 
were but too well founded. There is a discrepancy in the ac- 
counts laid before the Commission by government, and those 
given in the above-mentioned Petition et Mémoire al Appui from 
the Gironde. M. de Saint Cricq gives no information as to the 
source whence his information was derived; so that it is impos- 
sible to say what degree of credit it is entitled to. According to 
his tables, the export of wine from France is, at this moment, 
almost exactly the same as in 1789. It is, however, plain that, 
had there not been some powerful counteracting cause in opera- 
tion, the export of wine ought to have been very greatly aug- 
mented. The United States, Russia, England, Prussia, and all 
those countries that have at all times been the great importers 
of French wines, have made prodigious advances in wealth and 
population since 1789; and, had the commerce with them not 
been subjected to injurious restrictions, there is every reason to 
think that their imports of French wine would have been much 
greater now than at any former period. 
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But the truth is, as has been already hinted, that the accounts 
laid before the Commission by M. de Saint Cricq, are entitled to 
extremely little credit. In so far as respects the export of wine 
from Bordeaux, which has always been the great market for this 
species of produce, the statements in the Mémoire d  Apput, are 
taken from the custom-house returns. Their accuracy may, 
therefore, be depended upon, and they show an extraordinary 
falling off. Previous to the Revolution, the exports amounted 
to 100,000 tons a-year; but since 1820, they have only been 
as follows :— 


Tons. Tons. 
1820, 61,110. 1824, 389,625. 
1, 63,244. 5, 46,314. 
2, 39,955. 6, 48,464. 
3, 51,529. %, 54,492. 


It is also stated, (Mémoire, p. 33,) that a large proportion of 
these exports has been made on speculation ; and that the mar- 
kets of Russia, the Netherlands, Hamburg, &c. are glutted 
with French wines for which there is no demand. ‘ Dans ce 
* moment,’ (25 April 1828,) it is said in the Mémoire, ‘il existe 
* en consignation, 4 Hambourg, 12 a4 15,000 barriques de vin pour 
‘compte des propriétaires du departement de la Gironde, qui 
* seront trop heureux s’ils ne perdent que leur capital.’ 

This extraordinary decline in the foreign demand, has been 
accompanied by a corresponding glut of the home market, a 
heavy fall of prices, and the ruin of a great number of merchants 
and agriculturists. It is estimated, that there were, in April 
1828, no fewer than 600,000 tons of wine in the Gironde, for 
which no outlet could be found; and the glut, in the other de- 
partments, is said to have been proportionally great. The fall 
in the price of wine has reacted on the vineyards, most of 
which have become quite unsaleable; and a total stop has been 
put to every sort of improvement. Nor have matters been in the 
least amended during the current year. On the contrary, they 
seem to be gradually getting worse. Such is the poverty of the 
proprietors, that wine is now frequently seized, and sold by the 
revenue officers in payment of arrears of taxes; and it appears, 
from some late statements in the Mémorial Bordelais, (a news- 
paper published at Bordeaux,) that the wine so sold has not 
recently fetched more, at an average, than about two-thirds of 
the cost of its production ! 

Such are the effects that the restrictive system of policy has 
had on the wine trade of France,—on a branch of industry which, 
as we have already seen, employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe, that the landowners and mer- 
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chants are fully aware of the source of the misery in which they 
are involved. They know that they are not suffering from hos- 
tile or vindictive measures on the part of foreigners, but from 
the blind and senseless policy of their own government ; that 
they are victims of an attempt to counteract the most obvious 
principles—to make France produce articles directly at home, 
which she might obtain from the foreigner in exchange for wine, 
brandy, &c. at a third or a fourth part of the expense they now 
cost. They cannot export, because they are not allowed to im- 
port. Hence they do not ask for bounties and prohibitions ; on 
the contrary, they disclaim all such quack nostrums; and de- 
mand, what can alone be useful to them and beneficial to the 
country, a free commercial system. 


‘ Considéré en lui méme,’ say the landowners and merchants of the 
Gironde, ‘le systeme prohibitif est /a plus déplorable des erreurs. La 
nature, dans sa variété infinie, a departi 4 chaque contrée ses attributs 
particuliers ; elle a imprimé sur chaque sel sa veritable destination, et 
c'est par la diversité des produits et des besoins, qu'elle a voulu unir 
les hommes, par un lien universel, et operer entre eux ces rapproche- 
ments, qui ont produit le commerce et la civilisation. 

‘ Quelle est la base du systeme prohibitif? Une véritable chimere 
qui consiste 4 essayer de vendre a |'étranger sans acheter de lui. 

‘ Quelle est done la consequence la plus immediate du systeme pro- 
hibitif, ou, en d'autres termes, du monopole? C'est que le pays qui est 
placé sous son empire ne peut vendre ses produits 4 l'étranger. Le 
voila done refoulé dans lui meme; et a l’impossibilité de vendre ce 
quil a de trop, vient se joindre la nécessité de payer plus cher ce qui 
lui manque. 

‘Notre industrie ne demandoit, pour fructifier, ni la faveur d'un 
monopole, ni cette foule d’artifices et des secours dont bien d'autres ont 
imposé le fardeau au pays. Une sage liberté commerciale, une écono- 
mie politique fondée sur la nature, en rapport avec sa civilisation, en 
harmonie avec tous les interéts véritables ; telle etoit son seul besoin. 
Livrée 4 son essor naturel, elle se seroit étendue delle méme sur la 
France de 1814, comme sur celle de 1789; elle auroit formé la plus 
riche branche de son agriculture ; elle auroit fait circuler et dans son 
sol natal, et dans tout le sol du royaume, une seve de vie et de richesse ; 
elle auroit encore attiré sur nos plages le commerce du monde, et la 
France, au lieu de s’ériger avec effort en pays manufacturier, auroit 
reconquis, par la force des choses, une superiorité incontestable comme 
pays agricole. 

‘ Le systeme contraire a prevalu. 

‘ La ruine d’un des plus importants départements de la France; la 
detresse des départements circonvoisins ; le deperissement general du 
Midi ; une immense population attaquée dans ses moyens d'existence ; 
un capital enorme compromis ; la perspective de ne pouvoir prelever 
Yimpét sur notre sol appauvri et depouillé; un préjudice immense 
pour tous les départements dont nous sommes tributaires ; un decroisse- 
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ment rapide’dans celles de nos consommations qui profitent au Nord ; 
la stagnation générale du commerce, avec tous les desastres qu'elle en- 
traine; toutes les pertes qu'elle produit, et tous les dommages ou ma- 
tériels, ou politiques, ou moraux, qui en sont l'inévitable suite ; enfin 
l’anéantissement de plus en plus irréparable de tous nos anciens rapports 
commerciaux ; les autres peuples s’enrichissant de nos pertes et 
développant leur systeme commerciale sur les débris du nétre ; 

‘Tels sont les fruits amers du systeme dont nous avons été les 
principales victimes.’ —( Mémoire.) 


This, let it not be forgotten, is the well-authenticated ac- 
count given by 12,563 landowners and merchants of the prac- 
tical operation and real effect of that very system of policy, which 
Mr Sadler, and others of that hopeful school, are exerting them- 
selves to recommend to the Parliament of England. 

The effect of this precious system upon the silk-trade of 
France, the most important branch of her manufacturing indus- 
try, and one in which she had long the superiority, is similar, 
and hardly less destructive. Her prohibitions have forced others 
to manufacture for themselves, so that the foreign demand for 
silks is rapidly diminishing. It is stated, in the Observations 
Adressées a la Commission d’ Enquéte, (No. 6, at the head of this 
article,) by the delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, 
that the silk manufacture is in the worst possible state. ‘Ce qui 
‘ doit surtout exciter,’ he observes, ‘la sollicitude du gouverne- 
* ment, et le décider a entrer dans nos vues, c’est [état déplo- 
© rable, alarmant, de la fabrique de Lyon: \es quatre années de 
‘ 1824 a 1827 offrent sur les quatre années precedentes un de- 
€ ficit qui excede 150 mille kilog. pour les seules expeditions 
‘ d’Allemagne; l'année 1828, ct l’année courante, 1829, nous 
*‘ donnent une progression décroissante plus effrayante encore,’* 
(p. 11.) It is further stated, in a Report by the manufacturers 
of Lyons, that there were 26,000 looms employed in that city in 
1824, while at present there are not more than 15,000. The 
competition of Switzerland and England has been chiefly in- 
strumental in producing these effects. At Zurich, where there 
were only 3,000 looms employed in 1815, there are now more 
than 5,000; and at Eberfeld, where there were none in 1815, 
there are now above 1,000. Switzerland is said to have in all 
10,000 looms employed at this moment in the manufacture of 


plain broad silks. 





* Education, according to M. Dupin, is at a very low ebb in Lyons. 
‘ Of the young men of twenty years of age, it was found, in 1827, that of 
‘ 835 who were examined, 285 could read and write, 329 could only read, 
‘and 221 could do neither : In the remainder of the department, of 1,919 
* young men, 787 could read and write, 139 could only read, and 993 
* were ignorant of both, —P. 22, 
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The distresses and complaints of the wine growers, and of 
the merchants of all the great towns, though they have not pre- 
vailed on ministers to relax in the félo-de-se policy in which 
they have embarked, have induced them to enter into some in- 
vestigations with respect to its operations. The petitioners were 
anxious that their statements should be examined by commit- 
tees of the Chambers. This proposal was not, however, relished 
by Ministers ; but on their recommendation, a Commission was 
appointed * pour l’examen des certaines questions de legislation 
© commerciale ;’ and the first two Pieces named at the head of this 
article, are the earliest products of its labours. As might be ex- 
pected, the inquiry is not nearly so efficient as it would have been 
had it been carried on bya fairly selected Committee of the Cham- 
bers. Still, however, the evidence given by the persons exami- 
ned is very important, and throws a great deal of light on many 
interesting questions. In selecting the members of the Commis- 
sion, the minister, of course, took care that the majority should 
be decidedly favourable to his views; and the real object of the 
resumé, or compte rendu, of the evidence, given along with it, is 
not so much to exhibit a clear view of the points which had been 
established, as to defend the policy of government. The compte 
rendu, attached to the Enquéte sur les Sucres, is one of the most 
miserable specimens of reasoning we have ever seen. A moderate 
degree of commercial freedom, according to M. Pasquier, is a 
good thing, but rigid prohibitions are infinitely better! The 
changes recommended by the Commission are, therefore, of no 
importance ; and, unless the Chambers interpose, France will 
continue, for an apparently indefinite period, to be blessed by 
the * Continental System.’ 

We, however, entertain very little doubt but that the Cham- 
bers will interpose. The distress in the South of France is be- 
come so very intense, and affects so numerous and powerful a 
class, that it is impossible to suppose that their complaints can 
continue to be disregarded. In fact, if we except the forest pro- 
prietors, and the raisers of beet-root sugar, there is not a class 
in France that is not deeply injured by the existing system. 
Every department of industry suffers from the high price and 
bad quality of the machines and other implements made of iron ; 
while, owing to the increased price of timber, the iron-masters 
are involved in the greatest difficulties, and the whole popula- 
tion is affected by the dearth of fuel. The prohibitory duty on 
foreign sugar, by giving an artificial stimulus to the beet-root 
cultivation, threatens the total ruin of that West India interest, 
to protect which it was imposed. The prohibition of foreign 
linens, redounds only to the advantage of the cotton trade; and 
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this again is depressed in consequence of the expensiveness of 
machinery, and the restrictions on the importation of foreign 
yarn. In short, the prohibitive system has done almost irre- 
parable injury to France. It has forced her capital into busi- 
nesses which she cannot carry on with advantage, and in which 
she is sure, do what she will, to be excelled by others; at the 
same time that it has essentially injured those great depart- 
ments in which she is superior to every one else. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, that, specious as this rea- 
soning may appear, it is not conclusive; inasmuch as in Eng- 
land, where the restrictive system has been materially modified, 
distress has been as prevalent as in France. But although the cir- 
cumstance here stated were true,—and it is much exaggerated, 
—the inference would not follow, except on the principle of post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. The causes of the distress which some 
branches of industry in this country have experienced, since 
the blowing up of the paper system, towards the close of 1825, 
are not, we think, very difficult to discover ; but whatever they 
may be, we take leave totally to deny, that there is even the 
shadow of an argument to induce any one to believe that the 
relaxations that have been introduced into our commercial policy 
are to be reckoned amongst them; and we are prepared to show, 
that but for these relaxations, the distress would have been 
much greater. Even Mr Sadler does not pretend that the 
French send us cottons, hardware, or broad cloths; neither 
does he, so far at least as we know, allege that they send us 
silks and gloves gratis. Hence it is plain, that if we now im- 
port a larger quantity of the latter articles than we did before 
the alteration of the law in 1825, we must export a greater 
quantity of the former to pay them. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the fact as to the silk and glove manufacture, the distress 
that has prevailed in the cotton and woollen trades, cannot 
possibly be owing to a greater importation of foreign goods; 
secing that this very importation must have caused a propor- 
tionally great exportation of the articles we can produce cheaper. 
The truth is, that the distress, of which we have heard so 
much, has been chiefly confined to the weaving department ; 
and has originated, not in any falling off in the demand for 
manufactured goods, but in the substitution of Power or En- 
gine, for Hand looms. But distress springing from such a 
source cannot be permanent. It is already, indeed, fast disap- 
pearing; and will leave behind it the foundations of a new 
career of prosperity. 

Even as respects the silk manufacture, it is certain, that in- 
stead of being injured, it has been largely benefited, by that very 
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alteration of the law, about which so much unfounded clamour 
has been raised. If, indeed, we attended only to the Speeches and 
Pamphlets of certain honourable gentlemen, we should at once 
conclude, that down to 1825, the silk trade had always been in 
a flourishing condition, and that those engaged in it had never 
experienced the smallest distress till it had been tampered with 
by ‘ theorists.’ Supposing those who make these represent- 
ations to be sincere, we must say that their acquaintance with the 
history of manufacturing industry is quite in keeping with their 
knowledge of principle. The fact is, that the silk trade has 
always been exposed to overwhelming vicissitudes; and that even 
in 1816, when Mr Vansittart took charge of our Finances, and 
Mr George Rose of our Trade,—when, in short, the restrictive 
system was maintained in its utmost purity,—the distress in the 
silk trade was ten times more severe than it has ever been since 
1825. A meeting for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers was 
held at the Mansion-House, on the 26th of November, 1816, 
when the Secretary stated, that two-thirds of them were without 
employment, and without the means of support; ‘ that some had 
‘ deserted their houses in despair, unable to endure the sight of 
‘ their starving families ; and many pined under languishing dis- 
€ eases, brought on by the want of food and clothing.’ And Mr 
Fowell Buxton, M. P., stated at the same meeting, that the dis- 
tress among the silk manufacturers was so intense, that ‘ it par- 
* took of the nature of a pestilence, which spreads its contagion 
* around, and devastates an entire district.’ Such was the state 
of the silk trade under the protective system ; but such, fortu- 
nately, is not its state now. In point of fact, the trade has been 
more improved and extended during the last three years than it 
was during the previous fifty ; and in proof of the extraordinary 
advance that has been made, we beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the following official account of the quantities of raw 
and thrown silk imported from the year 1821 to 1828, inclusive— 


Raw and Thrown Raw and Thrown 
Silk imported. Silk imported. 
1821, . 2,208,150 lbs. 1825, . 3,578,198 lbs, 
1822, . 2,379,697 1826, . 2,181,363 
1823, . 2,418,041 1827, . 4,088,703 
1824, . 3,767,043, 1828, . 4,458,446 


Now, it appears from this table, that the depression of the ma- 
nufacture in 1826—a depression not peculiar to it, and not 
therefore caused by the changes made in the previous year, but 
by the explosion that then took place in the paper system, has 
entirely disappeared ; and that the quantities of raw and thrown 
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silk imported in 1827 and 1828 very greatly exceed the quan- 
tities imported in any previous period of equal duration. Instead 
of having declined like that of France, ‘the silk manufacture of 
England is at this moment twice as extensive as in 1821, 1822, 
and 1823. The outrages that recently took place in Spitalfields, 
Were not a consequence of low wages, and have now wholly 
subsided ; and we speak advisedly, and from the best informa- 
tion, when we say, that the trade is at this moment (October 
1829) in a very satisfactory state; that there is an extensive, 
steady, and increasing demand for the raw material, and the 
manufactured goods ; that the workmen, both at Spitalfields and 
Manchester, are fully employed; and that those who are not 
employed at Coventry are so only in consequence of the appli- 
cation of power-looms to the weaving of ribbands. It is also an 
advantageous circumstance that few, comparatively, of those 
engaged in the silk manufacture are trading on borrowed capi- 
tal. Little, therefore, can be apprehended from bankruptcy ; 
and we confidently anticipate the continued and rapid improve- 
ment of the manufacture. 

The glove trade, which was said to be entirely sacrificed to 
the foreigner, is now also, for the first time, beginning to find 
itself in a healthy, sound, and really prosperous state. The im- 
portation of gloves from France is rapidly declining ; and we are 
well convinced, that the period is not far distant when the 
French will be exerting themselves to exclude the gloves of 
England. The following statement will show that we are not 
over sanguine: 


Import of foreign manufactured gloves 
into London, for the six months, 
ending Ist September, 1828, . . Doz. 60,895 


Do. for the six months, —" Ist Sep- 
tember, 1829, ° o « © « «© « ©) 6 68B,S67 





DONO, « «© «© so we 6 6 so e)|«6Doe. §«€|§683,986 





A very great increase has also taken place in the imports of 
skins for the manufacture of gloves. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the state of the British silk 
and glove trades, we cannot forbear expressing the sense we en 
tertain of Mr F itzgerald’s enlightened and manly conduct on the 
discussion of the silk question last session. Had he suffered him- 
self to be influenced by the groundless clamour raised against 
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the new measures, and hesitated about carrying them into ef- 
fect, the consequences would have been most pernicious. But 
he has shown, that while he has sagacity to perceive what is 
really for the public interest, he has courage to despise. the 
misrepresentations and calumnies of those whose idol he might 
become, were he to sacrifice principle to prejudice. 

Let it not, therefore, be said, that the experience of England is 
inconsistent with that of France. We, no doubt, have been in- 
volved in serious difficulties ; but so far from being caused, it 
is certain that they have been very materially mitigated, by the 
advances we have made towards a more liberal and enlightened 
commercial system. In France, however, the case is far other- 
wise. She has not suffered from the abuse of credit, and the explo- 
sion of an artificial paper system, resting on the most worthless 
foundations ; her commerce and industry have been ruined by 
efforts to foster them ; they have been so swathed and bandaged, 
so fenced about and protected, that their natural power and 
vigour have been paralysed, and they are in consequence quite 
unable to withstand the competition of those who are placed in a 
state of comparative freedom. 


Art. IV.—Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Richard Fanshawe, Baronet, Ambassador from 
Charles the Second to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written 
by Herself. To which are added, Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 8vo. Pp. 360. Lond. 1829. 


FYNHERE is not much in this book, either of individual charac- 

ter, or public story. It is, indeed, but a small affair—any 
way ; but yet pleasing, and not altogether without interest or 
instruction. Though it presents us with no traits of historical 
importance, and but few of personal passion or adventure, it 
still gives us a peep at a scene of surpassing interest from a new 
quarter ; and at all events adds one other item to the great and 
growing store of those contemporary notices which are every day 
familiarizing us more and more with the living character of by- 
gone ages; and without which we begin, at last, to be sensible, 
that we can neither enter into their spirit, nor even understand 
their public transactions. Writings not meant for publication, nor 
prepared for purposes of vanity or contention, are the only me- 
morials in which the true ‘form and pressure’ of the ages which 
produce them are ever completely preserved; and, indeed, the 
only documents from which the great events which are blazon- 
ed on their records can ever be satisfactorily explained. It is 
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in such writings alone,—confidential letters—private diaries 
—family anecdotes—and personal remonstrances, apologies, or 
explanations,—that the true springs of action are disclosed—as 
well as the obstructions and impediments, whether in the scru- 
ples of individuals or the general temper of society, by which 
their operation is so capriciously, and, but for these revelations, 
so unaccountably controlled. ‘They are the true key to the ci- 
pher in which public annals are almost necessarily written ; and 
their disclosure, after long intervals of time, is almost as good 
as the revocation of their writers from the dead—to abide our 
interrogatories, and to act over again, before us, in the very 
dress and accents of the time, a portion of the scenes which they 
once guided or adorned. It is not a very striking portion, per- 
haps, that is thus recalled by the publication before us; but 
whatever interest it possesses is mainly of this character. It be- 
longs to an era, to which, of all others in our history, curiosity 
will always be most eagerly directed; and it constantly rivets 
our attention, by exciting expectations which it ought, in truth, 
to have fulfilled ; and suggesting how much more interesting and 
instructive it might so easily have been made. 

Lady Fanshawe was, as is generally known, the wife of a dis- 
tinguished cavalier, in the Heroic Age of the civil wars and the 
Protectorate ; and survived till long after the restoration. Her 
husband was a person of no mean figure in those great transac- 
tions; and she, who adhered to him with the most devoted at- 
tachment, and participated not unworthily in all his fortunes 
and designs, was, consequently, in continual contact with the 
movements which then agitated society, and had her full share 
of the troubles and triumphs which belonged to such an exist- 
ence. Her Memoirs ougit, therefore, to have formed an inte- 
resting counterpart to those of Mrs Hutchison; and to have re- 
called to us, with equal force and vivacity, the aspect under 
which those great events presented themselves to a female spec- 
tatress and sufferer, of the opposite faction. But, though the 
title of the book, and the announcements of the editor, hold out 
this promise, we must say that the body of it falls far short of 
performance : and, whether it be that her side of the question 
did not admit of the same force of delineation or loftiness of 
sentiment; or, that the individual chronicler has been less for- 
tunately selected, it is certain that, in point both of interest and 
instruction; in traits of character, warmth of colouring, or exalt- 
ation of feeling, there is no sort of comparison between these 
gossiping, and, though affectionate, yet relatively cold and feeble, 
memoranda, and the earnest, eloquent, and graphic representa- 
tions of the puritan heroine. Nor should it be forgotten, even 
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in hinting at such a parallel, that, in one important respect, the 
royalist cause must be allowed to have been singularly happy in 
its female representative. Since, if it may. be said with some 
show of reason, that Lucy Hutchison and her husband had too 
many elegant tastes and accomplishments to be taken as fair 
specimens of the austere and godly republicans; it certainly may 
be retorted, with at least equal justice, that the chaste and deco- 
rous Lady Fanshawe, and her sober diplomatic lord, shadow out 
rather too favourably the general manners and morals of the 
cavaliers. 

After all, perhaps, the true secret of her inferiority, in all at 
least that relates to political interest, may be found in the fact, 
that the fair writer, though born and bred a royalist, and faith- 
fully adhering to her husband in his efforts and sufferings in 
the cause, was not naturally, or of herself, particularly studious 
of such matters, or disposed to occupy herself more than was 
necessary with any public concern. She seems to have follow- 
ed, like a good wife and daughter, where her parents or her 
husband led her; and to have adopted their opinions with a du- 
tiful and implicit confidence, but without being very deeply 
moved by the principles or passions which actuated those from 
whom they were derived; while Lucy Hutchison not only 
threw her whole heart and soul into the cause of her party, but, 
like Lady Macbeth or Madame Roland, imparted her own fire 
to her more phlegmatic helpmate,—*‘ chastised him,’ when ne- 
cessary, ‘with the valour of her tongue,’ and cheered him on, 
by the encouragement of her high example, to all the ventures 
and sacrifices, the triumphs or the martyrdoms, that lay visibly 
in her daring and lofty course. The Lady Fanshawe, we take 
it, was of a less passionate temperament ; and her book, accord- 
ingly, is more like that of an ordinary woman, though living in 
extraordinary times. She begins, no doubt, with a good deal 
of love and domestic devotion, and even echoes, from that sanc- 
tuary, certain notes of loyalty; but, in very truth, is chiefly oc- 
cupied, for the best part of her life, with the sage and serious 
business of some nineteen or twenty accouchemens, which are 
happily accomplished in different parts of Europe; and, at last, 
is wholly engrossed in the ceremonial of diplomatic presenta- 
tions,—the description of court dresses, state coaches, liveries, 
and jewellery,—the solemnity of processions, and receptions by 
sovereign princes,—and the due interchange of presents and 
compliments with persons of worship and dignity. Fully one- 
third of her book is taken up with such goodly matter; and 
nearly as much with the genealogy of her kindred, and a faith- 
ful record of their marriages, deaths, and burials. From the 
remainder, however, some curious things may be gathered; and 
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we shall try to extract what strikes us as most characteristic. 
We may begin with something that preceded her own recollec- 
tion. The following singular legend relates to her mother; and 
is given, it will be observed, on very venerable authority : 


‘ Dr Howlsworth preached her funeral sermon, in which, upon his own 
knowledge, he told, before many hundreds of people, this accident fol- 
lowing: That my mother, being sick to death of a fever three months 
after I was born, which was the occasion she gave me suck no longer, her 
friends and servants thought, to all outward appearance, that she was 
dead, and so lay almost two days and a night ; but Dr Winston coming 
to comfort my father, went into my mother’s room, and looking earnestly 
on her face, said she was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, I cannot 
think she is dead ; and suddenly took a lancet out of his pocket, and with 
it cut the sole of her foot, which bled. Upon this, he immediately caused 
her to be laid upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, and such means, as 
she came to life, and opening her eyes, saw two of her kinswomen stand 
by her, my Lady Knollys and my Lady Russell, both with great wide 
sleeves, as the fashion then was, and said, Did not you promise me fifteen 
years, and are you come again ? which they not understanding, persuaded 
her to keep her spirits quiet in that great weakness wherein she then was ; 
but some hours after, she desired my father and Dr Howlsworth might 
be left alone with her, to whom she said, I will acquaint you, that, during 
the time of my trance, I was in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguish nor describe; but the sense of leaving my girl, who is 
dearer to me than all my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. 
Suddenly I saw two by me, cloathed in long white garments, and me 
thought I fell down with my face in the dust; and they asked me why I 
was troubled in so great happiness. I replied, O let me have the same 
grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen years, to sce my daugh- 
ter a woman: to which they answered, It is done ; and then, at that instant, 
I awoke out of my trance ; and Dr Howlsworth did there aftirm, that that 
day she died made just fifteen years from that time. —Pp. 26—28. 


This gift of dreaming dreams, or seeing visions, seems, indeed, 
to have been hereditary in the family ; for the following is given 
on the credit of the fair writer’s own experience. When she and 
her husband went to Ireland, on their way to Portugal, they were 
honourably entertained by all the distinguished royalists who 
came in their way. Among others, she has recorded that, 


‘ We went to the Lady Honor O’Brien’s, a lady that went for a maid, 
but few believed it! She was the youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Thomond. There we staid three nights. The first of which I was sur- 
prised by being laid in a chamber, where, about one o'clock, I heard a 
voice that wakened me. I drew the curtain, and, in the casement of the 
window, I saw, by the light of the moon, a woman leaning into the win- 
dow, through the casement, in white, with red hair, and pale and ghastly 
complexion. She spoke loud, and in a tone I had never heard, thrice, “ A 
horse !” and then, with a sigh more like the wind than breath, she va- 
nished, and, to me, her body looked more like a thick cloud than sub- 
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stance. I was so much frightened, that my hair stood on end, and my 
night-clothes fell off. I pulled and pinched your father, who never woke 
during the disorder I was in; but at last was much surprised to see me in 
this fright, and more so when I related the story and showed him the win- 
dow opened. Neither of us slept any more that night, but he entertained 
me with telling me how much more these apparitions were usual in this 
country than in England; and we concluded the cause to be the great 
superstition of the lrish, and the want of that knowing faith, which should 
defend them from the power of the devil, which he exercises among them 
very much,’ 


Ingenious and orthodox as this solution of the mystery must 
be allowed to be, we confess we should have been inclined to 
prefer that of the fair sleeper having had a fit of nightmare, 
had it not been for the conclusive testimony of the putative vir- 
gin of the house of Thomond, who supplies the following asto- 
nishing confirmation ; and leads us rather to suspect that the 
whole might have been a trick, to rid herself the sooner of their 
scrupulous and decorous company. 

* About five o'clock,’ continues Lady Fanshawe, ‘the lady of the house 
came to see us, saying she had not been in bed all night, because a cousin 
O’Brien of hers, whose ancestors had owned that house, had desired her 
to stay with him in his chamber, and that he died at two o'clock, and 
she said, “ I wish you to have had no disturbance, for ‘tis the custom of 
the place, that, when any of the family are dying, the shape of a woman 
appears in the window every night till they be dead. This woman was 
many ages ago got with child by the owner of this place, who murdered 
her in his garden, and flung her into the river under the window, but 
truly I thought not of it when I lodged you here, it being the best room 
in the house.” We made little reply to her speech, but disposed ourselves 
to be gone suddenly.’ 


We shall close this chapter, of the supernatural, with the fol- 
lowing rather remarkable ghost story, which is calculated, we 
think, to make a strong impression on the imagination. Our 
diligent chronicler picked it up, it seems, on her way through 
Canterbury in the year 1663; and it is thus honourably at- 
tested : 

‘ And here I cannot omit relating the ensuing story, confirmed by Sir 
Thomas Batten, Sir Arnold Breames, the Dean of Canterbury, with many 
more gentlemen and persons of this town. 

‘ There lives not far from Canterbury a gentleman, called Colonel Cole- 
peper, whose mother was widow unto the Lord Strangford: this gentle- 
man had a sister, who lived with him, as the world said, in too much love. 
She married Mr Porter. This brother and sister being both atheists, and 
living a life according to their profession, went in a frolick into a vault of 
their ancestors, where, before they returned, they pulled some of their 
father’s and mother’s hairs. Within a very few days after, Mrs Porter fe]! 
sick and died. Her brother kept her body in a coffin set up in his buttery, 
saying it would not be long before he died, and then they would be both 
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buried together ; but from the night after her death, until the time that 
we were told the story, which was three months, they say that a head, as 
cold as death, with curled hair like his sister’s, did ever lie by him where- 
ever he slept, notwithstanding he removed to several places and countries 
to avoid it; and several persons told us they had felt this apparition.’ 


We may now go back a little to the affairs of this world. 
Deep and devoted attachments are more frequently conceived 
in circumstances of distress and danger than in any other: and, 
accordingly, the love and marriage of Sir Richard Fanshawe 
and his lady befell during their anxious and perilous residence 
with the court at Oxford, in 1644. The following little sketch 
of the life they passed there is curious and interesting : 

‘ My father commanded my sister and myself to come to him to Oxford, 
where the Court then was, but we, that had till that hour lived in great plenty 
and great order, found ourselves like fishes out of the water, and the scene 
so changed, that we knew not at all how to act any part but obedience ; 
for, from as good a house as any gentleman of England had, we came toa 
baker’s house in an obscure street, and from rooms well furnished, to lie 
in a very bad bed in a garret, to one dish of meat, and that not the best 
ordered, no money, for we were as poor as Job, nor clothes more than a 
man or two brought in their cloak bags: we had the perpetual discourse 
of losing and gaining towns and men ; at the windows the sad spectacle of 
war, sometimes plagues, sometimes sicknesses of other kind, by reason of 
so many people being packed together, as, I believe, there never was be- 
fore of that quality ; always in want, yet I must needs say, that most 
bore it with a martyr-like cheerfulness. For my own part, I began to 
think we should all, like Abraham, live in tents all the days of our lives. 
The King sent my father a warrant for a baronet, but he returned it with 
thanks, saying he had too much honour of his knighthood which his Majesty 
had honoured him with some years before, for the fortune he now pos- 
sessed. —Pp. 35—37. 

They were married very privately the year after; and cer- 

tainly entered upon life with little but their mutuai love to cheer 
and support them ; but it seems to have been suflicient. 

‘ Both his fortune and my promised portion, which was made L.10,000, 
were both at that time in expectation ; and we might truly be called mer- 
chant adventurers, for the stock we set up our trading with did not 
amount to twenty pounds betwixt us ; but, however, it was to us as a lit- 
tle piece of armour is against a bullet, which, if it be right placed, though 
no bigger than a shilling, serves as well as a whole suit of armour ; so our 
stock bought pen, ink, and paper, which was your father’s trade, and by 
it, I assure you, we lived better than those who were born to L.2000 a- 
year, as long as he had his liberty.’—Pp. 37, 38. 


The next scene presents both of them in so amiable and re- 
spectable a light, that we think it but justice to extract it, though 
rather long, without any abridgement. It is, indeed, one of the 
most pleasing and interesting passages in the book. They had 
now gone to Bristol, in 1645. 
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‘ My husband had provided very good lodgings for us, and as soon as 
he could come home from the Council, where he was at my arrival, he 
with all expressions of joy received me in his arms, and gave me a hun- 
dred pieces of gold, saying, “ I know thou that keeps my heart so well, 
will keep my fortune, which from this time I will ever put into thy hands 
as God shall bless me with increase ;” and now I thought myself a perfect 
queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, that I more valued myself 
to be called by his name than born a princess ; for I knew him very wise 
and very good, and his soul doated on me,—upon which confidence I will 
tell you what happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and one 
that had suffered many thousand pounds loss for the King, and whom I 
had a great reverence for, and she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in 
discourse she tacitly commended the knowledge of state affairs, and that 
some women were very happy in a good understanding thereof, as my 
Lady Aubigny, Lady Isabel Thynne, and divers others, and yet none 
was at first more capable than I; that in the night she knew there came 
a post from Paris from the Queen, and that she would be extremely glad 
to hear what the Queen commanded the King in order to his affairs ; say- 
ing, if I would ask my husband privately, he would tell me what he found 
in the packet, and I might tell her. I, that was young and innocent, and 
to that day had never in my mouth “ What news?” began to think there was 
more in enquiring into public affairs than I thought of, and that it being 
a fashionable thing would make me more beloved of my husband, if that 
had been possible, than I was. When my husband returned home from 
Council, after welcoming him, as his custom ever was he went with his 
handful of papers into his study for an hour or more; I followed him ; 
he turned hastily, and said, “ What wouldst thou have, my life?” I told 
him, I heard the Prince had received a packet from the Queen, and I 
guessed it was that in his hand, and I desired to know what was in it ; 
he smilingly replied, «« My love, I will immediately come to thee; pray 
thee go, for I am very busy :” when he came out of his closet I revived 
my suit; he kissed me, and talked of other things. At supper I would 
eat nothing; he as usual sat by me, and drank often to me, which was his 
custom, and was full of discourse to company that was at table. Going 
to bed I asked again, and said I could not believe he loved me if he re- 
fused to tell me all he knew; but he answered nothing, but stopped my 
mouth with kisses. So we went to bed; I cried, and he went to sleep! 
Next morning early, as his custom was, he called to rise, but began to 
discourse with me first, to which I made no reply ; he rose, came on the 
other side of the bed and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly and 
went to Court. When he came home to dinner, he presently came to me 
as was usual, and when I had him by the hand, I said, * Thou dost not 
care to see me troubled ;” to which he, taking me in his arms, answered, 
«“ My dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afflict me like that, and when 
you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of my power to satisfy 
thee, for my life and fortune shall be thine, and every thought of my 
heart in which the trust I am in may not be revealed ; but my honour is 
my own, which J cannot preserve if I communicate the Prince's affairs ; 
and, pray thee, with this answer rest satisfied.” So great was his reason 
and goodness, that, upon consideration, it made my folly appear to me so 
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vile, that from that day until the day of his death, I never thought fit to 
ask him any business, but what he communicated freely to me in order to 
his estate or family.’ 


After the ill success of the royal arms had made it necessary 
for the Prince to retire beyond seas, Lady Fanshawe and her 
husband attended him to the Scilly Islands. We give this na- 
tural and simple picture of their discomforts on that expedition : 


‘ The next day, after having been pillaged, and extremely sick and big 
with child, I was set on shore, almost dead, in the island of Scilly ; when 
we had got to our quarters near the Castle, where the Prince lay, I went 
immediately to bed, which was so vile, that my footman ever lay i ina 
better, and we had but three in the whole house, which consisted of four 
rooms, or rather partitions, two low rooms, and two little lofts, with a 
ladder to go up: in one of these they kept dried fish, which was his 
trade, and in this my husband’s two clerks lay; one there was for my 
sister, and one for myself, and one amongst the rest of the servants ; but 
when I waked in the morning, I was so cold I knew not what to do, but 
the daylight discovered that my bed was near swimming with the sea, 
which the owner told us afterwards it never did so—but at spring-tide. 


We must not omit her last interview with her unfortunate 
Sovereign, which took place at Hampton Court, when his star 
was hastening to its setting! It is the only interview with that 
unhappy Prince of which she has left any notice, and is, un- 
doubtedly, very touching and amiable. 

‘ During his stay at Hampton Court, my husband was with him ; to 
whom he was pleased to talk much of his concerns, and gave him three 
credentials for Spain, with private instructions, and letters for his service ; 
but God, for our sins, disposed his Majesty’s affairs otherwise. I went 
three times to pay my duty to him, both as I was the daughter of his ser- 
vant, and wife of his servant. The last time I ever saw him, when I took 
my leave, I could not refrain weeping. When he had saluted me, I prayed 
to God to preserve his Majesty with long life and happy years ; he stroked 
me on the cheek, and said, “ Child, if God pleaseth it shall be so! both 
you and I must submit to God’s will, and you know in what hands I am 
in ;” then turning to your father, he said, “ Be sure, Dick, to tell my son 
all ‘that I have said, and deliver those letters to my wife; pray God bless 
her! [hope I shall do well;” and taking him in his arms, said, “ Thou 
hast ever been an honest man, and I hope God will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant to my son, whom I have charged in my letter to con- 
tinue his love, and trust to you ;” adding, “ I do promise you, that if ever 
I am restored to my dignity, I will bountifully reward you for both your 
service and sufferings.” ‘Thus did we part from that glorious sun, that 
within a few months after was murdered, to the grief of all Christians 
that were not forsaken by God.’ 

These are almost sufficient specimens of the work before us ; 
for it would not be fair to extract the whole substance of it. 
However, we must add the following striking trait of heroism 
and devoted affection, especially as we have spoken rather too 
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disparagingly of the fair writer’s endowment of those qualities. 
In point of courage and love to her husband it is quite on a level, 
perhaps, with any of the darings of Mrs Hutchison,—though we 
cannot say that the occasion called so clearly for their display. 
During their voyage to Portugal, and 


¢ When we had just passed the Straits, we saw coming towards us, 
with full sails, a Turkish galley, well manned, and we believed we should 
be all carried away slaves, for this man had so laden his ship with goods 
for Spain, that his guns were useless, though the ship carried sixty guns. 
He called for brandy, and after he had well drunken, and all his men, 
which were near two hundred, he called for arms, and cleared the deck as 
well as he could, resolving to fight rather than lose his ship, which was 
worth thirty thousand pounds. This was sad for us passengers, but my 
husband bid us be sure to keep in the cabin, and not appear, the women, 
which would make the Turks think that we were a man-of-war, but if 
they saw women, they would take us for merchants, and board us. He 
went upon the deck, and took a gun and bandoliers, and sword, and, with 
the rest of the ship’s company, stood upon deck expecting the arrival of 
the Turkish man-of-war. This beast, the captain, had locked me up in 
the cabin; I knocked and called long to no purpose, until at length the 
cabin-boy came and opened the door. I, all in tears, desired him to be so 
good as to give me his blue thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat, which 
he did, and I gave him half-a-crown, and putting them on, and flinging 
away my night clothes, I crept up softly and stood upon the deck by my 
husband's side, as free from sickness and fear as, I confess, from discre- 
tion ; but it was the effect of that passion which I could never master. 

‘ By this time the two vessels were engaged in parley, and so well satis- 
fied with speech and sight of each other's forces, that the Turks’ man-of- 
war tacked about, and we continued our course. But when your father 
saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon me, he blessed himself, and 
snatched me up in his arms, saying, “ Good God, that love can make this 
change !” and though he seemingly chid me, he would laugh at it as often 
as he remembered that voyage.’ 


What follows is almost as strong a proof of that ‘ love which 
‘ casteth out fear ;’ while it is more unexceptionable on the score 
of prudence. Sir Richard being in arms for the King at the 
fatal battle of Worcester, was afterwards taken prisoner, and 
brought to London; to which place his faithful consort imme- 
diately repaired, where, in the midst of her anxieties, 


‘1 met a messenger from him with a letter, which advised me of his 
condition, and told me he was very civilly used, and said little more, but 
that I should be in some room at Charing-cross, where he had promise 
from his keeper that he should rest there in my company at dinner-time ; 
this was meant to him as a great favour. I expected him with impa- 
tience, and on the day appointed provided a dinner and room, as ordered, 
in which I was with my father and some more of our friends, where, about 
eleven of the clock, we saw hundreds of poor soldiers, both English and 
Scotch, march all naked on foot, and many with your father, who was very 
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cheerful in appearance; who, after he had spoken and saluted me and his 
friends there, said, “ Pray let us not lose time, for I know not how little 
I have to spare; this is the chance of war; nothing venture, nothing have ; 
so let us sit down and be merry whilst we may ;” then taking my hand 
in his, and kissing me, “‘ Cease weeping, no other thing upon earth can move 
me ; remember we are all at God’s disposal.” 

‘During the time of his imprisonment, I failed not constantly to go, 
when the clock struck four in the morning, with a dark lantern in my 
hand all alone and on foot, from my lodging in Chancery Lane, at my 
cousing Young's, to Whitehall, in at the entry that went out of King 
Street into the bowling-green. There I would go under his window and 
softly call him ; he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out 
his head at the first call; thus we talked together, and sometimes I was 
80 wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck and out at my heels. He 
directed how I should make my addresses, which I did ever to their ge- 
neral, Cromwell, who had a great respect for your father, and would have 
bought him off to his service upon any terms. 

‘ Being one day to solicit for my husband's liberty for a time, he bid me 
bring, the next day, a certificate from a physician, that he was really ill. 
Immediately I went to Dr Batters, that was by chance both physician to 
Cromwell and to our family, who gave me one very favourable in my hus- 
band’s behalf. I delivered it at the Council Chamber, at three of the clock 
that afternoon, as he commanded me, and he himself moved, that seeing 
they could make no use of his imprisonment, whereby to lighten them in 
their business, that he might have his liberty upon L.4000 bail, to take 
a course of physic, he being dangerously ill. Many spake against it, 
but most Sir Henry Vane, who said he would be as instrumental, for 
aught he knew, to hang them all that sat there, if ever he had opportuni- 
ty; but if he had liberty for a time, that he might take the engagement 
before he went out; upon which Cromwell said, “I never knew that the 
engagement was a medicine for the scorbutic.” They, hearing their ge- 
neral say so, thought it obliged him, and so ordered him bis liberty upon 
bail.’ 

These are specimens of what we think best in the work ; but, 
as there may be readers who would take an interest in her de- 
scription of court ceremonies, or, at least, like to see how she 
manages them, we shall conclude with a little fragment of such 
a description. 

‘ This afternoon I went to pay my visit to the Duchess of Albuquerque. 
When [ came to take coach, the soldiers stood to their arms, and the Lieu- 
tenant that held the colours displaying them, which is never done to any 
one but to kings, or such as represent their persons, I stood still all the 
while, then at the lowering of the colours to the ground, they received for 
them a low courtesy from me, and for himself a bow; then taking coach 
with very many persons, both in coaches and on foot, I went to the Duke’s 
palace, where I was again received by a guard of his Excellency’s, with 
the same ceremony of the King’s colours as before. Then I was received 
by the Duke’s brother and near a hundred persons of quality. I laid my 
hand upon the wrist of his Excellency’s right hand ; he putting his cloak 
thereupon, as the Spanish fashion is, went up the stairs, upon the top of 
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which stood the Duchess and her daughter, who received me with great 
civility, putting me into every door, and all my children, till we came to 
sit down in her Excellency’s chamber, where she placed me on her right 
hand, upon cushions, as the fashion of this court is, being very rich, and 
laid upon Persia carpets.’ 

‘ The two dukes embraced my husband with great kindness, welcoming 
him to the place, and the Duke of Medina Celi led me to my coach, an 
honour that he had never done any but once, when he waited on your 
Queen to help her on the like occasion. The Duke d’Alcala led my eldest 
daughter, and the younger led my second, and the Governor of Cadiz, Don 
Antonio de Pimentel, led the third. Mrs Kestian carried Betty in her 
arms, 

There is great choice of this sort for those who like it; and 
not a little of the more solemn and still duller discussion of dip- 
lomatic etiquette and precedence. But, independent of these, 
and of the genealogies and obituaries, which are not altogether 
without interest, there is enough both of heart, and sense, and 
observation in these Memoirs, at once to repay gentle and in- 
telligent readers for the trouble of perusing them, and to stamp 
a character of amiableness and respectability on the memory of 
their author. 





Art. V. Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine. Editio emenda- 
tior et copiosior, consilio B. G. Niebuhrii instituta. 

Pars 3. Agathie Myrin. Historiarum libri 5, cum vers. Lat. 
et annot. B. Vuleanii; B. G. Niebubrius Gr. recensuit. 
Svo. Bonne, 1828. 

Pars 11. Leonis Diaconi Caloénsis Historia libri 10, et liber 
de velitatione bellica Nicephori Augusti. E. rec. C. B. 
Hlasii. Addita ejusdem versione atque annot. ab ipso re- 
cognitis. 8vo. Bonne, 1827, pp. 624. 

Pars 19. Nicephori Gregorie Byzantina Historia, Gr. et 
Lat. cum annot. H. Wolfii, C. Ducangii, T. Boivini, et 
Cl. Caperonnerii. Cur. L. Schopeni; vol. i. 8vo. Bonne, 
1829, pp. 568. 

Pars 20. Cantacuzeni, Joh. ex imperat. Historiarum libri 4. 
Gr. et Lat. Cur. Lud. Schopeni; vol. i. 8vo. Bonne, 
1828, pp. 560. 

Pars . Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperat. de Ceremoniis 
Aule Byzantine libri duo. Gr. et Lat. E rec. J. J. Reiskii, 
cum ejusdem Comment. integris ; vol. i. 8vo. Bonne, 1829, 
pp- 807. Weber, Bonne ; Treuttel, Wiirtz, et soc. Lon- 
dini. 


vr Latin language, which was preserved chiefly by the Church 
of Rome, prevented the people of the West from falling in- 
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to asavage state. When the Greek was introduced into Italy, it 
elevated the Italians, and afterwards the other Western nations, 
and restored to the world a part of the civility of ancient times. 
There are thus two portions of history, which are peculiarly 
interesting to the scholar and the friend of his species ; the one 
is, the history of the Papal power, the other, that of the By- 
zantine empire. The former is the history of the lower school, 
the latter, that of the higher end; and these two histories con- 
nect the origin of human science in the ancient world, with its 
partial revival in modern times. The history of the Eastern em- 
pire is the mysterious chain which unites the present with an- 
tiquity ; we wish, therefore, that it were told in our native lan- 
guage, with as much detail as would render it instructive and 
intelligible, yet with so much brevity as would secure it against 
tediousness. The history of Great Britain has little, if any, 
connexion with that of Constantinople; Russia, Austria, and 
France, have various points of union, and are not without histo- 
rical sympathies; the Austrian and French literati, especially 
the latter, have accordingly done good service in preserving and 
illustrating the monuments of the transactions of the East. Our 
own countrymen have contributed little to this department of 
letters. The dispute, or schism, between the Eastern and 
Western churches, has caused the inhabitants of the West to 
feel less interest and sympathy in the misfortunes of the Eastern 
empire; and the defection from the ancient Catholic faith, as 
some obstinately persist in calling the Reformation, has again 
divided Christendom against itself. It cannot be denied, that 
in Great Britain we are strangely prone to indulge a secta- 
rian spirit, and to believe that it is easy to be curious about the 
fortunes of a Protestant, difficult to esteem a Papist, and impos- 
sible to enter into the feelings of a Greek Christian. Success, 
besides, is inspiring, and we are somewhat unwilling to enquire 
into the annals of declining states, to consult the historians of a 
decaying empire: ‘ Nobiles autem ingeniorum una cum imperio 
‘ deficientium relliquias, quasi optimi viri poscam, si frugi su- 
‘ mus, non usque quaque fastidiamus.’ 

Byzantine history comprehends a prodigious collection of cu- 
rious facts, and innumerable illustrations of manners, customs, 
and usages. Much valuable information respecting the com- 
merce and statistics of the middle ages, may be gleaned from its 
pages. It is eminently rich, moreover, in explanations of Ro- 
man institutions ; for the emperor of the East, although he resi- 
ded in the imperial colony of Constantinople, always esteemed 
himself the legitimate monarch of the Romans; his money has 
commonly a Latin legend. Indeed, an enumeration of the Ro- 
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man usages that were retained, even until the last destruction of 
his empire, would be needless. Since we have mentioned the 
Byzantine money, we cannot forbear to observe a very remark- 
able instance of long-continued tradition: we have seen on se- 
veral coins of the Greek emperors, of considerable antiquity, the 
head of the Saviour, with precisely the same cast of countenance 
that we commonly find in the works of the older Italian masters. 

With respect to style, the Byzantines of the middle ages are 
frequently deficient ; they are fond of the vain accumulation of 
synonymes, and, by their tautology, often remind us of the wri- 
tings of English lawyers; they are, however, less guilty of this 
vice. They are frequently verbose and rhetorical, and too 
prone to make an ostentatious display of their acquirements in 
those sciences which are the mistresses of language—gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric. They forget that Homer and Sopho- 
cles, Demosthenes-and Plato, were as good grammarians at least 
as any writers who succeeded them, but they had so many other 
excellencies, that their masterly skill in grammar is for the most 
part unnoticed. Demosthenes, we well know, was quite as good 
a logician as St Thomas Aquinas: we do not deny the merit of 
the saint in dialectics, but the former endeavoured to conceal 
his art, and the latter sought to display it ostentatiously on all 
occasions. The Greeks, however, were less addicted to the 
Aristotelian logic than the Latins; and, even in the worst times, 
were less obtrusive dialecticians. Cantacuzene derides the af- 
fectation of logical method, and says, ironically, ‘If this is not 
‘ enough, we will give you the authority of Aquinas, the Latin 
* doctor, who breathes syllogisms, rather than air: 7 waza Aati- 
§ vois Didacuadrs Qwpudly CUARTYITAOY UGAAOY H ape MVEOVTOS.” 

If we commence with Constantine and the foundation of the 
city, A. D. 330, the Byzantine history will embrace a period of 
more than eleven centuries, to the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, a. p. 1453, on the 29th May,—a day remarkable in 
our own annals. Martin Hankins, in his learned and valuable 
treatise, De Byzantinarum Rerum Scriptoribus Grecis, takes the 
entire period ; and he has given us the lives of fifty authors who 
wrote in the Greek language, and a critical account of their 
writings. He includes in his list, however, ecclesiastical au- 
thors as well as civil, and many, of whom only trifling fragments 
remain. If we commence with the reign of Justinian—and we 
have before his time only the Life of Constantine, by Eusebius, 
and some fragments—the period will comprehend nine cen- 
turies. 

Some works have been discovered since the time of Hankins, 
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with which he was unacquainted. The entire mass of history is 
very considerable ; it would be too much, therefore, to require 
the scholar to read at length the prolix and Janguid story; there 
are many portions, however, replete with interest. Several of 
their writers abound in facts; and as this kind of writing at- 
tracts the generality of readers, some of their works might per- 
haps be advantageously translated into the vernacular languages 
of Europe. When we say that the Byzantine history has recei- 
ved little attention from our own countrymen, we would make 
one distinguished exception. Although this great writer was 
born in England, and composed his immortal work in the Eng- 
lish language, we may consider him, in literary habits, rather 
as a foreigner than an Englishman. We, of course, refer to the 
author of The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, who, if he treats of Byzantine affairs somewhat briefly, 
convinces all who are capable of judging, that he had carefully 
investigated, and deeply studied, the subject. 

The earliest editions of these historians were, for the most 
part, by learned Germans: the Latin translation not uncom- 
monly appeared before the original Greek. The series was pub- 
lished by the French king in thirty-six volumes, in folio, com- 
mencing A. D. 1648. Some of the notes, especially those by the 
great Byzantine antiquary, Du Cange, are of considerable merit. 
The style of execution is unusually splendid ; but the size of the 
volumes renders them cumbrous and inconvenient. This series 
was reprinted at Venice, in 1729, with some additions, in a less 
expensive form ; but this edition is very incorrect. There have 
been a few separate editions of some of these authors, at different 
times, but a few only ; and although we are not exactly warrant- 
ed in classing them with rare books, it cannot be denied that for 
the most part they are scarce, and that the studious greatly need 
such an edition as the present. We cannot allow ourselves to 
speak of the text farther, than to state generally, that consider- 
able care has been bestowed upon it, and in some instances, 
many various readings have been collected. A Latin interpre- 
tation is subjoined—we had rather it were printed separately, 
for the sake of persons who are unable to consult the historians 
in the original ; or at least that it were relegated, with the emen- 
dations and corrections, to the end of the volume, for they spoil 
the otherwise handsome appearance of the page. Niebuhr judi- 
ciously declares, in his preface, that he would have preferred to 
have omitted the interpretation altogether; not so the French 
editor of Cantacuzene. He says, the Emperor would be quite 
delighted if he knew that his work was printed with a Latin 
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translation. ‘ Quin imo, si quid manes sentiunt, id ipsi Canta- 
* cuzeno acceptissimum fore credibile est, quod Latinz linguz et 
‘ Greece quodam consortio quasi quodammodo inter veterem 
‘novamque Romam bene convenire videatur, quod ille vivus 
‘ percupierat.’ If the consortium give pleasure to the shades of 
these good people, we must acquiesce in it. Geography and 
Chronology, it is said, are the handmaids of History. It is plea- 
sant, in this edition, to find the latter always at her post, stand- 
ing dutifully behind the chair of her mistress; for the meri- 
torious editors have carefully marked the date in the margin, 
and often in a fourfold form,—the year of the world, according 
to the Greek computation, of the vulgar era, of the reigning em- 
peror, and of the indiction. That we may do justice to the use- 
ful and honourable labours of the learned editors, we will speak 
shortly of each of the parts that are already published. 

The first that appeared contains the history of Agathias, This 
writer bears the title of cxoaasixds, which, in his time, signified a 
lawyer, as James Gothofredus, in his precious commentary on 
the Theodosian code, tells us. He gives this simple account of 
himself in his preface: ‘ My name is Agathias ; Myrina, in Asia, 
‘is my native place; my father’s name Memnonius; and my 
‘ profession the Roman law and the contention of the courts.’ 

The description of his pursuits, with which he commences the 
third book, is curious, and to some, through sympathy, it will 
even be affecting. After relating that he eagerly desires to pass his 
life in writing history, and in thestudy of philosophy and the dedles 
lettres, he adds, * but I sit in the Royal Portico, and ponder and 
‘ turn over many volumes filled with law-suits and business, from 
‘ the morning until sunset, and I am greatly tormented by people 
‘ who give me trouble, yet I should, on the other hand, lament if 
‘ they did not trouble me; for I should not be able to obtain a 
‘ competent share of the necessaries of life, without labour and 
‘ sufferings.’ This historian is an additional example, that, in the 
ancient world, a large proportion of the best and most useful 
writers were lawyers: that profession furnished the most va- 
luable of the fathers of the Latin church, and vast numbers of 
the most distinguished literary characters throughout Europe 
have in all times belonged to it. England has contributed se- 
veral, but, we lament to say, fewer in proportion than other 
countries ; because the laws of England have always been studied 
in an illiberal manner, and especially during the last century. 
We have lately witnessed a remarkable confirmation of this as- 
sertion. It was proposed, in order to raise the character of the 
profession, to require a slight examination from the candidates 
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for admission as students at the Inns of Court, and to the Bar, 
as a proof that they had received the first rudiments of a liberal 
education; this reasonable proposal was, however, violently 
opposed, and by persons of merit and ability. In the ancient 
world, the student of jurisprudence was invigorated by drinking 
largely of the noble fountains of philosophy, and by grammati- 
eal, logical, and rhetorical learning. A liberal profession was 
thus adorned and improved by being blended with liberal pur- 
suits. 

Agathias is one of the best of the Byzantines in point of style. 
He was a writer of pastorals, and we may observe in his com- 
position the peculiarities of the erotic writers. His sentences 
are brief and pointed, with an affected plainness and perspicui- 
ty, which are not in the best taste, but which we like in spite of 
ourselves, and in opposition to our better judgment. He seems 
to have been an admirer of the mythological learning of Nonnus, 
for he cites the Dionysiaca in his 4th Book; and he composed 
many epigrams, of which more than one hundred are extant in 
the Anthology. Mr Gibbon, speaking of him, says, ‘ we must 
§ now relinquish a statesman and soldier, (Procopius, ) to attend 
‘ the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician.’ Mr Gibbon in general 
makes a rational estimate of men and things, but he often dis- 
plays a childish admiration for statesmen and soldiers ; he can- 
not for a moment forget, that he once sat in parliament himself, 
and served a short time in the militia. It seems probable that 
Agathias was a Pagan; it is certain that he was very tolerant, 
and that his opinion respecting theology was not unphilosophical, 
for he says of a vain quack named Uranius, that he was not 
afraid, Ka Otorovias ipamrerSau Mm pay urs &TW ponapis TE KA GVEDIKTH, 
nal wilting in mat GySpieres, nai wovw TH ayvoeicIar SavuaCoueree 

The five books of the Wars of Justinian contain much curious 
matter, and we would willingly select as a specimen of the man- 
ner of Agathias, who, as Niebuhr says, is * non omnino illepidus,’ 
his account, in the second book, of the expectations, reception, 
and disappointment of the philosophers who went to Chosroes. 
The story is well told, and it reminds us of the visit of the French 
literati to Frederic of Prussia and the Empress Catharine ; but 
we must pass on to the next part. 

The editors first give us No. 3, they then skip to No. 11, and 
proceed next to No. 19 a mode of publication which is very in- 
convenient to the studious purchaser. The 2d, or 1 lth Part, 
contains the history of Leo Diaconus. This writer treats of a 
very short period, from A. D. 959, to A. D. 975,—only sixteen 
years. He presents us with some curious matter; as, for ex- 
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ample, the minute account of a comet that appeared in the be- 
ginning of the month of August, A. D. 975, and was visible for 
eighty days. Historians seldom afford such precise descriptions 
of these phenomena, and we would gladly, if we had room, trans- 
cribe it. Leo considers himself a better astrologer than the per- 
sons who had given a flattering explanation of the import of the 
celestial visitor. This portion of Constantinopolitan history was 
first published by C. B. Hase, at the expense of Count Nicholas 
de Romanzoff, at Paris, in 1819, in folio, and in a very handsome 
style. It includes also a treatise, De Velitatione Bellica, which was 
first published by Hase, and some other short pieces. Amongst 
them are six novels of Nicephorus Phocas; the most interesting 
of which is a long one, that may be called, to borrow a feudal 
phrase, a statute of mortmain, for it forbids building any more mo- 
nasteries, or endowing them with land; and in a long preamble, 
the legislator reminds the monks, that St Paul supported himself 
by the labour of his own hands, and cites other similar authori- 
ties, which, it seems, were not much in favour with the Greek 
clergy. The German scholars originate many important works, 
but they are apt to overdo whatever they take in hand. A note 
beginning thus, ‘ Idomeneus, rex Cretensis, qui maxime in 
‘ Trojano bello inclaruit. Hic cum post eversam Trojam,’ and 
so forth, p. 553, might well be spared. No one, surely, who 
takes up the Byzantine historians, need to be told who Ido- 
meneus was. This annotation is not of Rhenish growth, it is 
true, but a judicious selection ought to have been made from 
the commentaries of others. 

We are sorry to see the dialogue entitled Philopatris, which 
is usually printed with the works of Lucian, included in a col- 
lection of the Byzantine historians. The Prussian editor asserts, 
that it was written in the year 968-9. We have not leisure to 
discuss the question at present; but if the ingenious critic were 
able to demonstrate to his own satisfaction, that the Lysistrate 
of Aristophanes was not composed by that admirable poet, but 
by the Princess Anna Comnena, would he be justified in ap- 
pending the comedy to the Alexiad, at least in a body of histo- 
rians? For if he undertook to publish a complete edition of the 
works of that learned Jady, it would of course be his duty to 
insert the most curious and valuable piece. Hase has given, in 
his edition of Leo, a list of the words in his author which have 
not yet found their way into Lexicons; a judicious course, and 
worthy of imitation. 

The 3d, or 19th Part, contains a portion of the history of Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras. This writer was born about the year 
1295. His voluminous history consists of thirty-eight books ; 
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perhaps we may reduce the number to thirty-two, for it is said 
that the last six are dogmatical. Eleven books were published by 
Wolfius at Basle, A. D. 1562, and more correctly at Paris, in 
1702, by Boivin, who added thirteen more books, and promised 
to give the remaining fourteen, which, strange to say, are still 
unpublished. They exist in MS. at Rome, and in part at least 
at Paris also. It is little to the credit of those who have the 
care of them, that they have not yet appeared. Gregoras wrote 
on various subjects ; some of his other works are in existence in 
MS. The first eleven books published by Wolf, and which are 
contained in the 19th Part of the Bern eiidlen, comprehend a 
period of 137 years, from A.D. 1204 to A. D. 1341. Gregoras 
had many friends, or flatterers, and as many enemies, and they 
were equally unsparing of praise and censure. He was a man of 
extensive and various erudition, and of a prodigiously rhetorical 
disposition. We cannot forbear to extract from his history, his 
apologue of the Cobbler’s Cat. ‘ It happened at that time that 
‘ the Patriarch of Alexandria, in Egypt, was on a visit at Con- 
* stantinople; he was a venerable man, and he adorned his ex- 
¢ emplary manners by the acuteness of his remarks, and on that 
* account was treated with great reverence and good-will by the 
¢‘ Emperor Andronicus. Having observed the zealous and glow- 
‘ ing affection of the Emperor for Athanasius, the Patriarch of 
‘ Constantinople, and hearing him with surprise continually ex- 
‘ tolling the Patriarch, and striving with all his might to place 

* him on a level with the great St Chrysostom, he very pleasant- 
‘ ly reproved the unseasonable exaggerations and prepossessions 
‘of the Emperor, by such a discourse as this,—‘ There was 
‘once a man,” he said, * who was a cobbler by trade, and he 
‘had a cat that was in colour perfectly white, and she used to 
* catch every day one of the mice that infested the house. It 
‘ happened ove day, that she fell by chance into the vessel in 
‘ which the cobbler kept his blacking ; she had great difficulty 
‘in getting out again, and was dyed quite black. When the mice 
‘saw her, they immediately supposed, that, having assumed 
‘the monastic habit, she had of course given up eating flesh ; 
‘ they began, therefore, to run about the floor without fear, and 
‘to hunt up and down for their food; but the cat coming up, 
* and seeing such a noble prize, felt a great desire to catch them 
* all at once; she was not able to do so, however, but seizing 
‘two, instantly devoured them. The rest of the mice ran 
‘ away, wondering how it could be that she had become more 
* cruel than ever, after putting on the monastic habit. I fear, 
‘ therefore, that this Athanasius, having now got possession of 
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‘the patriarchal throne, will outdo his former severity by his 
© excessive harshness in future, and on account of the estima- 
‘tion which he will derive from thence.” ’—L. 7. It cannot 
be denied that the Byzantines are sometimes prolix, yet a cer- 
tain space is required, in order to afford amusement and to create 
an interest, for an extreme brevity can produce merely a dry 
catalogue of names and dates. 

The next part, which is numbered 20, contains the first volume 
of the History of the Ex-emperor, John Cantacuzene. He treats 
of part of the same period as Gregoras. This volume commences 
A. D. 1320, and ends A. D. 1341; the whole work extends to forty 
years. It is evident that public opinion had some power at Con- 
stantinople in the fourteenth century, since an Emperor has 
thought it worth his while to appeal to it, or to compose a volumi- 
nous life, or an apology for a life. The editors have selected a 
passage from The History of the Decline and Falb of the Roman 
Empire, which they offer, not without a just tribute to the excel- 
lent learning and judgment of the author, as containing a fair esti- 
mate of the imperial composition. ‘ The name and situation of 
‘ the Emperor, John Cantacuzene, might inspire the most lively 
‘ curiosity. His memorials of forty years, extend from the revoit 
‘ of the younger Andronicus, to his own abdication of the empire ; 
‘ and it is observed, that, like Moses and Cesar, he was the prin- 
‘ cipal actor in the scenes which he describes. But in this elo- 
‘ quent work, we should vainly seek the sincerity of a heroor a 
‘ penitent. Retired in a cloister from the vices and passions of 
‘ the world, he presents not a confession, but an apology, of the 
‘ life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding the true 
‘ counsels and characters of men, he displays the smooth and 
‘ specious surface of events, highly varnished with his own 
‘ praises and those of his friends. Their motives are always 
‘ pure; their ends always legitimate: they conspire and rebel 
‘ without any views of interest ; and the violence which they in- 
‘ flict or suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason 
‘and virtue.’ Yet Gibbon softens towards Cantacuzene, when 
he proceeds briefly to relate his history after him. 

This Emperor was the author of a very curious work, pub- 
lished in folio at Basil, in the year 1542, in the original Greek, 
with a Latin translation by the learned Rodolph Walter of 
Zurich, entitled, Joannis Cantacuzeni, CPtani regis, contra Ma- 
hometicam fidem Christiana et Orthodoxa Assertio. A Persian 
nobleman had been converted to Christianity, and sought refuge 
at Constantinople, where he took the name of Meletius, and 
became a monk. One of his countrymen, at the instigation of 
the devil, as the Emperor affirms, undertook to bring back the 
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apostate, and addressed letters to him, which he desired to an- 
swer, but was unable from want of language; his friend and 
patron, Cantacuzene, lent his tongue to Meletius and to truth ; 
the proselyte supplied information, tinged, however, with the 
unfavourable colouring of a proselyte, and the Emperor found 
language. This work is comprised in four Apologies, and four 
Discourses, and is not very long. It would be foreign to our 
present purpose, and greatly exceed our limits, to discourse fur- 
ther concerning it. Although there are many curious passages 
in this production of the imperial theologian, we will only ex- 
tract one, relating to a much-controverted subject. ‘ The apos- 
‘ tles and disciples of Christ wrote and taught what they saw, 
* and what they heard from the mouth of Christ himself. Four, 
‘ therefore, of the disciples of Christ wrote a gospel. One of 
‘ them, named Matthew, in Hebrew, and he published this for the 
‘use of Palestine, or Jerusalem, and part of Africa: another, 
‘ Mark, in Latin, for Achaia, and it was published for Italy and 
* Rome, and indeed all the western nations: another, Luke, in 
* Greek, and it was for the use of Asia, and Aithiopia, and Per- 
sia, and India, and Arabia; and the other, John, in Greek 
* also, and it was published for parts of Europe and the islands, 
‘and wherever Greeks are found. Thus the gospel was diffused 
‘ throughout the whole world, not by violence and compulsion, 
* nor with the sword and with arms, but we find, that the apos- 
‘ tles taught the word of God in charity, gladness, and humi- 
‘ lity.,—Apol. 4. We have here the distinct opinion of an emi- 
nent theologian on a disputed point, and it perhaps includes 
also the tradition of the Greek church. 

The last part, to which no number is affixed, contains the two 
books of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ‘ de Cere- 
‘ moniis Aule Byzantine.’ Niebuhr speaks slightingly of the 
subject of this work in his preface: ‘ Scio ego,’ are his words, 
‘libros Constantinianos de ceremoniis, quos inscriptio ipsa 
‘ circa nugas versari prodit, a plurimis contemni plané ac deri- 
‘deri; neque negabo majorem prioris libri partem ita esse com- 
‘ paratam ut ingenuo homini nauseam moveat.’ The ingenious 
student, it is true, is not likely to be incited to penetrate into 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court, when he finds, on turn- 
ing over the pages, a chapter which appears to treat of the 
proper manner of cutting the hair of the prince, and which is 
headed thus: ‘ Observanda in tonsione filii imperatoris.’—L. 2, 
c. 23. The xovgeyua, however, was a religious rite; and it is 
not impossible that many of these performances, the descrip- 
tion of which is tiresome to read, were agreeable enough to look 
at; especially to the lower classes, for whose diversion they were 
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chiefly designed. Ceremonies are delightful to children and the 
common people, and they are sometimes pleasing even to the 
wise, perhaps through a sympathy in the pleasures of others. 
This treatise was first published by the learned Reiske, in the 
year 1751, at Leipsic, from a MS. which seemed to have been 
written by the same hand, with the same pen, and on the same 
day: ‘ Elegantia Scripture tanta apparet, ac si integrum volu- 
‘ men non solum eAdem manu, sed eodem calamo eidemque die, 
‘ descriptum esset.’ Though it is true that many ceremonies 
are of great and unknown antiquity—that Constantine explains 
the rites of the Greek Church and its liturgy in the tenth 
century—that he throws light upon several portions of history, 
and opens some new historical inquiries—we had rather that 
this thick volume had been postponed for some time. It would 
have served to conclude the Byzantine series, and would have 
gracefully closed the goodly procession. 

This Constantine was born A. D. 905; but some attribute the 
work to another Constantine, who lived a century later, and 
are inclined to doubt, whether it be the production of Constan- 
tine, the son of Leo; chiefly because the author speaks of him- 
self as being dead, and describes his own monument. The bet- 
ter opinion, however, seems to be, that these passages, (and 
they are few and unimportant), are additions and interpolations. 
An accurate description of the ceremonial of the court, from so 
high an authority, would, no doubt, be greatly esteemed at 
Constantinople, and we may easily believe that it was often 
copied, and that respect and gratitude towards the illustrious 
author, might suggest such insertions in passages which ap- 
peared to invite them. On this subject the curious may con- 
sult Reiske, a man in whom vivacity was nothing impaired by 
great learning. ‘This quality is so apt to be overlaid and choked 
by erudition, that whenever a profound scholar has been able 
to preserve it, he deserves to be hailed as a true benefactor to 
his age and kind. 

We have briefly spoken of the five parts that have already 
appeared ; we will add a few words concerning some of the prin- 
cipal Byzantines, whose coming we most anxiously expect. 

Procopius is the first, for he commences the series beginning 
with the times of Justinian. He is peculiarly, and more than 
any other writer, the connecting link between ancient and mo- 
dern Italy, between the old Rome and the new. He composed 
eight books of Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars; the titles 
seem to imitate those of Appian; but the eighth book is miscel- 
laneous, and ends A. D. 553. It is continued by Agathias, of 
whom we have already spoken, to A, D. 559. His ninth book is 
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cailed Anecdota, or, the Secret History. It was adorned with 
the learned notes of Alemannus; and notwithstanding our re- 
spect for the Empress Theodora, we hope it will be published 
without one omission. Procopius composed also six books con- 
cerning the imperial edifices—de Edificiis, wegi Kricuatav; they 
are deformed with the grossest flattery, but they deserve, 
although they have rarely received, the examination of the archi- 
tect. Of the two great and glorious monuments of Justinian, 
the one, his body of the Roman law, in every country, except 
England, has captivated the affections and arrested the atten- 
tion of learned men; whilst the other has experienced from 
all nations unmerited neglect,—we mean the beautiful church 
of St Sophia. The cupola seems to display many of the re- 
sources of art, being of considerable span, and the height not 
exceeding one-sixth part of the diameter. It is a close cupola, 
without an aperture in the centre, but freely pierced with win- 
dows at the outer edge. As we study the plans of Grelot, we 
plainly trace in its structure the origin of those great miracles 
of the middle ages, the Cathedrals: it is in fact a cathedral in- 
scribed in a square, or rectangle,—in an ancient temple. It was 
afterwards discovered that a cathedral could subsist by itself, and 
the circumscribed temple was omitted in subsequent erections. 
The egg-shell, in which it had been hatched, was removed; the 
young eagle stood alone, and gradually grew to be a noble bird. 

We shall be glad to have in a moderate compass the Alexiad 
of Anna Comnena. We consider it a wonderful work for a fe- 
male and a princess, especially in the eleventh century ; although 
we do not, like some enthusiastic admirers, esteem the fair his- 
torian as a Minerva, and the tenth Muse: * decima Musarum 
‘et Pallas quedam Byzantine Grecie.’ 

The ten books of Laonicus Chalcocondylas De rebus Turcicis, 
are valuable; and the singular account of England, and the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, by an Athenian of the fifteenth century, 
would afford a good specimen of the credulity of a religious 
zealot. We pass it over, however, and will extract a remark- 
able passage concerning Pope Joan, because we do not re- 
member to have seen it cited by any of the disputants who 
have taken either side of the much-agitated question, as to 
the existence of her holiness :—‘ As soon as a Pope dies, the car- 
‘ dinals assemble in a certain palace, and proceed to choose a 
* successor ; and when they have elected him, they carefully in- 
‘ quire into his sex, for it appears that formerly a woman was 
‘ elevated in Rome to the papal chair, her sex not being mani- 
‘ fest, because the men in Italy, and indeed in all the countries 
‘of the West, are closely shaved. And she became pregnant; 
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‘and one day she went to mass, and the child was born during 
* the service, and was seen by all the people. On this account, 
* that there may be no doubt, they carefully enquire into the 
‘sex of the new Pope, and proclaim aloud, ‘‘ Our Lord isa 
‘man !”’ 

The original will serve as a commentary on Hudibras : xa9igsce 
O& Emi oxiumodos Grrny EXOVTOs, Wee ual Tiv OpyEwy auTE emimpeucusvov amTET@ 
Sau tia Tay mporTaxSevtay—Or & On wee emvyvavant, nal un Wavy To évdoe 
ASE, AMTOVTA, Hak arpctuevos EMPwvEl, apenv nuiv ésivddermoTng. Lib. 6. 

We do not quote this as an authority in the case of the lady- 
pope, but it proves how odious the shaving of the Western World 
was in the eyes of a pious Greek. But that all the men in Rome 
were closely shaved, he says, so that they could not be distin- 
guished from women, this horrible profanation could not have 
happened. We donot doubt, however, that it was a consolation 
to an Eastern Christian to reflect, that even a female was too 
good a bishop for men without one sentiment of orthodox reli- 
gion in their hearts, or a single hair on their faces. To become 
a heretic, or to buy a razor,—to part with the faith, or the beard, 
are accordingly spoken of as being equally acts of black and 
deadly guilt ; and in describing the apostacy of Theodore Paleolo- 
gus to the religion and manners of the Latins, they are enume- 
rated by the historian in the same tone and sentence: om xt 
Yar, nob Wisely nou oxNUATI, Had yevéiwy upd, nad maow ESeow, Aactivos nv 
axpaipyng—Nie. Greg. 1. ix. c. 1. The Russians, who are at pre- 
sent the most flourishing branch of the Greek church, still main- 
tain the ‘eligion of the beard; the chins of their clergy are 
usually furnished on a scale of magnificence, that is not un- 
worthy even of their most ancient and venerable church. 

George Phranza, or Phranzes, a man illustrious by his rank 
and his misfortunes, has left us a history of the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks: he was a witness of the horrible scene, 
and a large sufferer. Mr Gibbon speaks thus of his work :— 
‘ While so many MSS, of the Greek original are extant in the 
‘ libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c. it is a matter of 
‘ shame and reproach, that we should be reduced to the Latin 
‘ version of James Pontanus, so deficient in accuracy and ele- 
‘gance.’ The original at last appeared in folio, at Vienna, un- 
polluted by Latin, in the year 1796, with the title, Xpowxv 
Lewpyis Dpavrgn t& mpwroBesiapiz. The long and learned preface, 
except quotations, is in Greek; some curious engravings on 
wood give a notion of the finery of the Byzantine court; and 
there are other Constantinopolitan matters in this volume, of 
which we cannot speak at present. Since the original has at last 
appeared, and that entire, (for in the abstract of Pontanus, the 
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historical portions only were given,) we may cite in the Greek 
that passage, which Mr Gibbon quotes from the translation, 
(vol. vi. p. 503, Ato edition.) ‘Ey @ D On xpovw Kau unvi, GLVELAEV aT OR ELI a 
6 roy giaTatéy as iiov “"lwan ny 6 aosRiratos ma aTrnves arog Aunpas, og 
© OnSey EBeaero THY aSeustov codoian mpakau MATA TS maudog Xpovay ovrog 
© dinx Teooapay Mak anv OMT a Tapa mae pan mia" nate ob Pp ome xan 
6 nraimiay aoa TAELOVOY ETOY nv" OL (08 TH dus uxEet xa adnivo yeven,’ 

The office of Protov estiary, which Phranzes held, resembled 
that of Chamberlain, it is said, but it had a peculiarity: ‘ Id 
* vero etiam proprium et singulare habet, quod si quid alienum 
‘ viderit, aut lutum, aut quid aliud, ad imperatoris vestem, depo- 
‘nens ille umbellam aut tegmen capitis sui, extenta manu tol- 
‘lit aut purgat illud, non rogatus. Ex omnibus vero aliis prin- 
‘ cipibus nemo auctoritatem habet faciendi istec, sed ille solus.’ 
This is a high privilege and responsibility ; but under a despotic 
government, aman who may be permitted to take such liberties 
with the imperial person, must be trust-worthy, lest he should 
make the exercise of his office an opportunity for assassination. 
We hope, ere long, to receive from Bonn this work also, in a 
more cheap and commodious form. 

It will sometimes be difficult, in publishing this series, to 
draw the line between civil and ecclesiastical history; to deter- 
mine, for example, whether a writer of the fifteenth century, 
who has been truly said to have ‘ the uncommon talent of pla- 
‘ cing each scene before the reader’s eye,’ and who presents a 
lively picture of the faded glory of the empire, ought to be 
admitted. We allude to the entertaining history of the Council 
of Florence, A. D. 1438, by Sylvester Sguropulus, or, if we 
may believe that the great ecclesiastic knew how to spell his 
own name, Syropulus. This remarkable work will always be 
read with a deep moral interest, independently of the usual 
sources of entertainment, being such an unusual conservation 
of intolerance,—a very Cerberus of theological bigotry. The 
author, a bigoted Greek, who relates, and bitterly complains 
of, the bigotry of the Latins, most unconsciously illustrates and 
details his own; and the editor, Robert Creyghtone, a stanch 
Protestant, labours in his preface and notes, and not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to surpass in bigotry the zealots of Rome and 
Constantinople. Of the Ecclesiastical writers, many are pub- 
lished in the Collections of Councils. The writings of the 
Greeks, touching ecclesiastical matters, are almost infinite: 
to have read all of them, if it were possible, would be as 
disgraceful as to be entirely ignorant of them. It is a salu- 
tary medicine for the odious presumption that grows out of 
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ignorance, to learn, at least, how much there is to be learned. 
But we must omit many authors, and various matters, of which 
we would willingly speak, and reluctantly leave a curious and 
interesting subject. 

The present editors of the Byzantine Historians, (that we may 
state their claims to encouragement in a few words,) have, in 
some instances, done much themselves; in all cases, they have 
availed themselves of the best editions: they have adopted a 
convenient form, and a comfortable type, and have bestowed the 
utmost care on correctness. We shall be most happy to aid in 
attracting attention to a meritorious undertaking ; and we are 
of opinion, that the little notice these volumes have hitherto 
received in Great Britain,—they have scarcely found a place 
even in our few public libraries,—is not creditable to us as a 
literary nation, or consonant with the high character, which it 
is desirable we should maintain, as patrons of all good letters. 





Art. VI.— Westminster Review, (XXII. Art. 16,) on the Strictures 
of the Edinburgh Review (NCVIII, Art. 1,) on the Utilitarian 
Theory of Government, and the * Greatest Happiness Principle, 


w have long been of opinion that the Utilitarians have 
owed all their influence to a mere delusion—that, while 
professing to have submitted their minds to an intellectual dis- 
cipline of peculiar severity, to have discarded all sentimentality, 
and to have acquired consummate skill in the art of reasoning, 
they are decidedly inferior to the mass of educated men in the very 
qualities in which they conceive themselves to excel. They have 
undoubtedly freed themselves from the dominion of some absurd 
notions. But their struggle for intellectual emancipation has 
ended, as injudicious and violent struggles for political emanci- 
pation too often end, in a mere change of tyrants. Indeed, we 
are not sure that we do not prefer the venerable nonsense which 
holds prescriptive sway over the Ultra-Tory, to the upstart dy- 
nasty of prejudices and sophisms, by which the revolutionists of 
the moral world have suffered themselves to be enslaved. 

The Utilitarians have sometimes been abused as intolerant, 
arrogant, irreligious,—as enemies of literature, of the fine arts, 
and of the domestic charities. They have been reviled for 
some things of which they were guilty, and for some of which 
they were innocent. But scarcely any body seems to have per- 
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ceived, that almost all their peculiar faults arise from the utter 
want both of comprehensiveness and of precision in their mode 
of reasoning. We have, for some time past, been convinced 
that this was really the case; and that, whenever their philoso- 
phy should be boldly and unspar ingly scrutinized, the world 
would see that it had been under a mistake respecting them. 

We have made the experiment, and it has succeeded far be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations. A chosen champion of 
the School has come forth against us. A specimen of his logical 
abilities now lies before us; and we pledge ourselves to show, 
that no Prebendary at an Anti-Catholic meeting, no true-blue 
Baronet after the third bottle at a Pitt Club, ever displayed such 
utter incapacity of comprehending or answering an argument, 
as appears in the speculations of this Utilitarian apostle ; that 
he does not understand our meaning, or Mr Mill’s meaning, or 
Mr Bentham’s meaning, or his own meaning; and that the va- 
rious parts of his system—if the name of system can be so mis- 
applied—directly contradict each other. 

Having shown this, we intend to leave him in undisputed pos- 
session of whatever advantage he may derive from the last word. 
We propose only to convince the public that there is nothing in 
the far-famed logic of the Utilitarians, of which any plain man 
has reason to be afraid ;—that this logic will impose on no man 
who dares to look it in the face. 

The Westminster Reviewer begins by charging us with having 
misrepresented an important part of Mr Mill’s argument. 

‘ The first extract given by the Edinburgh Reviewers from the Essay 
was an insulated passage, purposely despoiled of what had preceded and 
what followed. ‘The author had been observing, that “ some profound and 
benevolent investigators of human affairs had adopted the conclusion, that 
of all the possible forms of government, absolute monarchy is the best.” 
This is what the reviewers have omitted at the beginning. He then adds, 
as in the extract, that “ Experience, if we look only at the outside of the 


Jacts, appears to be divided on this subject ;” there are Caligulas in one 


place, and kings of Denmark in another. “ As the surface of history af- 
fords, therefore, no certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the 
surface, and penetrate to the springs within.” This is what the reviewers 
have omitted at the end.’ 

It is perfectly true, that our quotation from Mr Mill’s Essay 
was, like most other quotations, preceded and followed by some- 
thing which we did not quote. But if the Westminster Review- 
er means to say, that either what preceded, or what followed, 
would, if quoted, have shown that we put a wrong interpreta- 


tion on the passage which was extracted, he does not understand 
Mr Mill rightly. 
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Mr Mill undoubtedly says that, ‘as the surface of history af» 
‘ fords no certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the 
‘ surface, and penetrate to the springs within.’ But these ex- 
pressions will admit of several interpretations. In what sense, 
then, does Mr Mill usethem? If he means that we ought to in- 
spect the facts with close attention, he means what is rational. 
But if he means that we ought to leave the facts, with all their 
apparent inconsistencies, unexplained—to lay down a general 
principle of the widest extent, and to deduce doctrines from that 
principle by syllogistic argument, without pausing to consider 
whether those doctrines be, or be not, consistent with the facts, — 
then he means what is irrational ; and this is clearly what he does 
mean: For he immediately begins, without offering the least 
explanation of the contradictory appearances which he has him- 
self described, to go beyond the surface in the following man- 
ner :—* That one human being will desire to render the person 
‘and property of another subservient to his pleasures, notwith- 
‘ standing the pain or loss of pleasure which it may occasion to 
‘ that other individual, is the foundation of government. The 
‘ desire of the object implies the desire of the power necessary 
‘to accomplish the object.’ And thus he proceeds to deduce 
consequences directly inconsistent with what he has himself 
stated respecting the situation of the Danish people. 

If we assume that the object of government is the preserva- 
tion of the persons and property of men, then we must hold that, 
wherever that object is attained, there the principle of good go- 
vernment exists. If that object be attained both in Denmark 
and in the United States of America, then that which makes 
government good must exist, under whatever disguise of title or 
name, both in Denmark and in the United States. If men lived 
in fear for their lives and their possessions under Nero and under 
the National Convention, it follows that the causes from which 
misgovernment proceeds, existed both in the despotism of Rome, 
and in the democracy of France. What, then, is that which, 
being found in Denmark and in the United States, and not being 
found in the Roman Empire, or under the administration of 
Robespierre, renders governments, widely differing in their ex- 
ternal form, practically good? Be it what it may, it certainly 
is not that which Mr Mill proves a priori that it must be,—a de- 
mocratic representative assembly. For the Danes have no such 
assembly. 

The latent principle of good government ought to be tracked, 
as it appears to us, in the same manner in which Lord Bacon 
proposed to track the principle of Heat. Make as large a list 
as possible, said that great man, of those bodies in which, how- 
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ever widely they differ from each other in appearance, we per- 
ceive heat; and as large a list as possible of those which, while 
they bear a general resemblance to hot bodies, are nevertheless 
not hot. Observe the different degrees of heat in different hot 
bodies ; and then, if there be something which is found in all 
hot bodies, and of which the increase or diminution is always 
accompanied by an increase or diminution of heat, we may 
hope that we have really discovered the object of our search. 
In the same manner, we ought to examine the constitution of all 
those communities in which, under whatever form, the blessings 
of good government are enjoyed; and to discover, if possible, 
in what they resemble each other, and in what they all differ 
from those societies in which the object of government is not 
attained. By proceeding thus we shall arrive, not indeed at a 
perfect theory of government, but at a theory which will be of 
great practical use, and which the experience of every successive 
generation will probably bring nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The inconsistencies into which Mr Mill has been betrayed, by 
taking a different course, ought to serve as a warning to all spe- 
culators. Because Denmark is well governed by a monarch 
who, in appearance at least, is absolute, Mr Mill thinks, that the 
only mode of arriving at the true principles of government, is to 
deduce them a priori from the laws of human nature. And what 
conclusion does he bring out by this deduction ? We will give it 
in his own words :—‘ In the grand discovery of modern times, 
‘ the system of representation, the solution of all the difficulties, 
‘ both speculative and practical, will perhaps be found. If it ean- 
* not, we seem to be forced upon the extraordinary conclusion, 
* that good government isimpossible.’ That the Danes are well 
governed without a representation, is a reason for deducing the 
theory of government from a general principle, from which it 
necessarily follows, that good government is impossible without 
a representation ! We have done our best to put this question 
plainly ; and we think, that if the Westminster Reviewer will 
read over what we have written twice or thrice with patience and 
attention, some glimpse of our meaning will break in, even on 
his mind. 

Some objections follow, so frivolous and unfair, that we are 
almost ashamed to notice them. 

¢ When it was said that there was in Denmark a balanced contest be- 
tween the king and the nobility, what was said was, that there was a ba- 
lanced contest, but it did not last. It was balanced till something put an 
end to the balance ; and so is every thing else. That such a balance will 
not last, is precisely what Mr Mill had demonstrated.’ 

Mr Mill, we positively affirm, pretends to demonstrate, not 
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merely that a balanced contest between the king and the aristo- 
cracy will not last, but that the chances are as infinity to one 
against the existence of such a balanced contest. This is a mere 
question of fact: We quote the words of the Essay, and defy 
the Westminster Reviewer to impeach our accuracy :— 

‘ It seems impossible that such equality should ever exist. How is it 
to be established ? Or by what criterion is it to be ascertained? If there 
is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be the result of chance. If so, 
the chances against it are as infinity to one.’ 

The Reviewer has confounded the division of power with the 
balance or equal division of power. Mr Mill says, that the di- 
vision of power can never exist long, because it is next to impos- 
sible that the equal division of power should ever exist at all. 


‘ When Mr Mill asserted that it cannot be for the interest of either 
the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the democracy, it is 
plain he did not assert that if the monarchy and aristocracy were in doubt- 
ful contest with each other, they would not, either of them, accept of the 
assistance of the democracy. He spoke of their taking the side of the de- 
mocracy ; not of their allowing the democracy to take side with them- 
selves.’ 

If Mr Mill meant any thing, he must have meant this—that 
the monarchy and the aristocracy will never forget their enmity 
to the democracy, in their enmity to each other. 

‘The monarchy and aristocracy,’ says he, ‘ have all possible motives 
for endeavouring to obtain unlimited power over the persons and property 
of the community. The consequence is inevitable. They have all pos- 
sible motives for combining to obtain that power, and unless the people 
have power enough to be a “match for both, they have no protection. The 
balance, therefore, is a thing, the existence of which, upon the best pos- 
sible evidence, is to be regarded as impossible.’ 


If Mr Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer con- 
ceives him to have meant, his argument would leave the popular 
theory of the balance quite untouched. For it is the very theory 
of the balance, that the help of the people will be solicited by the 
nobles when hard pressed by the king, and by the king when 
hard pressed by the nobles; and that, as the price of giving al- 
ternate support to the crown and the aristocracy, they will ob- 
tain something for themselves, as the Reviewer admits that they 
have done in Denmark. If Mr Mill admits this, he admits the 
only theory of the balance of which we ever heard—that very 
theory which he has declared to be wild and chimerical. If he 
denies it, he is at issue with the Westminster Reviewer as to the 
phenomena of the Danish government. 

We now come to a more important passage. Our opponent 
has discovered, as he conceives, a radical error which runs 
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through our whole argument, and vitiates every part of it. We 
suspect that we shall spoil his triumph. 


‘ Mr Mill never asserted “ that under no despotic government does any 
human being, except the tools of the sovereign, possess more than the 
necessaries of life, and that the most intense degree of terror is kept up by 
constant cruelty.” He said that absolute power leads to such results, ‘* by 
infallible sequence, where power over a community is attained, and 
nothing checks.” ‘The critic on the Mount never made a more palpable 
misquotation. 

‘ The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of the reply 
of the Edinburgh Review that relates to the Essay on Government; and 
is repeated in as many shapes as the Roman pork. The whole description 
of « Mr Mill's argument against despotism,’— including the illustration 
from right-angled triangles and the square of the hypothenuse,—is found- 
ed on this invention of saying what an author hes not said, and leaving 
unsaid what he has.’ 


We thought, and still think, for reasons which our readers 
will soon understand, that we represented Mr Mill’s principle 
quite fairly, and according to the rule of law and common sense, 
ut res magis valeat quam pereat. Let us, however, give him all 
the advantage of the explanation tendered by his advocate, and 
see what he will gain by it. 

The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aristo- 
cracies will always plunder and oppress the people to the last 
point, but that they will do so if nothing checks them. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus 
stated, is of no use at all, unless the force of the checks be esti- 
mated. The first law of motion is, that a ball once projected 
will fly on to all eternity with undiminished velocity, unless 
something checks. The fact is, that a ball stops in a few seconds 
after proceeding a few yards with very variable motion. Every 
man would wring his child’s neck, and pick his friend’s pocket, 
if nothing checked him. In fact, the principle thus stated, 
means only that governments will oppress, unless they abstain 
from oppressing. This is quite true, we own. But we might 
with equal propriety turn the maxim round, and lay it down as 
the fundamental principle of government, that all rulers will 
govern well, unless some motive interferes to keep them from 
doing so. 

If there be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowledges, 
certain checks which, under political institutions the most ar- 
bitrary in seeming, sometimes produce good government, and 
almost always place some restraint on the rapacity and cruelty 
of the powerful ; surely the knowledge of those checks, of their 
nature, and of their effect, must be a most important part of the 
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science of government. Does Mr Mill say any thing upon this 
part of the subject? Not one word. 

The line of defence now taken by the Utilitarians, evidently 
degrades Mr Mill’s theory of government from the rank which, 
till within the last few months, was claimed for it by the whole 
sect. It is no longer a practical system, fit to guide statesmen, 
but merely a barren exercise of the intellect, like those proposi- 
tions in mechanics in which the effect of friction and of the 
resistance of the air is left out of the question ; and which, there- 
fore, though correctly deduced from the premises, are in prac- 
tice utterly false. For if Mr Mill professes to prove only 
that absolute monarchy and aristocracy are pernicious without 
checks,—if he allows that there are checks which produce good 
government, even under absolute monarchs and aristocracies,— 
and if he omits to tell us what those checks are, and what effects 
they produce under different circumstances, he surely gives us 
no information which can be of real utility. 

But the fact is,—and it is most extraordinary that the West- 
minster Reviewer should not have perceived it,—that if once the 
existence of checks on the abuse of power in monarchies and 
aristocracies be admitted, the whole of Mr Mill’s theory falls to 
the ground at once. This is so palpable, that, in spite of the 
opinion of the Westminster Reviewer, we must acquit Mr Mill 
of having intended to make such an admission. We still think 
that the words, ‘ where power over a community is attained, and 
* nothing checks,’ must not be understood to mean, that under a 
monarchical or aristocratical form of government, there can 
really be any check which can in any degree mitigate the 
wretchedness of the people. 

For, all possible checks may be classed under two general 
heads,—want of will, and want of power. Now, if a king or an 
aristocracy, having the power to plunder and oppress the peo- 
ple, can want the will, all Mr Mill’s principles of human nature 
must be pronounced unsound. He tells us, ‘ that the desire to 
‘ possess unlimited power of inflicting pain upon others, is an 
‘ inseparable part of human nature ;’ and that ¢ a chain of infer- 
‘ ence, close and strong to a most unusual degree,’ leads to the 
conclusion, that those who possess this power will always desire 
to use it. It is plain, therefore, that, if Mr Mill’s principles be 
sound, the check on a monarchical or an aristocratical govern- 
ment will not be the want of will to oppress. 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, as Mr Mill tells us that 
they always must have, the will to oppress the people with the 
utmost severity, want the power, then the government, by what- 
ever name it may be called, must be virtually a mixed governs 
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ment, or a pure democracy : for it is quite clear that the people 
possess some power in the state—some means of influencing the 
nominal rulers. But Mr Mill has demonstrated that no mixed 
government can possibly exist, or at least that such a govern- 
ment must come to a very speedy end: therefore, every coun- 
try in which people not in the service of the government have, 
for any length of time, been permitted to accumulate more than 
the bare means of subsistence, must be a pure democracy. That 
is to say, France before the Revolution, and Ireland during the 
last century, were pure democracies. Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
all the governments of the civilized world, are pure democracies. 
If this be not a reductio ad absurdum, we do not know what is. 

The errors of Mr Mill proceed principally from that radical 
vice in his reasoning, which, in our last number, we described 
in the words of Lord Bacon. The Westminster Reviewer is 
unable to discover the meaning of our extracts from the Novum 
Organum, and expresses himself as follows : 

‘ The quotations from Lord Bacon are misapplications, such as any 
body may make to any thing he dislikes. ‘There is no more resemblance 
between pain, pleasure, motives, &c., and substantia, generatio, corruptio, 
elementum, materia,—than between lines, angles, magnitudes, &c., and the 
same. 

It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect that a writer 
who cannot understand his own English, should understand 
Lord Bacon’s Latin. We will, therefore, attempt to make our 
meaning clearer. 

What Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time, is 
this,—that they reasoned syllogistically on words which had not 
been defined with precision; such as moist, dry, generation, 
corruption, and so forth. Mr Mill’s error is exactly of the same 
kind. He reasons syllogistically about power, pleasure, and 
pain, without attaching any definite notion to any one of those 
words. There is no more resemblance, says the Westminster 
Reviewer, between pain and substantia, than between pain anda 
line or an angle. By his permission, in the very point to which 
Lord Bacon’s observation applies, Mr Mill’s subjects do resem- 
ble the substantia and elementum of the schoolmen, and differ 
from the lines and magnitudes of Euclid. We can reason a 
priori on mathematics, because we can define with an exactitude 
which precludes all possibility of confusion, If a mathematician 
were to admit the least laxity into his notions; if he were to 
allow himself to be deluded by the vague sense which words 
bear in popular use, or by the aspect of an ill-drawn dia- 
gram; if he were to forget in his reasonings that a point was 
indivisible, or that the definition of a line excluded breadth, 
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there would be no end to his blunders. The schoolmen tried to 
reason mathematically about things which had not been, and 
perhaps could not be, defined with mathematical accuracy. 
We know the result. Mr Mill has in our time attempted | to do 
the same. He talks of power, for example, as if the meaning of 
the word power were as determinate as the meaning of the 
word circle. But when we analyze his speculations, we find 
that his notion of power is, in the words of Bacon, ‘ phantastica 
* et male terminata.’ 

There are two senses in which we may use the word power, 
and those words which denote the various distributions of power, 
as, for example, monarchy ;—the one sense popular and super- 
ficial,—the other more scientific and accurate. Mr Mill, since 
he chose to reason a priori, ought to have clearly pointed out in 
which sense he intended to use words of this kind, and to have 
adhered inflexibly to the sense on which he fixed. Instead of 
doing this, he flies backwards and forwards from the one sense 
to the other, and brings out conclusions at last which suit 
neither. 

The state of those two communities to which he has himself 
referred—the kingdom of Denmark and the empire of Rome— 
may serve to illustrate our meaning. Looking merely at the 
surface of things, we should call Denmark a despotic monarchy, 
and the Roman world, in the first century after Christ, an aris- 
tocratical republic. Caligula was, in theory, nothing more than 
a magistrate elected by the Senate, and subject to the Senate. 
That irresponsible dignity which, in the most limited monarch- 
ies of our time, is ascribed to the person of the sovereign, never 
belonged to the earlier Cxsars. The sentence of death which 
the great council of the commonwealth passed on Nero, was 
strictly according to the theory of the constitution. Yet, in fact, 
the power of the Roman Emperors approached nearer to abso- 
lute dominion than that of any prince in modern Europe. On 
the other hand, the King of Denmark, in theory the most des- 
potic of princes, would, in practice, find it most perilous to in- 
dulge in cruelty and licentiousness. Nor is there, we believe, 
at the present moment, a single sovereign in our part of the 
world, who has so much real power over the lives of his subjects, 
as Richer spierre, while he lodged at a chandler’s and dined at a 
restaurateur’s, exercised over the lives of those whom he called 
his fellow-citizens, 

Mr Mill and the Westminster Reviewer seem to agree, that 
there cannot long exist, in any society, a division of power be- 
tween a mon: rch, an aristocracy, and the people; or between 
any two of them. However the power be distributed, one of 
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the three parties will, according to them, inevitably monopolize 
the whole. Now, what is here meant by power? If Mr Mill 
speaks of the external semblance of power,—of power recognised 
by the theory of the constitution,—he is palpably wrong. In 
England, for example, we have had for ages the name and form 
of a mixed government, if nothing more. Indeed, Mr Mill him- 
self owns, that there are appearances which have given colour 
to the theory of the balance, though he maintains that these 
appearances are delusive. But if he uses the word power ina 
deeper and philosophical sense, he is, if possible, still more in the 
wrong than on the former supposition. For if he had considered 
in what the power of one human being over other human beings 
must ultimately consist, he would have perceived, not only that 
there are mixed governments in the world, but that all the 
governments in the world, and all the governments which can 
even be conceived as existing in the world, are virtually mixed. 

If a king possessed the lamp of Aladdin,—if he governed by the 
help of a genius, who carried away the daughters and wives of his 
subjects through the air to the royal Parc-aux-cerfs, and turned 
into stone every man who wagged a finger against his majesty’s 
government, there would indeed be an unmixed despotism. But, 
fortunately, a ruler can be gratified only by means of his sub- 
jects. His power depends on their obedience ; and, as any three 
or four of them are more than a match for him by himself, he 
can only enforce the unwilling obedience of some, by means of 
the willing obedience of others. Take any of those who are 
popularly called absolute princes—Napoleon for example. Could 
Napoleon have walked through Paris, cutting off the head of one 
person in every house which he passed ? Certainly not without 
the assistance of an army. If not, why not? Because the peo- 
ple had sufficient physical power to resist him, and would have 
put forth that power in defence of their lives and of the lives of 
their children. In other words, there was a portion of power 
in the democracy under Napoleon. Napoleon might probably 
have indulged himself in such an atrocious freak of power if his 
army would have seconded him. But if his army had taken 
part with the people, he would have found himself utterly help- 
less; and even if they had obeyed his orders against the people, 
they would not have suffered him to decimate their own body. 
In other words, there was a portion of power in the hands of 
a minority of the people, that is to say, in the hands of an aris- 
tocracy, under the reign of Napoleon. 

To come nearer home,—Mr Mill tells us that it is a mistake 
to imagine that the English government is mixed. He holds, we 
suppose, with all the politicians of the Utilitarian school, that 
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it is purely aristocratical. There certainly is an aristocracy 
in England, and we are afraid that their power is greater than 
it ought to be. They have power enough to keep up the game- 
laws and corn-laws ; but they have not power enough to subject 
the bodies of men of the lowest class to wanton outrage at their 
pleasure. Suppose that they were to make a law, that any gen- 
tleman of two thousand a-year might have a day-labourer or 
a pauper flogged with a cat-of-nine-tails whenever the whim 
might take him. It is quite clear, that the first day on which 
such flagellation should be administered, would be the last day 
of the English aristocracy. In this point, and in many other 
points which might be named, the commonalty in our island 
enjoy a security quite as complete as if they exercised the right 
of universal suffrage. We say, therefore, that the English peo- 
ple have in their own hands a sufficient guarantee that in some 
points the aristocracy will conform to their wishes ;—in other 
words, they have a certain portion of power over the aristocracy. 
Therefore the English government is mixed. 

Wherever a king or an oligarchy refrains from the last extre- 
mity of rapacity and tyranny, through fear of the resistance of 
the people, there, the constitution, whatever it may be called, is in 
some measure democratical. The admixture of democratic power 
may be slight. It may be much slighter than it ought to he; 
but some admixture there is. Wherever a numerical minority, 
by means of superior wealth or intelligence, of political concert, 
or of military discipline, exercises a greater influence on the 
society than any other equal number of persons,—there, what- 
ever the form of government may be called, a mixture of 
aristocracy does in fact exist. And wherever a single man, 
from whatever cause, is so necessary to the community, or to 
any portion of it, that he possesses more power than any other 
man, there is a mixture of monarchy. ‘This is the philosophical 
classification of governments; and if we use this classification 
we shall find, not only that there are mixed governments, but 
that all governments are, and must always be, mixed. But we 
may safely challenge Mr Mill to give any definition of power, 
or to make any classification of governments, which shall bear 
him out in his assertion, that a lasting division of authority is 
impracticable. 

it is evidently on the real distribution of power, and not on 
names and badges, that the happiness of nations must depend. 
The representative system, though doubtless a great and pre- 
cious discovery in politics, is only one of the many modes in 
which the democratic part of the community can efficiently check 
the goyerning few. That certain men have been chosen as de- 
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puties of the people,—that there is a piece of paper stating such 
deputies to possess certain powers,—these circumstances in 
themselves constitute no security for good government. Such 
a constitution nominally existed in France; while, in fact, an 
oligarchy of committees and clubs trampled at once on the elec- 
tors and the elected. Representation is a very happy contri- 
vance for enabling large bodies of men to exert their power, with 
less risk of disorder than there would otherwise be. But, assured- 
ly, it does not of itself give power. Unless a representative as- 
sembly is sure of being supported, in the last resort, by the phy- 
sical strength of large masses, who have spirit to defend the 
constitution, and sense to defend it in concert, the mob of the 
town in which it meets may overawe it ;—the howls of the lis- 
teners in its gallery may silence its deliberations ;—an able and 
daring individual may dissolve it. And if that sense and that 
spirit of which we speak be diffused through a society, then, even 
without a representative assembly, that society will enjoy many 
of the blessings of good government. 

Which is the better able to defend himself ;—a strong man 
with nothing but his fists, or a paralytic cripple encumbered 
with a sword which he cannot lift? Such, we believe, is the 
difference between Denmark and some new republics in which 
the constitutional forms of the United States have been most 
sedulously imitated. 

Look at the Long Parliament, on the day on which Charles 
came to seize the five members, and look at it again on the day 
when Cromwell stamped with his foot on its floor, On which 
day was its apparent power the greater? On which day was its 
real power the less ? Nominally subject, it was able to defy the 
sovereign. Nominally sovereign, it was turned out of doors by 
its servant. 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is in com- 
merce. They afford great facilities and conveniences. But we 
must not attribute to them that value which really belongs to 
what they represent. They are not power, but symbols of power, 
and will, in an emergency, prove altogether useless, unless the 
power for which they stand be forthcoming. The real power 
by which the community is governed, is made up of all the 
means which all its members possess of giving pleasure or pain 
to each other. 

Great light may be thrown on the nature of a circulating me- 
dium by the phenomena of a state of barter. And in the same 
manner it may be useful to those who wish to comprehend the 
nature and operation of the outward signs of power, to look at 
communities in which no such signs exist; for example, at the 
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great community of nations. There we find nothing analogous 
to a constitution: But do we not find a government? We do 
in fact find government in its purest, and simplest, and most 
intelligible form. We see one portion of power acting directly 
on another portion of power. We see a certain police kept up; 
the weak to a certain degree protected; the strong to a certain 
degree restrained. We see the principle of the balance in con- 
stant operation. We see the whole system sometimes undis- 
turbed by any attempt at encroachment for twenty or thirty 
years at a time; and all this is produced without a legisla- 
tive assembly, or an executive magistracy—without tribunals, 
—without any code which deserves the name; solely by the 
mutual hopes and fears of the various members of the federation. 
In the community of nations, the first appeal is to physical force, 
In communities of men, forms of government serve to put off 
that appeal, and often render it unnecessary. But it is still open 
to the oppressed or the ambitious. 

Of course, we do not mean to deny that a form of government 
will, after it has existed for a long time, materially affect the 
real distribution of power throughout the community. This is 
because those who administer a government, with their depend- 
ents, form a compact and disciplined body, which, acting me- 
thodically and in concert, is more powerful than any other 
equally numerous body which is inferior in organization. The 
power of rulers is not, as superficial observers sometimes seem 
to think, a thing sui generis. It is exactly similar in kind, though 
generally superior in amount, to that of any set of conspirators 
who plot to overthrow it. We have seen in our time the most ex- 
tensive and the best organized conspiracy that ever existed—a con- 
spiracy which possessed all the elements of real power in so great 
a degree, that it was able to cope with a strong government, and 
to triumph over it—the Catholic Association. An Utilitarian 
would tell us, we suppose, that the Irish Catholics had no por- 
tion of political power whatever on the first day of the late Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

Let us really go beyond the surface of facts: Let us, in the 
sound sense of the words, penetrate to the springs within; and 
the deeper we go, the more reason shall we find to smile at those 
theorists who hold that the sole hope of the human race is in 
rule-of-three sum and a ballot-box. 

We must now return to the Westminster Reviewer. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is an excellent specimen of his peculiar mode 
of understanding and answering arguments, 


’ 


‘The reply to the argument against “ saturation,” supplies its own 
answer. The reason why it is of no use to try to “ saturate,” is precisely 
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what the Edinburgh Reviewers have suggested,—*“ that there is no limit 
to the number of thieves.” There are the thieves, and the thieves’ cousins, 
—with their men-servants, their maid-servants, and their little ones, to the 
fortieth generation. It is true, that “aman cannot become a king or a 
member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses ;” but if there is to be no 
limit to the depredators except their own inclination to increase and mul- 
tiply, the situation of those who are to suffer is as wretched as it needs 
be. It is impossible to define what are “corporal pleasures.” A Duchess 
of Cleveland was a “ corporal pleasure.” ‘The most disgraceful period in 
the history of any nation,—that of the Restoration,—presents an instance 
of the length to which it is possible to go in an attempt to “ saturate” with 
pleasures of this kind.’ 

To reason with such a writer is like talking to a deaf man, 
who catches at a stray word, makes answer beside the mark, 
and is led further and further into error by every attempt to 
explain. Yet, that our readers may fully appreciate the abilities 
of the new philosophers, we shall take the trouble to go over 
some of our ground again. 

Mr Mill attempts to prove, that there is no point of saturation 
with the objects of human desire. He then takes it for granted 
that men have no objects of desire but those which can be ob- 
tained only at the expense of the happiness of others. Hence he 
infers that absolute monarchs and aristocracies will necessarily 
oppress and pillage the people to a frightful extent. 

We answered in substance thus: There are two kinds of ob- 
jects of desire; those which give mere bodily pleasure, and those 
which please through the medium of associations. Objects of 
the former class, it is true, a man cannot obtain without depri- 
ving somebody else of a share: But then with these every man 
is soon satisfied. A king or an aristocracy cannot spend any 
very large portion of the national wealth on the mere pleasures 
of sense. With the pleasures which belong to us as reasoning 
and imaginative beings we are never satiated, it is true: But 
then, on the other hand, many of those pleasures can be obtain- 
ed without injury to any person, and some of them can be ob- 
tained only by doing good to others. 

The Westminster Reviewer, in his former attack on us, laugh- 
ed at us for saying, that a king or an aristocracy could not be 
easily satiated with the pleasures of sense, and asked why the 
same course was not tried with thieves. We were not a little 
surprised at so silly an objection from the pen, as we imagined, 
of Mr Bentham. We returned, however, a very simple answer. 
There is no limit to the number of thieves. Any man who chooses 
can steal: But a man cannot become a member of the aristo- 
cracy, or a king, whenever he chooses. To satiate one thief, is to 
tempt twenty other people to steal. But by satiating one king 
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or five hundred nobles with bodily pleasures, we do not produce 
more kings or more nobles. The answer of the Westminster 
Reviewer we have quoted above; and it will amply repay our 
readers for the trouble of examining it. We never read any pas- 
sage which indicated notions so vague and confused. The num- 
ber of the thieves, says our Utilitarian, is not limited. For there 
are the dependents and friends of the king and of the nobles. Is 
it possible that he should not perceive that this comes under a 
different head? The bodily pleasures which a man in power 
dispenses among his creatures, are bodily pleasures as respects 
his creatures, no doubt. But the pleasure which he derives from 
bestowing them is not a bodily pleasure. It is one of those plea- 
sures which belong to him as a reasoning and imaginative being. 
No man of common understanding can have failed to perceive, 
that when we said that a king or an aristocracy might easily be 
supplied to satiety with sensual pleasures, we were speaking of 
sensual pleasures directly enjoyed by themselves. But ‘it is im- 
‘ possible,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ to define what are corporal plea- 
‘sures.’ Our brother would indeed, we suspect, find it a diffi- 
cult task; nor, if we are to judge of his genius for classification 
from the specimen which immediately follows, would we advise 
him to make the attempt. ‘A Duchess of Cleveland was a cor- 
‘ poral pleasure.’ And to this wise remark is appended a note, 
setting forth that Charles the Second gave to the Duchess of 
Cleveland the money which he ought to have spent on the war 
with Holland. We scarcely know how to answer a man who 
unites so much pretension to so much ignorance. There are 
among the many Utilitarians who talk about Hume, Condillac, 
and Hartley, a few who have read those writers. Let the Re- 
viewer ask one of these what he thinks on the subject. We shall 
not undertake to whip a pupil of so little promise through his 
first course of metaphysics. We shall, therefore, ouly say— 
leaving him to guess and wonder what we can mean—that in 
our opinion, the Duchess of Cleveland was not a merely corporal 
pleasure,—that the feeling which leads a prince to prefer one 
woman to all others, and to lavish the wealth of kingdoms on 
her, is a feeling which can only be explained by the law of as- 
sociation. 

But we are tired, and even more ashamed than tired, of ex- 
posing these blunders. The whole article is of a piece. One 
passage, however, we must select, because it contains a very gross 
misrepresentation. 

‘« They never alluded to the French Revolution for the purpose of 
proving that the poor were inclined to rob the rich.” —They only said, “ as 
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soon as the poor again began to compare their cottages and salads with 
the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would have been another 
scramble for property, another general confiscation,” ’ &c. 

We said, that, if Mr Mill’s principles of human nature were 
correct, there would have been another scramble for property, 
and another confiscation. We particularly pointed this out in 
our last article. We showed the Westminster Reviewer that 
he had misunderstood us. We dwelt particularly on the condi- 
tion which was introduced into our statement. We said that 
we had not given, and did not mean to give, any opinion of our 
own. And after this, the Westminster Reviewer thinks proper 
to repeat his former misrepresentation, without taking the least 
notice of that qualification to which we, in the most marked 
manner, called his attention. 

We hasten on to the most curious part of the article under 
our consideration—the defence of the ‘ greatest happiness princi- 
‘ ple.’ The Reviewer charges us with having quite mistaken its 
nature. 

¢ All that they have established is, that they do not understand it. In- 
stead of the truism of the Whigs, “ that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness,” what Mr Bentham had demonstrated, or at all events 
had laid such foundations that there was no trouble in demonstrating, was, 
that the greatest happiness of the individual was, in the long run, to be 
obtained by pursuing the greatest happiness of the aggregate.’ 

It was distinctly admitted by the Westminster Reviewer, as 
we remarked in our last article, that he could give no answer 
to the question,—why governments should attempt to produce 
the greatest possible happiness ? The Reviewer replies thus :— 

‘ Nothing of the kind will be admitted at all. In the passage thus se- 
lected to be tacked to the other, the question started was, concerning 
“ the object of government ;” in which government was spoken of as an 
operation, not as any thing that is capable of feeling pleasure or pain. 
In this sense it is true enough, that owght is not predicable of govern- 
ments.’ 

We will quote, once again, the passage which we quoted in 
our last Number, and we really hope that our brother critic will 
feel something like shame while he peruses it. 


¢ The real answer appeared to be, that men at large ought not to allow 
a government to afflict them with more evil or less good, than they can 
help. What a government ought to do, is a mysterious and searching 
question, which those may answer who know what it means; but what 
other men ought to do, is a question of no mystery at all. The word 
ought, if it means any thing, must have reference to some kind of interest 
or motives ; and what interest a government has in doing right, when it 
happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the school-men. 
The fact appears to be, that ought is not predicable of governments. The 
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question is not, why governments are bound not to do this or that, but why 
other men should let them if they can help it. The point is not to deter- 
mine why the lion should not eat sheep, but why men should not eat their 
own mutton if they can.’ 


We defy the Westminster Reviewer to reconcile this passage 
with the ‘ general happiness principle,’ as he now states it. He 
tells us, that he meant by government, not the people invested 
with the powers of government, but a mere operation incapable 
of feeling pleasure or pain. We say, that he meant the people 
invested with the powers of government, and nothing else. It 
is true, that ought is not predicable of an operation. But who 
would ever dream of raising any question about the duties of 
an operation? What did the Reviewer mean by saying, that 
a government could not be interested in doing right because 
it was interested in doing wrong? Can an operation be inte- 
rested in either? And what did he mean by his comparison 
about the lion? Is a lion an operation incapable of pain or plea- 
sure ? And what did he mean by the expression, ‘ other men,’ 
so obviously opposed to the word * government?’ But let the 
= judge between us. It is superfluous to argue a point so 
clear. 

The Reviewer does indeed seem to feel that his expressions 
cannot be explained away, and attempts to shuffle out of the 
difficulty by owning, that ‘ the double meaning of the word go- 
‘ vernment was not got clear of without confusion.’ He has 
now, at all events, he assures us, made himself master of Mr 
Bentham’s philosophy. The real and genuine ‘ greatest hap- 
‘ piness principle’ is, that the greatest happiness of every indi- 
vidual is identical with the greatest happiness of society ; and 
all other ‘ greatest happiness principles’ whatever, are counter- 
feits. ‘ This,’ says he, ‘ is the spirit of Mr Bentham’s princi- 
‘ple; and if there is any thing opposed to it in any former 
‘ statement, it may be corrected by the present.’ 

Assuredly, if a fair and honourable opponent had, in dis- 
cussing a question so abstruse as that concerning the origin of 
moral obligation, made some unguarded admission inconsistent 
with the spirit of his doctrines, we should not be inclined to 
triumph over him. But no tenderness is due to a writer, who, 
in the very act of confessing his blunders, insults those by whom 
his blunders have been detected, and accuses them of misun- 
derstanding what, in fact, he has himself mis-stated. 

The whole of this transaction illustrates excellently the real 
character of this sect. , A paper comes forth, professing to 
contain a full developement of the ‘ greatest happiness prin- 
‘ ciple,’ with the latest improvements of Mr Bentham. The 
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writer boasts, that his article has the honour of being the an- 
nouncement and the organ of this wonderful discovery, which 
is to make ‘ the bones of sages and patriots stir within their 
‘tombs.’ This ‘ magnificent principle’ is then stated thus: Man- 
kind ought to pursue their greatest happiness. But there are 
persons whose interest is opposed to the greatest happiness of 
mankind. Ought is not predicable of such persons. For the 
word ought has no meaning, unless it be used with reference to 
some interest. 

We answered, with much more lenity than we should have 
shown to such nonsense, had it not proceeded, as we supposed, 
from Mr Bentham, that interest was synonymous with greatest 
happiness; and that, therefore, if the word ought has no mean- 
ing, unless used with reference to interest, then, to say that 
mankind ought to pursue their greatest happiness, is simply to 
say, that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness; that 
every individual pursues his own happiness; that either what 
he thinks his happiness must coincide with the greatest happi- 
ness of socicty, or not; that if what he thinks his happiness 
coincides with the greatest happiness of society, he will attempt 
to promote the greatest happiness of society, whether he ever 
heard of the ‘ greatest happiness principle’ or not; and that, by 
the admission of the Westminster Reviewer, if his happiness is 
inconsistent with the greatest happiness of society, there is no 
reason why he should promote the greatest happiness of society. 
Now, that there are individuals who think that for their happi- 
ness which is not for the greatest happiness of society, is evi- 
dent. The Westminster Reviewer allowed that some of these 
individuals were in the right; and did not pretend to give any 
reason which could induce any one of them to think himself in 
the wrong. So that the ‘ magnificent principle’ turned out to be, 
either a truism or a contradiction in terms; either this maxim 
—‘ Do what you do;’ or this maxim, ‘ Do what you cannot do.’ 

The Westminster Reviewer had the wit to see that he could 
not defend this palpable nonsense; but, instead of manfully 
owning that he had misunderstood the whole nature of the 
‘ greatest happiness principle’ in the summer, and had obtained 
new light during the autumn, he attempts to withdraw the for- 
mer principle unobserved, and to substitute another, directly op- 
posed to it, in its place; clamouring all the time against our un- 
fairness, like one who, while changing the cards, diverts the 
attention of the table from his sleight of hand, by vociferating 
charges of foul play against other people. 

The ¢ greatest happiness principle’ for the present quarter is 
then this,—that every individual will best promote his own hap- 
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piness in this world, religious considerations being left out of 
the question, by promoting the greatest happiness of the whole 
species. And this principle, we are told, holds good with respect 
to kings and aristocracies, as well as with other people. 

‘ It is certain that the individual operators in any government, if they 
were thoroughly intelligent and entered into a perfect calculation of all 
existing chances, would seek for their own happiness in the promotion of 
the general ; which brings them, if they knew it, under Mr Bentham’s rule. 
The mistake of supposing the contrary, lies in confounding criminals who 
have had the luck to escape punishment, with those who have the risk still 
before them. Suppose, for instance, a member of the House of Com- 
mons were at this moment to debate within himself, whether it would be 
for his ultimate happiness to begin, according to his ability, to misgovern. 
If he could be sure of being as lucky as some that are dead and gone, 
there might be difficulty in finding him an answer. But he is not sure ; 
and never can be, till he is dead. He does not know that he is not close 
upon the moment, when misgovernment such as he is tempted to contem- 
plate, will be made a terrible example of. It is not fair to pick out the 
instance of the thief that has died unhanged. The question is, whether 
thieving is at this moment an advisable trade to begin, with all the possi- 
bilities of hanging not got over? ‘This is the spirit of Mr Bentham’s prin- 
ciple ; and if there is any thing opposed to it in any former statement, it 
may be corrected by the present.’ 

We hope that we have now at last got to the real ‘ magnifi- 
‘ cent principle,’—to the principle which is really to make ‘ the 
‘ bones of the sages and patriots stir.’ What effect it may pro- 
duce on the bones of the dead we shall not pretend to decide; 
but we are sure that it will do very little for the happiness of 
the living. 

In the first place, nothing is more certain than this, that the 
Utilitarian theory of government, as developed in Mr Mill’s 
Essay, and in all the other works on the subject which have been 
put forth by the sect, rests on these two principles,—that men 
follow their interest, and that the interest of individuals may 
be, and in fact perpetually is, opposed to the interest of society. 
Unless these two principles be granted, Mr Mill’s Essay does 
not contain one sound sentence. All his arguments against 
monarchy and aristocracy, all his arguments in favour of demo- 
cracy, nay, the very argument by which he shows that there is 
any necessity for having government at all, must be rejected as 
utterly worthless. 

This is so palpable, that even the Westminster Reviewer, 
though not the most clear-sighted of men, could not help seeing 
it. Accordingly, he attempts to guard himself against the ob- 
jection, after the manner of such reasoners, by committing two 
blunders instead of one. * All this,’ says he, * only shows that 
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‘ the members of a government would do well if they were all- 
‘ wise ;’ and he proceeds to tell us, that as rulers are not all- 
wise, they will invariably act against this principle wherever 
they can, so that the democratical checks will still be necessary 
to produce good government. 

No form which human folly takes is so richly and exqui- 
sitely laughable as the spectacle of an Utilitarian in a dilemma. 
What earthly good can there be in a principle upon which no 
man will act until he is all-wise? A certain most important 
doctrine, we are told, has been demonstrated so clearly, that it 
ought to be the foundation of the science of government. And 
yet the whole frame of government is to be constituted, exactly 
as if this fundamental doctrine were false, and on the supposi- 
tion that no human being will ever act as if he believed it to be 
true ! 

The whole argument of the Utilitarians, in favour of univer- 
sal suffrage, proceeds on the supposition that even the rudest 
and most uneducated men cannot, for any length of time, be de- 
luded into acting against their own true interest. Yet now they 
tell us that, in all aristocratical communities, the higher and 
more educated class will, not occasionally, but invariably, act 
against its own interest. Now, the only use of proving any 
thing, as far as we can see, is that people may believe it. ‘To 
say that a man does what he believes to be against his hap- 
piness, is a contradiction in terms. If, therefore, government 
and laws are to be constituted on the supposition on which Mr 
Mill’s Essay is founded, that all individuals will, whenever they 
have power over others put into their hands, act in opposition to 
the general happiness, then government and laws must be con- 
stituted on the supposition that no individual believes, or ever 
will believe, his own happiness to be identical with the happi- 
ness of society. That is to say, government and laws are to be 
constituted on the supposition that no human being will ever be 
satisfied by Mr Bentham’s proof of his * greatest happiness 
‘ principle ,,—a supposition which may be true enough, but 
which says little, we think, for the principle in question. 

But where has this principle been demonstrated? We are cu- 
rious, we confess, to see this demonstration which is to change 
the face of the world, and yet is to convince nobody. The most 
amusing circumstance is, that the Westminster Reviewer himself 
does not seem to know whether the principle has been demon- 
strated or not. ‘ Mr Bentham,’ he says, * has demonstrated it, 
‘ or at all events has laid such foundations that there is no trou- 
* ble in demonstrating it.’ Surely it is rather strange that such 
a matter should be left in doubt. The Reviewer proposed, in his 
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former article, a slight verbal emendation in the statement of 
the principle ; he then announced that the principle had received 
its last improvement; and gloried in the circumstance that the 
Westminster Review had been selected as the organ of that im- 
provement. Did it never occur to him that one slight improve- 
ment to a doctrine is to prove it ? 

Mr Bentham has not demonstrated the ‘ greatest happiness 

‘ principle,’ as now stated. He is far too wise a man to think 
of demonstrating any such thing. In those sections of his Jn- 
troduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, to which 
the Reviewer refers us in his note, there is not a word of the 
kind. Mr Bentham says, most truly, that there are no occa- 
sions in which a man has not some motives for consulting the 
happiness of other men ; and he proceeds to set forth what those 
motives are—sympathy on all occasions, and the love of reputa- 
tion on most occasions. This is the very doctrine which we 
have been maintaining against Mr Mill and the Westminster 
Reviewer. The principal charge which we brought against 
Mr Mill was, that those motives to which Mr Bentham ascribes 
so much influence, were quite left out of consideration in his 
theory. The Westminster Reviewer, in the very article now be- 
fore us, abuses us for saying, in the spirit and almost in the 
words of Mr Bentham, that ‘ there is a certain check to the ra- 
‘ pacity and cruelty of men in their desire of the good opinion 
‘of others.’ But does this principle, in which we fully agree 
with Mr Bentham, go the length of the new ‘ greatest happiness 
‘ principle? The question is not whether men have some mo- 
tives for promoting the greatest happiness, but whether the 
stronger motives be those which impel them to promote the 
greatest happiness. That this would always be the case, if men 
knew their own worldly interests, is the assertion of the Re- 
viewer. As he expresses some doubt whether Mr Bentham has 
demonstrated this or not, we would advise him to set the point 
at rest by giving his own demonstration. 

The Reviewer has not attempted to give a general composi- 
tion of the ‘ greatest happiness principle; but he has tried to 
prove that it holds good in one or two particular cases. And 
even in those particular cases he has utterly failed. A man, 
says he, who calculated the chances fairly, would perceive that 
it would be for his greatest happiness to abstain from stealing ; 
for a thief runs a greater risk of being hanged than an honest 
man. 

It would have been wise, we think, in the Westminster Re- 
viewer, before he entered on a discussion of this sort, to settle in 
what human happiness consists. Each of the ancient sects of 
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philosophy held some tenet on this subject which served for a 
distinguishing badge. The swmmum bonum of the Utilitarians, 
as far as we can judge from the passage which we are now con- 
sidering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be hanged, we most willing- 
ly concede to our brother. But that the whole question of hap- 
piness or misery resolves itself into this single point, we cannot 
so easily admit. We must look at the thing purchased, us well 
as the price paid for it. A thief, assuredly, runs a greater risk 
of being hanged than a labourer ; and so an officer in the army 
runs a greater risk of being shot than a banker’s clerk; and a 
governor of India runs a greater risk of dying of cholera than a 
lord of the bedchamber. But does it therefore follow that every 
man, whatever his habits or feelings may be, would, if he knew 
his own happiness, become a clerk rather than a cornet, or gold- 
stick in waiting rather than governor of India? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the West- 
minster Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they do not 
calculate the chances of being hanged as correctly as honest men. 
It never seems to have occurred to him as possible, that a man 
may so greatly prefer the life of a thief to the life of a labourer, 
that he may determine to brave the risk of detection and punish- 
ment, though he may even think that risk greater than it really 
is. And how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a man to be 
convinced that he isin the wrong? ‘£ You will be found out.’— 
* Undoubtedly.’—* You will be hanged within two years.’—‘ I 
expect to be hanged within one year.’—‘ Then why do you pur- 
* sue this lawless mode of life ?’>—* Because I would rather live 
‘ for one year with plenty of money, dressed like a gentleman, 
‘ eating and drinking of the best, frequenting public places, and 
‘ visiting a dashing mistress, than break stones on the road, or 
‘ sit down to the loom, with the certainty of attaining a good old 
‘age. Itismy humour. Are you answered ?” 

Aking, says the Reviewer again, would govern well if he were 
wise, for fear of provoking his subjects to insurrection. There- 
fore, the true happiness of a king is identical with the greatest 
happiness of society. ‘Tell Charles II. that if he will be con- 
stant to his queen, sober at table, regular at prayers, frugal in 
his expenses, active in the transaction of business; if he will 
drive the herd of slaves, buffoons, and procurers from White- 
hall, and make the happiness of his people the rule of his con- 
duct, he will have a much greater chance of reigning in comfort 
to an advanced age; that his profusion and tyranny have exas- 
perated his subjects, and may, perhaps, bring him to an end as 
terrible as his father’s. He might answer, that he saw the danger, 
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but that life was not worth having without ease and vicious 
pleasures. And what has our philosopher to say? Does he not 
see that it is no more possible to reason a man out of liking a 
short life and a merry one more than a long life and a dull one, 
than to reason a Greenlander out of his train oil? We may say 
that the tastes of the thief and the tyrant differ from ours ; but 
what right have we to say, looking at this world alone, that they 
do not pursue their greatest happiness very judiciously ? 

It is the grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose that 
another man calculates the chances differently from us, merely 
because he does what, in his place, we should not do. Every 
man has tastes and propensities, which he is disposed to gratify 
at a risk and expense, which people of different temperaments 
and habits think extravagant. ‘ Why,’ says Horace, ‘ does one 
‘ brother like to lounge in the forum, to play in the Campus, and 
‘ to anoint himself in the baths, so well, that he would not put 
‘ himself out of his way for all the wealth of the richest planta- 
‘ tions of the East; while the other toils from sunrise to sunset 
‘ for the purpose of increasing his fortune?’ Horace attributes 
the diversity to the influence of the Genius and the natal star : 
and eighteen hundred years have taught us only to disguise our 
ignorance beneath a more philosophical language. 

We think, therefore, that the Westminster Reviewer, even if 
we admit his calculation of the chances to be right, does not 
make out his case. But he appears to us to miscalculate chances 
more grossly than any person who ever acted or speculated in 
this world. ‘ It is for the happiness,’ says he, ‘ of a member of 
‘ the House of Commons to govern well; for he never can tell 
‘ that he is not close on the moment when misgovernment will 
‘ be terribly punished : if he was sure that he should be as lucky 
‘ as his predecessors, it might be for his happiness to misgovern ; 
‘ but he is not sure.’ Certainly a member of Parliament is not 
sure that he shall not be torn in pieces by a mob, or guillotined 
by a revolutionary tribunal, for his opposition toreform. Nor is 
the Westminster Reviewer sure that he shall not be hanged for 
writing in favour of universal suffrage. We may have democra- 
tical massacres. We may also have aristocratical proscriptions. 
It is not very likely, thank God, that we should see either. But 
the radical, we think, runs as much danger as the aristocrat. 
As to our friend, the Westminster Reviewer, he, it must be 
owned, has as good a right as any man on his side, ‘ Antoni 
‘ gladios contemnere.” But take the man whose votes, ever since 
he has sate in Parliament, have been the most uniformly bad, and 
oppose him to the man whose votes have been the most uniform- 
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ly good. The Westminster Reviewer would probably select Mr 
Sadler and Mr Hume. Now, does any rational man think,— 
will the Westminster Reviewer himself say,—that Mr Sadler runs 
more risk of coming to a miserable end, on account of his public 
conduct, than Mr Hume? Mr Sadler does not know that he is 
not close on the moment when he will be made an example of ; 
for Mr Sadler knows, if possible, less about the future than about 
the past. But he has no more reason to expect that he shall be 
made an example of, than to expect that London will be swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake next spring; and it would be as foolish 
in him to act on the former supposition as on the latter. There 
is a risk ; for there is a risk of every thing which does not involve 
a contradiction ; but it is a risk from which no man in his wits 
would give a shilling to be insured. Yet our Westminster Re- 
viewer tells us, that this risk alone, apart from all considerations 
of religion, honour, or benevolence, would, as a matter of mere 
calculation, induce a wise member of the House of Commons to 
refuse any emoluments which might be offered him as the price 
of his support to pernicious measures. 

We have hitherto been examining cases proposed by our op- 
ponent. It is now our turn to propose one, and we beg that he 
will spare no wisdom in solving it. 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the day 
fixed for the execution, a turnkey enters his cell, and tells him 
that all is safe, that he has only to slip out, that his friends are 
waiting in the neighbourhood with disguises, and that a passage 
is taken for him in an American packet. Now, it is clearly for 
the greatest happiness of society that the thief should be hanged, 
and the corrupt turnkey exposed and punished. Will the West- 
minster Reviewer tell us, that it is for the greatest happiness of 
the thief to summon the head jailer, and tell the whole story ? 
Now, either it is for the greatest happiness of a thief to be hanged, 
or itis not. If it is, then the argument, by which the West- 
minster Reviewer attempts to prove, that men do not promote 
their own happiness by thieving, falls to the ground. If it is not, 
then there are men whose greatest happiness is at variance with 
the greatest happiness of the community. 

To sum up our arguments shortly, we say, that the ‘ greatest 
‘ happiness principle,’ as now stated, is diametrically opposed 
to the principle stated in the Westminster Review three months 
ago. 

eWe say, that if the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ as now 
stated, be sound, Mr Mill’s Essay, and all other works concern- 
ing Government, which, like that Essay, proceed on the suppo- 
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sition, that individuals may have an interest opposed to the 
greatest happiness of society, are fundamentally erroneous. 

We say, that those who hold this principle to be sound, must 
be prepared to maintain, either that monarchs and aristocracies 
may be trusted to govern the community, or else that men can- 
not be trusted to follow their own interest, when that interest is 
demonstrated to them. 

We say, that if men cannot be trusted to follow their own in- 
terest, when that interest has been demonstrated to them, then 
the Utilitarian arguments, in favour of universal suffrage, are 
good for nothing. 

We say, that the ‘ greatest happiness principle’ has not been 
proved ; that it cannot be generally proved ; that even in the par- 
ticular cases selected by the Reviewer it is not clear that the 
principle is true ; and that many cases might be stated in which 
the common sense of mankind would at once pronounce it to be 
false. 

We now leave the Westminster Reviewer to alter and amend 
his * magnificent principle’ as he thinks best. Unlimited, it is 
false. Properly limited, it will be barren. The ‘ greatest hap- 
‘ piness principle’ of the lst of July, as far as we could discern 
its meaning through a cloud of rodomontade, was an idle truism. 
The ‘ greatest happiness principle’ of the Ist of October is, in 
the phrase of the American newspapers, ‘ important if true.’ 
But unhappily it is not true. It is not our business to conjec- 
ture what new maxim is to make the bones of sages and patriots 
stir on the Ist of December. We can only say, that, unless it 
be something infinitely more ingenious than its two predeces- 
sors, we shall leave it unmolested. The Westminster Reviewer 
may, if he pleases, indulge himself like Sultan Schahriar, with 
espousing a rapid succession of virgin theories. But we must 
beg to be excused from playing the part of the vizier, who re- 
gularly attended on the day after the wedding to strangle the 
new Sultana. 

The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an 
objection to the ‘ greatest happiness principle,’ that, ‘ it is inclu- 
‘ ded in the Christian morality.’ This is a mere fiction of his 
own. We never attacked the morality of the Gospel. We 
blamed the Utilitarians for claiming the credit of a discovery, 
when they had merely stolen that morality, and spoiled it in the 
stealing. They have taken the precept of Christ, and left the 
motive; and they demand the praise of a most wonderful and 
beneficial invention, when all that they have done has been to 
make a most useful maxim useless by separating it from its 
sanction. On religious principles, it is true that every indivi- 
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dual will best promote his own happiness by promoting the hap- 
piness of others. But if religious considerations be left out of 
the question, it is not true. 1f we do not reason on the suppo- 
sition of a future state, where is the motive? If we do reason 
on that supposition, where is the discovery ? 

The Westminster Reviewer tells us, that ‘ we wish to see the 
‘ science of Government unsettled, because we see no prospect of 
‘a settlement which accords with our interests.’ His angry 
eagerness to have questions settled resembles that of a judge in 
one of Dryden’s plays—the Amphitryon, we think—who wishes 
to decide a cause after hearing only one party, and when he 
has been at last compelled to listen to the statement of the de- 
fendant, flies into a passion, and exclaims, ‘ There now, sir ! 
‘ See what you have done. The case was quite clear a minute 
‘ ago; and you must come and puzzle it!’ He is the zealot of a 
sect. Weare searchers after truth. He wishes to have the 
question settled. We wish to have it sifted first. The queru- 
lous manner in which we have been blamed for attacking Mr 
Mill’s system, and propounding no system of our own, reminds 
us of the horror with which that shallow dogmatist, Epicurus, 
the worst parts of whose nonsense the Utilitarians have attempt- 
ed to revive, shrank from the keen and searching scepticism of 
the second Academy. 

It is not our fault that an experimental science of vast extent 
does not admit of being settled by a short demonstration ;— 
that the subtilty of nature, in the moral as in the physical 
world, triumphs over the subtilty of syllogism. The quack who 
declares on affidavit that, by using his pills, and attending to 
his printed directions, hundreds who had been dismissed incu- 
rable from the hospitals, have renewed their youth like the 
eagles, may, perhaps, think that Sir Henry Halford, when he 
feels the pulses of patients, enquires about their symptoms, and 
prescribes a different remedy to each, is unsettling the science 
of medicine for the sake of a fee. 

If, in the course of this controversy, we have refrained from 
expressing any opinion respecting the political institutions of 
England, it is not because we have not an opinion, or because we 
shrink from avowing it. The Utilitarians, indeed, conscious that 
their boasted theory of government would not bear investiga-~ 
tion, were desirous to turn the dispute about Mr Mill’s Essay 
into a dispute about the Whig party, rotten boroughs, unpaid ma- 
gistrates, and ex-officio informations. When we blamed them 
for talking nonsense, they cried out that they were insulted for 
being reformers,—just as poor Ancient Pistol swore that the 
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scars which he had received from the cudgel of Fluellen were 
got in the Gallia wars. We, however, did not think it desirable 
to mix up political questions, about which the public mind is 
violently agitated, with a great problem in moral philosophy. 

Our notions about Government are not, however, altogether 
unsettled. We have an opinion about parliamentary reform, 
though we have not arrived at that opinion by the royal road 
which Mr Mill has opened for the explorers of political science. 
As we are taking leave, probably for the last time, of this con- 
troversy, we will state very concisely what our doctrines are. 
On some future occasion we may, perhaps, explain and defend 
them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and, we will add, our sanguine hope, is, 
that we may see such a reform of the House of Commons as 
may render its votes the express image of the opinion of the 
middle orders of Britain. A pecuniary qualification we think 
absolutely necessary; and in settling its amount, our object 
would be to draw the line in such a manner, that every decent 
farmer and shopkeeper might possess the elective franchise. 
We should wish to see an end put to all the advantages which 
particular forms of property possess over other forms, and par- 
ticular portions of property over other equal portions. And this 
would content us. Such a reform would, according to Mr Mill, 
establish an aristocracy of wealth, and leave the community 
without protection, and exposed to all the evils of unbridled 
power. Most willingly would we stake the whole controversy 
between us on the success of the experiment which we propose. 





Arr. VII.—Sermons and Tracts ; including Remarks on the Cha- 
racter and Writings of Milton, and of Fenelon; and an Ana- 
lysis of the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. By W. E. Chan- 
ning, D.D. of Boston, America. 8vo. London: Reprinted 
1829. 


O: the later American writers, who, besides Dr Channing, 

have acquired some reputation in England, we can only re- 
collect Mr Washington Irving, Mr Brown, and Mr Cooper. To 
the first of these we formerly paid an ample tribute of respect ; 
nor do we wish to retract a tittle of what we said on that oc- 
casion, or of the praise due to him for brilliancy, ease, and a 
faultless equability of style. Throughout his polished pages, no 
thought shocks by its extravagance, no word offends by vulgarity 
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or affectation. All is gay, but guarded,—heedless, but sensitive 
of the smallest blemish. We cannot deny it—nor can we con- 
ceal it from ourselves or the world, if we would—that he is, at 
the same time, deficient in nerve and originality. Almost all 
his sketches are like patterns taken in silk paper from our clas- 
sic writers ;—the traditional manners of the last age are still 
kept up (stuffed in glass cases) in Mr Irving’s modern version 
of them. The only variation is in the transposition of dates ; 
and herein the author is chargeable with a fond and amiable 
anachronism. He takes Old England for granted as he finds 
it described in our stock-books of a century ago—gives us a 
Sir Roger de Coverley in the year 1819, instead of the year 
1709 ; and supposes old English hospitality and manners, rele- 
gated from the metropolis, to have taken refuge somewhere in 
Yorkshire, or the fens of Lincolnshire. In some sequestered 
spot or green savannah, we can conceive Mr Irving enchanted 
with the style of the wits of Queen Anne ;—in the bare, broad, 
straight, mathematical streets of his native city, his busy fancy 
wandered through the blind alleys and huddled zig-zag sinuosi- 
ties of London, and the signs of Lothbury and East-Cheap swung 
and creaked in his delighted ears. The air of his own country 
was too poor and thin to satisfy the pantings of youthful ambi- 
tion ; he gasped for British popularity,—he came, and found it. 
He was received, caressed, applauded, made giddy : the national 
politeness owed him some return, for he imitated, admired, de- 
ferred to us; and, if his notions were sometimes wrong, yet it 
was plain he thought of nothing else, and was ready to sacrifice 
every thing to obtain a smile or a look of approbation. It is true, 
he brought no new earth, no sprig of laurel gathered in the wil- 
derness, no red bird’s wing, no gleam from crystal lake or new- 
discovered fountain, (neither grace nor grandeur plucked from 
the bosom of this Eden-state like that which belongs to cradled 
infancy) ; but he brought us rifaciméntos of our own thoughts— 
copies of our favourite authors: we saw our self-admiration re- 
flected in an accomplished stranger’s eyes; and the lover re- 
ceived from his mistress, the British public, her most envied 
favours. 

Mr Brown, who preceded him, and was the author of several 
novels which made some noise in this country, was a writer of 
a different stamp. Instead of hesitating before a scruple, and 
aspiring to avoid a fault, he braved criticism, and aimed only at 
effect. He was an inventor, but without materials. His strength 
and his efforts are convulsive throes—his works are a banquet 
of horrors. The hint of some of them is taken from Caleb Wil- 
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liams and St Leon, but infinitely exaggerated, and carried to dis- 
gust and outrage. They are full (to disease) of imagination,— 
but it is forced, violent, and shocking. This is to be expected, 
we apprehend, in attempts of this kind in a country like Ame- 
rica, where there is, generally speaking, no natural imagination. 
The mind must be excited by overstraining, by pulleys and le- 
vers. Mr Brown was a man of genius, of strong passion, and 
active fancy; but his genius was not seconded by early habit, 
or by surrounding sympathy. His story and his interests are not 
wrought out, therefore, in the ordinary course of nature; but 
are, like the monster in Frankenstein, a man made by art and 
determined will. For instance, it may be said of him, as of 
Gawin Douglas, ‘ Of Brownies and Bogilis full is his Buik.’ But 
no ghost, we will venture to say, was ever seen in North 
America. They do not walk in broad day; and the night of 
ignorance and superstition which favours their appearance, was 
long past before the United States lifted up their head beyond the 
Atlantic wave. The inspired poet’s tongue must have an echo 
in the state of public feeling, or of involuntary belief, or it soon 
grows harsh or mute. In America, they are ‘ so well policied,’ 
so exempt from the knowledge of fraud or force, so free from 
the assaults of the flesh and the devil, that in pure hardness of 
belief they hoot the Beggar’s Opera from the stage : with them, 
poverty and crime, pickpockets and highwaymen, the lock-up- 
house and the gallows, are things incredible to sense! In this 
orderly and undramatic state of security and freedom from na- 
taral foes, Mr Brown has provided one of his heroes with a de- 
mon to torment him, and fixed him at his back ;—but what is to 
keep him there? Not any prejudice or lurking superstition on 
the part of the American reader : for the lack of such, the wri- 
ter is obliged to make up by incessant rodomontade, and face- 
making. The want of genuine imagination is always proved by 
caricature: monsters are the growth, not of passion, but of the 
attempt forcibly to stimulate it. In our own unrivalled Novelist, 
and the great exemplar of this kind of writing, we see how ease 
and strength are united. Tradition and invention meet half 
way; and nature scarce knows how to distinguish them. The 
reason is, there is here an old and solid ground in previous man- 
ners and opinion for imagination to rest upon. The air of this 
bleak northern clime is filled with legendary lore: Not a castle 
without the stain of blood upon its floor or winding steps: not 
a glen without its ambush or its feat of arms: not a lake with- 
out its Lady! But the map of America is not historical ; and, 
therefore, works of fiction do not take root in it; for the fiction, 
to be good for any thing, must not be in the author’s mind, but 
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belong to the age or country in which he lives. The genius of 
America is essentially mechanical and modern. 

Mr Cooper describes things to the life, but he puts no motion 
into them. While he is insisting on the minutest details, and 
explaining all the accompaniments of an incident, the story 
stands still. The elaborate accumulation of particulars serves 
not to embody his imagery, but to distract and impede the mind. 
He is not so much the master of his materials as their drudge : 
He labours under an epilepsy of the fancy. He thinks himself 
bound in his character of novelist to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Thus, if two men are strug- 
gling on the edge of a precipice for life or death, he goes not 
merely into the vicissitudes of action and passion as the chances 
of the combat vary ; but stops to take an inventory of the geo- 
graphy of the place, the shape of the rock, the precise attitude 
and display of the limbs and muscles, with the eye and habits of 
a sculptor. Mr Cooper does not seem to be aware of the infinite 
divisibility of mind and matter ; and that an ‘ abridgment’ is all 
that is possible or desirable in the most individual representa- 
tion. A person who is so determined, may write volumes on a 
grain of sand or an insect’s wing. Why describe the dress and 
appearance of an Indian chief, down to his tobacco-stopper and 
button-holes? It is mistaking the province of the artist for that 
of the historian ; and it is this very obligation of painting and 
statuary to fill up all the details, that renders them incapable of 
telling a story, or of expressing more than a single moment, 
group, or figure. Poetry or romance does not descend into the 
particulars, but atones for it by a more rapid march and an in- 
tuitive glance at the more striking results. By considering truth 
or matter-of-fact as the sole element of popular fiction, our au- 
thor fails in massing and in impulse. In the midst of great vi- 
vidness and fidelity of description, both of nature and manners, 
there is a sense of jejuneness,—for half of what is described is 
insignificant and indifferent; there is a hard outline,—a little 
manner; and his most striking situations do not tell as they 
might and ought, from his seeming more anxious about the 
mode and circumstances than the catastrophe. In short, he ana- 
tomizes his subjects; and his characters bear the same relation 
to living beings that the botanic specimens collected in a port- 
folio do to the living plant or tree. The sap does not circulate 
kindly ; nor does the breath of heaven visit, or its dews moisten 
them. Or, if Mr Cooper gets hold of an appalling circumstance, 
he, from the same tenacity and thraldom to outward impres- 
sions, never lets it go: He repeats it without end. Thus, if he 
once hits upon the supposition of a wild Indian’s eyes glaring 
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through a thicket, every bush is from that time forward fur- 
nished with a pair; the page is studded with them, and you 
can no longer look about you at ease or in safety. The high 
finishing we have spoken of is particularly at variance with the 
rudeness of the materials. In Richardson it was excusable, 
where all was studied and artificial; but a few dashes of red 
ochre are sufficient to paint the body of a savage chieftain ; nor 
should his sudden and frantic stride on his prey be treated with 
the precision and punctiliousness of a piece of still life. There 
are other American writers, (such as the historiographer of Bro- 
ther Jonathan,) who carry this love of veracity to a pitch of the 
marvellous. They run riot in an account of the dishes at a 
boarding-house, as if it were a banquet of the Gods; and re- 
count the overturning of a travelling stage-waggon with as much 
impetuosity, turbulence, and exaggerated enthusiasm, as if it 
were the fall of Phaeton. In the absence of subjects of real 
interest, men make themselves an interest out of nothing, and 
magnify mole-hills into mountains. This is not the fault of Mr 
Cooper : He is always true, though sometimes tedious; and cor- 
rect, at the expense of being insipid. His Pilot is the best of 
his works; and truth to say, we think it a master-piece in its 
kind. It has great unity of purpose and feeling. Every thing 
in it may be said 





‘To suffer a sea-change 
Into something new and strange.’ 


His Pilot never appears but when the occasion is worthy of 
him; and when he appears, the result is sure. The description 
of his guiding the vessel through the narrow strait left for her 
escape, the sea-fight, and the incident of the white topsail of the 
English man-of-war appearing above the fog, where it is first 
mistaken for a cloud, are of the first order of graphic compo- 
sition; to say nothing of the admirable episode of ‘Tom Coffin, 
and his long figure coiled up like a rope in the bottom of the 
boat. The rest is common-place ; but then it is American com- 
mon-place. We thank Mr Cooper he does not take every thing 
from us, and therefore we can learn something from him. He 
has the saving grace of originality. We wish we could impress 
it, ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept,’ especially upon 
our American brethren, how precious, how invaluable ¢hat is. In 
art, in literature, in science, the least bit of nature is worth 
all the plagiarism in the world. The great secret of Sir Walter 
Scott’s enviable, but unenvied success, lies in his transcribing 
from nature instead of transcribing from books, 
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Anterior to the writers above mentioned, were other three, 
who may be named as ocenpying (two of them at least) a higher 
and graver place in the yet scanty annals of American Lite- 
rature. These were Franklin, the author (whoever he was) of 
the American Farmer's Letters, and Jonathan Edwards. 

Franklin, the most celebrated, was emphatically an Ameri- 
can. He was a great experimental philosopher, a consummate 
politician, and a paragon of common sense. His Poor Robin 
was an absolute manual for a country in leading-strings, making 
its first attempts to go alone. There is nowhere compressed in 
the same compass so great a fund of local information and po- 
litical sagacity, as in his Examination before the Privy Council 
in the year 1754. The fine Parable against Persecution, which 
appears in his miscellaneous works, is borrowed from Bishop 
Taylor. Franklin is charged by some with a want of imagina- 
tion, or with being a mere prosaic, practical man; but the in- 
stinct of the true and the useful in him, had more genius in it 
than all the ‘ metre-ballad-mongering’ of those who take him to 
task. 

The American Farmer’s Letters, (published under a feigned 
name* a little before the breaking out of the American war,) give 
us a tolerable idea how American scenery and manners muy be 
treated witha lively, poetic interest. The pictures are sometimes 
highly-coloured, but they are vivid and strikingly characteristic. 
He gives not only the objects, but the feelings, of a new country. 
He describes himself as placing his little boy in a chair screwed 
to the plough which he guides, (to inhale the scent of the fresh 
furrows,) while his wife sits knitting under a tree at one end of 
the field. He recounts a battle between two snakes with an 
Homeric gravity and exuberance of style. He paints the daz- 
zling, almost invisible flutter of the humming-bird’s wing: Mr 
Moore’s airiest verse is not more light and evanescent. His 
account of the manners of the Nantucket people, their frank 
simplicity, and festive rejoicings after the perils and hardships of 
the whale-fishing, is a true and heartfelt picture. There is no 
fastidious refinement or cynical contempt: He enters into their 
feelings and amusements with the same alacrity as they do them- 
selves; and this is sure to awaken a fellow-feeling in the reader. 
If the author had been thinking of the effect of his description 
in a London drawing-room, or had insisted on the most disa- 
greeable features in the mere littleness of national jealousy, he 
would have totally spoiled it. But health, joy, and innocence, 
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are good things all over the world, and in all classes of society; 
and, to impart pleasure, need only be described in their genuine 
characters. The power to sympathize with nature, without think- 
ing of ourselves or others, if it is not a definition of genius, comes 
very near to it. From this liberal unaffected style, the Ame- 
ricans are particularly cut off by habitual comparisons with us, 
or upstart claims of their own ;—by the dread of being thought 
vulgar, which necessarily makes them so, or the determination 
to be fine, which must for ever prevent it. The most interesting 
part of the author’s work is that where he describes the first in- 
dications of the breaking-out of the American war—the distant 
murmur of the tempest—the threatened inroad of the Indians like 
an inundation on the peaceful back-settlements : his complaints 
and his auguries are fearful. But we have said enough of this 
Illustrious Obscure ; for it is the rule of criticism to praise none 
but the over-praised, and to offer fresh incense to the idol of the 
day. 

it is coming more within canonical bounds, and approaching 
nearer the main subject of this notice, to pay a tribute to the worth 
and talents of Jonathan Edwards; the well-known author of the 
Treatise on the Will, who was a Massachusetts divine and most 
able logician. Having produced him, the Americans need not 
despair of their metaphysicians. We do not scruple to say, 
that he is one of the acutest, most powerful, and, of all reason- 
ers, the most conscientious and sincere. His closeness and can- 
dour are alike admirable. Instead of puzzling or imposing on 
others, he tries to satisfy his own mind. We do not say whether 
he is right or wrong; we only say that his method is ‘ an honest 
¢ method :’ there is not a trick, a subterfuge, a verbal sophism in 
his whole book. Those who compare his arguments with what 
Priestley or Hobbes have written on the same question, will find 
the one petulant and the other dogmatical. Far from taunting 
his adversaries, he endeavours with all his might te explain diffi- 
culties ; and acknowledges that the words Necessity, Irresistible, 
Inevitable, &c., which are applied to external force, acting in spite 
of the will, are misnomers when applied to acts, or a necessity 
emanating from the will itself; and that the repugnance of his 
favourite doctrine to common sense and feeling, (in which most 
of his party exult as a triumph of superior wisdom over vulgar 
prejudice, ) is an unfortunate stumbling- block in the way of truth, 
arising out of the structure of language itself. His anxiety to 
clear up the scruples of others, is equal, in short, to his firmness 
in maintaining his own opinion. 

We could wish that Dr Channing had formed himself upon 
this manly and independent model, instead of going through the 
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circle of reigning topics, to strike an affected balance between 
ancient prejudice and modern paradox ; to trim to all opinions, 
and unite all suffrages; to calculate the vulgar clamour, or 
the venal sophistry of the British press, for the meridian of Bos- 
ton. Dr Channing is a great tactician in reasoning ; and rea- 
soning has nothing to do with tactics. We do not like to see 
a writer constantly trying to steal a march upon opinion with- 
out having his retreat cut off—full of pretensions, and void of 
offence. It is as bad as the opposite extreme of outraging deco- 
rum at every step; and is only a more covert mode of attracting 
attention, and gaining surreptitious applause. We never saw 
any thing more guarded in this respect than Dr Channing’s 
Tracts and Sermons—more completely suspended between heaven 
and earth. He keeps an eye on both worlds; kisses hands to 
the reading public all round; and does his best to stand well 
with different sects and parties. He is always in advance of the 
line, in an amiable and imposing attitude, but never far from 
succour. He is an Unitarien; but then he disclaims all connex- 
ion with Dr Priestley, a s amaterialist ; he denounces Calvin- 
ism and the Church of England ; but to show that this proceeds 
from no want of liberality, makes the amende honorable to Popery 
and Popish divines ;—is an American Republican and a French 
Bourbonist—abuses Bonaparte, and observes a profound silence 
with respect to Ferdinand—likes wit, provided it is serious—and 
is zealous for the propagation of the Gospel and the honour of reli- 
gion; but thinks it should form a coalition with reason, and be sur- 
rounded with a halo of modern lights. We cannot combine such a 
system of checks and saving clauses. We are dissatisfied with the 
want not only of originality of view, but of moral daring. And here 
we will state a suspicion, into which we have been led by more 
than one American writer, that the establishment of civil and 
religious liberty is not quite so favourable to the independent 
formation, and free circulation of opinion, as might be expected. 
Where there isa perfect toleration—where there is neither Censor- 
ship of the press nor Inquisition, the public take upon themselves 
the task of surveillance, and exercise the functions of a literary 
police, like so many familiars of the Holy Office. In a monarchy, 
or mixed government, there is an appeal open from the govern- 
ment to the people ; there is a natural opposition, as it were, be- 
tween prejudice, or authority, and reason: but when the com- 
munity take the power into their own hands, and there is but 
one body of opinion, and one voice to express it, there can be 
no reaction against it; and to remonstrate or resist, is not only a 
public outrage, but sounds like a personal insult to every indi- 
vidual in the community. It is differing from the company ; 
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you become a black sheep in the flock. There is no excuse or mercy 
for it. Hence the too frequent cowardice, jesuitism, and steri- 
lity, produced by this republican discipline and drilling. Opi- 
nions must march abreast—must keep in rank and file, and woe 
to the caitiff thought that advances before the rest, or turns 
aside! This uniformity, and equal purpose on all sides, leads 
(if not checked) to a monstrous Ostracism in public opinion. 
Whoever outstrips, or takes a separate path to himself, is con- 
sidered as usurping an unnatural superiority over the whole. 
He is treated not with respect or indulgence, but indignity. 

We like Dr Channing’s Sermons best ; his Criticisms less ; his 
Politics least of all. We think several of his Discourses do great 
honour to himself and his profession, and are highly respectable 
models of pulpit-composition. We would instance more parti- 
cularly, and recommend to the perusal of our readers, that On the 
Duties of Children. The feeling, the justness of observation, the 
tenderness, and the severity, are deserving of all praise. The 
author here appears in a truly amiable and advantageous light. 
This composition alone makes us believe, that he is a good, and 
might, with proper direction and self-reliance, have been even a 
great man. We shall give a long extract with the more pleasure, 
as we are assuredly actuated by no ill-will towards the reverend 
author, and only wish to point out how very considerable ability, 
and probable uprightness of intention, may be warped and in- 
jured by a wrong bias, and a candidateship for false and contra- 
dictory honours. 

‘ First, You are required to view and treat your parents with respect. 
Your tender, inexperienced age requires that you think of yourselves with 
humility, and conduct yourselves with modesty ; that you respect the supe- 
rior age, and wisdom, and improvements of your parents, and observe to- 
wards them a submissive deportment. Nothing is more unbecoming you ; 
nothing will render you more unpleasant in the eyes of others, than fro- 
ward or contemptuous conduct towards your parents. There are children, 
and I wish I could say there are only a few, who speak to their parents 
with rudeness, grow sullen at their rebukes, behave in their presence as if 
they deserved no attention, hear them speak without noticing them, and 
rather ridicule than honour them. There are many children at the pre- 
sent day who think more highly of themselves than of their elders ; who 
think that their own wishes are first to be gratified ; who abuse the con- 
descension and kindness of their parents, and treat them as servants rather 
than superiors. Beware, my young friends, lest you grow up with this as- 
suming and selfish spirit. Regard your parents as kindly given you by God, 
to support, direct, and govern you in your present state of weakness and in- 
experience. Express your respect forthem in your manner and conversation, 
Do not neglect those outward signs of dependence and inferiority which 
suit your age. You are young, and you should therefore take the lowest 
place, and rather retire than thrust yourselves forward into notice. You 
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have much to learn, and you should therefore hear, instead of seeking to be 
heard. You are dependent, and you should therefore ask instead of de- 
manding what you desire, and you should receive every thing from your 
parents as a favour, and not as a debt. I do not mean to urge upon you 
a slavish fear of your parents. Love them, and love them ardently ; but 
mingle a sense of their superiority with your love. Feel a confidence in 
their kindness ; but let not this confidence make you rude and presump- 
tuous, and lead to indecent familiarity. Talk to them with openness and 
freedom ; but never contradict with violence ; never answer with passion 
or contempt. 

‘ Secondly, You should be grateful to your parents. Consider how 
much you owe them. The time has been, and it was not a long time 
past, when you depended wholly on their kindness,—when you had no 
strength to make a single effurt for yourselves,—when you could neither 
speak nor walk, and knew not the use of any of your powers. Had not 
a parent’s arm supported you, you must have fallen to the earth, and 
perished. Observe with attention the infants which you often see, and 
consider that a little while ago you were as feeble as they are: you were 
only a burden and a care, and you had nothing with which you could repay 
your parents’ affection. But did they forsake you? How many sleepless 
nights have they been disturbed by your cries |! When you were sick, how 
tenderly did they hang over you! With what pleasure have they seen 
you grow up in health to your present state ; and what do you now pos- 
sess which you have not received from their hands? God, indeed, is 
your great parent, your best friend, and from him every good gift de- 
scends ; but God is pleased to bestow every thing upon you through the 
kindness of your parents. To your parents you owe every comfort : you 
owe to them the shelter you enjoy from the rain and cold, the raiment 
which covers, and the food which nourishes you. While you are seeking 
amusements, or are employed in gaining knowledge at school, your pa- 
rents are toiling that you may be happy, that your wants may be supplied, 
that your minds may be improved, that you may grow up and be useful 
in the world. And when you consider how often you have forfeited all 
this kindness, and yet how ready they have been to forgive you, and to 
continue their favours, ought not you to look upon them with the tender- 
est gratitude ? What greater monster can there be than an unthankful 
child, whose heart is never warmed by the daily expressions of parental 
solicitude ; who, instead of requiting his best friend by his affectionate 
conduct, is sullen and passionate, and thinks his parents will do nothing 
for him, because they will not do all he desires? Consider how much 
better they can decide for you than you can for yourselves. You know 
but little of the world in which you live. You hastily catch at every thing 
which promises you pleasure ; and unless the authority of a parent should 
restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin, without a thought or a fear. 
In pursuing your own inclinations, your health would be destroyed, your 
minds would run to waste, you would grow up slothful, selfish, a trouble 
to others, and burdensome to yourselves. Submit, then, cheerfully to 
your parents. Have you not experienced their goodness long enough to 
know, that they wish to make you happy, even when their commands are 
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most severe? Prove, then, your sense of this goodness by doing cheerful- 
ly what they require. When they oppose your wishes, do not think that 
you have more knowledge than ‘they. Do not receive their commands 
with a sour, angry, sullen look, which says, louder than words, that you 
obey only because you dare not rebel. If they deny your requests, do 
not persist in urging them, but consider how many requests they have al- 
ready granted you. Do not expect that your parents are to give up 
every thing to you, but study to give up every thing to them. Do not 
wait for them to threaten, but when a look tells you what they want, fly 
to perform it. This is the way in which you can best reward them for all 
their pains and labours. In this way you will make their house pleasant 
and cheerful. But if you are disobedient, perverse, and stubborn, you 
will make home a place of contention, noise, and anger, and your best 
friends will have reason to wish that you had never been born. A dis- 
obedient child almost always grows up ill-natured and disobliging to all 
with whom he is connected. None love him, and he has no heart to love 
any but himself. If you would be amiable in your temper and manner, 
and desire to be beloved, let me advise you to begin your life with giving 
up your wills to your parents. 

‘ Again, You must express your respect for your parents, by placing 
unreserved confidence in them. This is a very important part of your 
duty. Children should learn to be honest, sincere, open-hearted to their 
parents. An artful, hypocritical child is one of ‘the most unpromising 
characters in the world. You should have no secrets which you are un- 
willing to disclose to your parents, If you have done wrong, you should 
openly confess it, and ask that forgiveness which a parent's heart is so 
ready to bestow. If you wish to undertake any thing, ask their consent. 
Never begin any thing in the hope you can conceal your design. If you 
once strive to impose on your parents, you will be led on, from one step 
to another, to invent falsehoods, to practise artifice, till you will become 
contemptible and hateful. You will soon be detected, and then none will 
trust you. Sincerity in a child will make up for many faults. Of 
children, he is the worst who watches the eyes of his parents, pretends to 
obey as long as they see him, but as soon as they have turned away, does 
what they have forbidden. Whatever else you do, never deceive. Let 
your parents learn your faults from your own lips, and be assured they 
will never love you the less for your openness and sincerity. —( Sermons 
and Tracts, p. 233.) 


The whole discourse is prettily turned, and made out with 
great simplicity and feeling. There is a want neither of heart 
nor head. Dr Channing here does well, for he trusts to his own 
observations and convictions. We may also give what he says 
in answer to Fenelon, on the subject of se/f-annihilation, as 
another favourable specimen of free enquiry, and of a higher 
or more philosophical cast. 

‘ We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God are, in Fenelon’s 
system, the two chief constituents, or elements, of virtue and perfection, 
To these we will give separate attention, although in truth, they often 
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coalesce, and always imply one another. We begin with self-cracifixion, 
or what is often called self-sacrifice, and on this we chiefly ditfer from 
the expositions of our author. Perhaps the word se/f,; occurs more fre- 
quently than any other in Fenelon’s writings, and he is particularly in- 
clined to place it in contrast with, and in opposition to, God. According 
to his common teaching, God and self are hostile influences or attractions, 
having nothing in common ; the one the concentration of all evil, the other 
of all good. Self is the principle and the seat of all guilt and misery. He 
is never weary of pouring reproach on self; and, generally speaking, sets 
no limits to the duty of putting it toa painful death. Now, language like 
this has led men to very injurious modes of regarding themselves and 
their own nature, and made them forgetful of what they owe to them- 
selves. It has thrown a cloud over man’s condition and prospects. It has 
led to self-contempt, a vice as pernicious as pride. A man, when told 
perpetually to crucify himself, is apt to include under this word his whole 
nature; and we fear that, under this teaching, our nature is repressed, its 
growth stinted, its free movements chained, and, of course, its beauty, 
grace, and power impaired. We mean not to charge on Fenelon this error 
of which we have spoken, or to hold him responsible for its effects. But 
we do think that it finds shelter under his phraseology; and we deem it 
80 great, so pernicious, as to need a faithful exposition. Men err in no- 
thing more than in disparaging and wronging their own nature. None are 
just to themselves. The truth on this great subject is indeed so obscured, 
that it may startle as a paradox. A human being, justly viewed, instead 
of being bound to general self-crucifixion, cannot reverence and cherish 
himself too much. ‘This position, we know, is strong; but strong lan- 
guage is needed to encounter strong delusion. We would teach that great 
limitations must be set to the duty of renouncing or denying ourselves, 
and that no self-crucifixion is virtuous but that which concurs with, and 
promotes self-respect. We will unfold our meaning, beginning with posi- 
tions which we presume will be controverted by none.’ 


Dr Channing, after showing that the mind, the body, and 
even self-love, are parts of our nature which cannot well be dis- 
pensed with, thus proceeds :— 


‘ Now, it is not true that self-love is our only principle, or that it con- 
stitutes ourselves any more than other principles; and the wrong done to 
our nature by such modes of speech, needs to be resisted. Our nature 
has other elements or constituents, and vastly higher ones, to which self- 
love was meant to minister, and which are at war with its excesses. For 
example, we have reason or intellectual energy given us for the pursuit 
and acquisition of truth ; and this is essentially a disinterested principle, 
for truth, which is its object, is of a universal, impartial nature. ‘The great 
province of the intellectual faculty is to acquaint the individual with the 
laws and order of the divine system; a system, which spreads infinitely 
beyond himself, and of which he forms a small part ; which embraces in- 
numerable beings equally favoured by God, and which proposes, as its 
sublime and beneficent end, the ever-growing good of the whole. Again, 
human natare has a variety of affections, corresponding to our domestic 
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and most common relations; affections, which in multitudes overpower 
self-love, which make others the chief object of our care, which nerve the 
arm for ever-recurring toil by day, and strengthen the wearied frame to 
forego the slumbers of the night. Then there belongs to every man the 
general sentiment of humanity, which responds to all human sufferings—to 
a stranger's tears and groans, and often prompts to great sacrifices for his 
relief. Above all, there is the moral principle, that which should especi- 
ally be called a man’s self; for it is clothed with a kingly authority over his 
whole nature, and was plainly given to bear sway over every desire. This 
is evidently a disinterested principle. Its very essence is impartiality. It 
has no respect of persons. It is the principle of justice, taking the rights 
of all under its protection, and frowning on the least wrong, however 
largely it may serve ourselves. This moral nature especially delights in, 
and enjoins a universal charity, and makes the heart thrill with exulting 
joy, at the sight or hearing of magnanimous deeds, of perils fronted, or 
death endured in the cause of humanity. Now, these various principles, 
and especially the last, are as truly ourselves as self-love. When a man 
thinks of himself, these ought to occur to him as his chief attributes. He 
can hardly injure himself more than by excluding these from his concep- 
tion of himself, and by making self-love the great constituent of his nature. 

‘ We have urged these remarks on the narrow sense often given to the 
word se/f, because we are persuaded that it leads to degrading ideas of 
human nature, and to the pernicious notion that we practise a virtuous self- 
sacrifice in holding it in contempt. We would have it understood, that 
high faculties form this despised self, as truly as low desires ; and we 
would add, that when these are faithfully unfolded, this self takes rank 
among the noblest beings in the universe. To illustrate this thought, we 
ask the reader’s attention to an important, but much-neglected, view of 
virtue and religion, ‘These are commonly spoken of in an abstract man- 
ner, as if they were distinct from ourselves—as if they were foreign ex 
istences, which enter the human mind, and dwell there in a kind of sepa- 
ration from itself. Now, religion and virtue, wherever they exist, are the 
mind itself, and nothing else. A good man’s piety and virtue are not dis- 
tinct possessions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs to 
them, belongs to himself. What is religion? Not a foreign inhabitant— 
not something alien to our nature, which comes and takes up its abode 
in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. What is 
virtue? It is the soul listening to, and revering and obeying a law which 
belongs to its very essence—the law of duty. We sometimes smile when 
we hear men decrying human nature, and in the same breath extolling 
religion to the skies, as if religion were any thing more than human nature 
acting in obedience to its chief law. Religion and virtue, as far as we 
possess them, are ourselves ; and the homage which is paid to these attri- 
butes, is in truth a tribute to the soul of man. Self-crucifixion, then, 
should it exclude self-reverence, would be any thing but virtue. 

‘ We would briefly suggest another train of thought leading to the same 
result, Self-crucifixion, or self-renunciation, is a work, and work requires 
an agent. By whom, then, is it accomplished? We answer, by the man 
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himself, who is the subject of it. It is he who is summoned to the effort. 
He is called by a voice within, and by the law of God, to put forth power 
over himself, to rule his own spirit, to subdue every passion. Now, this 
inward power, which self-crucifixion supposes and demands, is the most 
signal proof of a high nature which can be given. It is the most illus- 
trious power which God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than 
that over outward nature, It is the chief constituent of the noblest order 
of virtues; and its greatness, of course, demonstrates the greatness of the 
human mind, which is perpetually bound and summoned to put it forth. 
But this is not all; self-crucifixion has an object, an end. And what is 
it? Its great end is to give liberty and energy to our nature. Its aim is 
not to break down the soul, but to curb those lusts and passions which 
‘«‘ war against the soul,” that the moral and intellectual faculties may rise 
into new life, and may manifest their divine original. Self-crucifixion, 
justly viewed, is the suppression of the passions, that the power and pro- 
gress of thought, and conscience, and pure love, may be unrestrained. It is 
the destruction of the brute, that the angel may unfold itself within. It is 
founded on our godlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these is 
the end. Thus the very duty, which by some is identified with self-con- 
tempt, implies and imposes self-reverence. It is the belief and the choice 
of perfection, as our inheritance and our end.’ 


This is extremely well meant, and very ably executed. There 
is a prima philosophid view of the subject, which is, we think, 
above the ordinary level of polemical reasoning in our own coun- 
try. In the line of argument adopted by our author, there is 
a strong reflection of the original and masterly views of the 
innate capacity of the soul for piety and goodness, insisted on 
in Bishop Butler’s Sermons—a work which has fallen into ne- 
glect, partly because of the harshness and obscurity of its style, 
but more because it contains neither a libel on human nature, nor 
a burlesque upon religion. There is much in the above train of 
thought silently borrowed from this profound work. Dr Chan- 
ning’s argument is, we think, good and sound against the misan- 
thropes in philosophy, and the cynics in religion, who alike main- 
tain the absolute falsity of all human virtue; but the Bishop of 
Cambray might say, that, with respect to him, it was not a prac- 
tical answer, so much as a verbal evasion; neither meeting his 
views nor removing the source of his complaints. Fenelon as- 
suredly, in wishing to annihilate self, did not wish to extirpate 
charity and faith, but to crush the old serpent, the great enemy 
of these. There is no doubt of the capacity of the soul for good 
and evil; the only question is, which principle prevails and 
triumphs. The satirist and the man of the world laugh at the 
pretension to superior sanctity and disinterestedness; the pious 
enthusiast may then be excused if he weeps at the want of them, 
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How far does that likeness to God, and sympathy with the 
whole human race, which Fenelon deprecates the want of, and 
Dr Channing boasts of, as the inseparable attribute and chief 
ornament of man, really take place or not in the present state 
of things, and as a preparation for another and infinitely more 
important one? If we regard the moral capacity of man, se// is 
a unit that counts millions. Its essence and its glory, says our 
optimist, is to comprehend the whole human race in its bene- 
volent regards. Does it do so? The understanding runs along 
the whole chain of being; the affections stop, for the most part, 
at the first link in the chain. Sense, appetite, pride, passion, 
engross the whole of this self, and leave it nearly indifferent, if 
not averse, to all other claims on its attention. In order that 
the moral attainments should keep pace with the vaunted ca- 
pacity of man, knowledge should be identified with feeling. 
We know that there are a million of other beings of as much 
worth, of the same nature, made in the image of God like our- 
selves. Have we the same sympathy with every one of these ? 
Do we feel a million times more for all of them put together, 
than for ourselves? The least pain in our little finger gives 
us more concern and uneasiness, than the destruction of mil- 
lions of our fellow-beings. Fenelon laments bitterly and feel- 
ingly this disparity between duty and inclination, this want of 
charity, and eating of self into the soul. Whatis the consequence 
of the disproportionate ratios in which the head and the heart 
move? This paltry se/f, looking upon itself as of more import- 
ance than all the rest of the world, fancies itself the centre of 
the universe, and would have every one look upon it in the 
same light. Not being able to sympathize with others as it 
ought, it hates and envies them; is mad to think of its own 
insignificance in the general system ; cannot bear a rival or a 
superior; despises and tramples on inferiors, and would crush 
and annihilate all pretensions but its own, that it might be ail in 
all, The worm puts on the monarch, or the god, in thought and 
in secret ; and it is only when it can do so in fact, and in public, 
and be the tyrant or idol of its fellows, that it is at ease or 
satisfied with itself. Fenelon was right in crying out (if it could 
have done any good) for the crucifying of this importunate self, 
and putting a better principle in its stead. 

Dr Channing’s Essays on Milton and Bonaparte are both 
done upon the same false principle, of making out a case for 
or against. The one is full of common-place eulogy, the other 
of common-place invective. They are pulpit-criticisms. An 
orator who is confined to expound the same texts and doctrines 
week after week, slides very naturally and laudably into a habit 
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of monotony and paraphrase; is not allowed to be ‘ wise above 
‘ what is written ;’ is grave from respect to his subject, and the 
authority attached to the truths he interprets; and if his style 
is tedious or his arguments trite, he is in no danger of being in- 
terrupted or taken to task by his audience. Such a person is 
unavoidably an advocate for certain received principles ; often a 
dull one. He carries the professional license and character out 
of the pulpit into other things, and still fancies that he speaks 
‘ with authority, and not as the scribes.’ He may be prolix with- 
out suspecting it; may lay a solemn stress on the merest trifles ; 
repeat truisms, and apologize for them as startling discoveries ; 
may play the sophist, and conceive he is performing a sacred 
duty; and give what turn or gloss he pleases to any subject,— 
forgetting that the circumstances under which he declares him- 
self, and the audience which he addresses, are entirely changed. 
If, as we readily allow, there are instances of preachers who have 
emancipated themselves from these professional habits, we can 
hardly add Dr Channing to the number. 

His notice of Milton is elaborate and stately, but neither new 
nor discriminating. One of the first and most prominent pas- 
sages is a defence of poetry :— 


‘ Milton’s fame rests chiefly on his poetry; and to this we naturally 
give our first attention. By those who are accustomed to speak of 
poetry as light reading, Milton’s eminence in this sphere may be con- 
sidered only as giving him a high rank among the contributors to pub- 
lic amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all God’s gifts of intel- 
lect, he esteemed poetical genius the most transcendant. He esteem- 
ed it in himself as a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works 
with something of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with 
Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest of all 
arts ; for it is the breathing or expression of that sentiment which is 
deepest and sublimest in human nature ; we mean, of that thirst or as- 
piration, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, after something purer 
and lovelier, something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, than ordi- 
nary and real life affords. No doctrine is more common among Christ- 
ians than that of man’s immortality ; but it is not so generally under- 
stood, that the germs or principles of his whole future being are now 
wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments of the future plant in the 
seed. Asa necessary result of this constitution, the soul, possessed 
and moved by these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually 
stretching beyond what is present and visible, struggling against the 
bounds of its earthly prison-house, and seeking relief and joy in. ima- 
ginings of unseen and ideal being. This view of our nature, which 
has never been fully developed, and which goes farther towards ex- 
plaining the contradictions of human life than all others, carries us to 
the very foundation and sources of poetry. He who cannot interpret 
by his own consciousness what we have now said, wants the true key 
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to works of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred recesses of 
the soul, where poetry is born and nourished, and inhales immortal vi- 
gour, and wings herself for her heavenward flight. In an intellectual 
nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of being, there must 
be creative energies, powers of original and ever-growing thought ; and 
poetry is the form in which these energies are chiefly manifested. It 
is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it “makes all things new” 
for the gratification of a divine instinct. It indeed finds its elements 
in what it actually sees and experiences, in the worlds of matter and 
mind; but it combines and blends these into new forms and according 
to new affinities; breaks down, if we may so say, the distinctions and 
bounds of nature ; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, and 
emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and splendours of the 
outward creation; describes the surrounding universe in the colours 
which the passions throw over it, and depicts the mind in those moods 
of repose or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which mani- 
fest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful existence. To a man of 
a literal and prosaic character, the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings ; but it observes higher laws than it transgresses, the laws of 
the immortal intellect ; it is trying and developing its best faculties ; 
and in the objects which it describes, or in the emotions which it awa- 
kens, anticipates those states of progressive power, splendour, beauty, 
and happiness, for which it was created.’ 

There is much more to the same purpose: The whole, to speak 
freely, is a laboured and somewhat tumid paraphrase on Lord 
Bacon’s definition of poetry, (which has been often paraphrased 
before,) where he prefers it to history, ‘as having something di- 
‘ vine in it, and representing characters and objects not as they 
‘ are, but as they ought to be.’ This is the general feature of 
our author’s writings; they cannot be called mere common-place, 
but they may be fairly termed ambitious common-place: That 
is, he takes up the newest and most plausible opinion at the turn 
of the tide, or just as it is getting into vogue, and would fain 
arrogate both the singularity and the popularity of it to himself. 
He hits the public between what they are tired of hearing, and 
what they never heard before. He has here, however, put the 
seal of orthodoxy on poetry, and we are not desirous to take it 
off, If he is inclined to stand sponsor to the Muses, and confirm 
their offspring at the Fount, he is welcome to do so. It is curi- 
ous to see strict Professors for a long time denouncing and ex- 
communicating Poetry as a wanton, and then, when they can no 
longer help it, clasping hands with her as the hand-maid of truth ; 
and instead of making her the daughter of ‘the father of lies,’ 
identifying her with the vital spirit of religion and our happiest 
prospects. 

Dr Channing is aware, however, that poetry is sometimes liable 
to abuse, and has given a handle to the ungodly ; und as a set-off 
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and salvo to this objection, has a fling at Lord Byron, as the 
demon who scatters ‘ poison and death ;’ while Sir Walter Scott 
is the beneficent genius of poetry, unfolding and imparting new 
energies and the most delightful impulses to the human breast. 
In pronouncing the latter sentence, he bows to popular opinion ; 
in the former, he considers just as properly what he owes to his 
profession. 

The bulk of the account of Milton, both as a poet and a prose- 
writer, is, we are constrained to say, mere imitation or ampli- 
fication of what has been said by others. He observes, ex cathe- 
drd, and with due gravity, that the forte of Milton is sublimity— 
that the two first books of Paradise Lost are unrivalled examples 
of that quality. He then proceeds to show, that-he is not with- 
out tenderness or beauty, though he has not the graphic minute- 
ness of Cowper or of Crabbe ; he next praises his versification in 
opposition to the critics—dwells on the freshness and innocence 
of the picture of Adam and Eve in Paradise—maintains that our 
sympathy with Satan is nothing but the admiration of moral 
strength of mind—acknowledges the harshness and virulence of 
Milton’s controversial writings, but blames Dr Johnson for do- 
ing so. All this we have heard or said before. We are not edi- 
fied at all, nor are we greatly flattered by it. It is as if we 
should convey a letter to a friend in America, and should find 
it transcribed and sent back to us with a heavy postage. 

We do not, then, set much store by our author’s criticisms, be- 
cause they sometimes seem to be, in a great measure, borrowed 
from our own lucubrations. We set still less store by his politics, 
for they are borrowed from others. We have no objection to the 
most severe or caustic probing of the character of the late ruler of 
France; but we do object, in the name both of history and phi- 
losophy, to misrepresentations and falsehoods, as the ground- 
work of such remarks. When England has exploded them, half 
in shame, and half in anger, the harpy echo lingers in America. 
The ugly mask has been taken off; but Dr Channing chooses 
to lecture on the mask in preference to the head. It would 
serve no useful purpose, however, to follow him in the details of 
his Analysis of the Character of Bonaparte. But we shall extract 
one of his most elaborate passages, in which he favours us with 
his opinion of the victors at Waterloo and Trafalgar :— 

‘ The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubtedly 
possesses great military talents; but we have never heard of his elo- 
quence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the cabinet; and we ven- 
ture to say, that he will leave the world without adding one new thought 
on the great themes, on which the genius of philosophy and legislature 
has meditated for ages. We will not go down for illustration to such men 
as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who 
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never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To institute a comparison, in 
point of talent and genius, between such men and Milton, Bacon, and 
Shakspeare, is almost an insult to these illustrious names. Who can think 
of these truly great intelligences; of the range of their minds through 
heaven and earth ; of their deep intuition into the soul ; of their new and 
glowing combinations of thought ; of the energy with which they grasped 
and subjected to their main purpose the infinite materials of illustration 
which nature and life afford ; who can think of the forms of transcendent 
beauty and grandeur which they created, or which were rather emanations 
of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom, and fervid; impetuous imagination 
which they conjoined ; of the dominion which they have exercised over so 
many generations, and which time only extends and makes sure; of the 
voice-of power, in which, though dead, they still speak to nations, and 
awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius, in both hemispheres ;—who can 
think of such men, and not feel the immense inferiority of the most 
gifted warriors, whose elements of thought are physical forces and phy- 
sical obstructions, and whose employment is the combination of the low- 
est class of objects on which a powerful mind can be employed ?” 


We are here forcibly reminded of Fielding’s character of Mr 
Abraham Adams. ‘ Indeed, if this good man had an enthusiasm, 
‘ or what the vulgar call a blind side, it was this: he thought 
‘ a Schoolmaster the greatest character in the world, and himself 
‘the greatest of all schoolmasters, neither of which points he 
‘ would have given up to Alexander the Great at the head of 
‘his army.’ So Dr Channing very gravely divides greatness 
into different sorts, and places himself at the top among those 
who talk about things—commanders at the bottom among those 
who only do them. He finds fault with Bonaparte for not coming 
up to his standard of greatness ; but in order that he may not, 
raises this standard too high for humanity. To put it in force 
would be to leave the ancient and modern world as bare of great 
names as the wilds of North America. To make common sense 
of it, any one great man must be all the others. Homer only sung 
of battles, and it was honour enough for Alexander to place his 
works in a golden cabinet. Dr Channing allows Bonaparte’s 
supremacy in war; but disputes it in policy. How many persons, 
from the beginning of the world, have united the two in a greater 
degree, or wielded more power in consequence? If Bonaparte 
had not gained a single battle, or planned a single successful 
campaign ; if he had not scattered Coalition after Coalition, but 
invited the Allies to march to Paris; if he had not quelled the 
factions, but left them to cut one another’s throats and his own; 
if he had not ventured on the Concordat, or framed a Code of 
Laws for France ; if he had encouraged no art or science or man 
of genius; if he had not humbled the pride of ‘ ancient thrones,’ 
and risen from the ground of the people to an equal height with 
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the Gods of the earth,—showing that the art and the right to 
reign is not confined to a particular race ; if he had been any 
thing but what he was, and had done nothing, he would then 
have come up to Dr Channing’s notions of greatness, and to his 
boasted standard of a hero! We in Europe, whether friends or 
foes, require something beyond this negative merit: we think 
that Cesar, Alexander, and Charlemagne, were ‘ no babies;’ 
we think that to move the great masses of power and bind opi- 
nions in a spell, is as difficult as the turning a period or winding 
up a homily ; and we are surprised that stanch republicans, who 
complain that the world bow to birth and rank alone, should turn 
with redoubled rage against intellect, the instant it became a 
match for pride and prejudice, and was the only thing that could 
be opposed to them with success, or could extort a moment’s fear 
or awe for human genius or human nature. 

Dr Channing’s style is good, though in general too laboured, 
formal, and sustained. All is brought equally forward,—no- 
thing is left to tell for itself. In the attempt to be copious, he is 
tautological ; in striving to explain every thing, he overloads and 
obscures his meaning. The fault is the uniform desire to pro- 
duce an effect, and the supposition that this is to be done by main 
force. 

In one sermon, Dr Channing insists boldly and loudly on the 
necessity that American preachers should assume a loftier style, 
and put forth energies and pretensions to claim attention in pro- 
portion to the excited tone of public feeling, and the advances 
of modern literature and science. He reproaches them with their 
lukewarmness, and points out to them, as models, the novels of 
Scott and the poetry of Byron. If Dr Channing expects a grave 
preacher in a pulpit to excite the same interest as a tragedy: hero 
on the stage, or a discourse on the meaning of a text of Scrip- 
ture to enchain the feelings like one of the Waverley Novels, it 
will be a long time first. The mere proposal is putting the will for 
the deed, and an instance of that republican assurance and rejec- 
tion of the idea of not being equal to any person or thing, which 
convinces pretenders of this stamp that there is no reason why 
they should not do all that others can, and a great deal more 
into the bargain. 
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Art. VILIL—1. L’ agent immédiat du mouvement vital dévoilé, dans 
sa nature et dans son mode daction chez les Végétaua, §c. Par 
M. H. Durrocuer. 8vo. Paris, 1826. 

2. Organographie Végétale, ou Description Raisonnée des Organes 
des Plantes. Par M. Auc. Pyr. De Canpotie. 8vo. Tom. 
2. A Paris, 1827. 

3. Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, comprehending the Ele- 
ments of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture. By the 
Author of ‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Lond. 1829. 


ys the year 1813, M. De Candolle exhibited, in his Théorie 

Elémentaire de la Botanique, a comprehensive outline of the 
principles which should regulate the classification of plants, and 
the art of describing and studying them. In its ordinary accep- 
tation, the science of Botany embraces, Ist, A knowledge of the 
terms employed to designate the parts or organs of plants, usual- 
ly denominated Terminology—Glossology by M. De Candolle; 
2dly, Their systematic arrangement or classification, which he 
names Taxonomy ; and 3dly, The art of describing them in such 
a manner, that all the species of which the vegetable kingdom 
is composed may be distinguished and recognised, termed by 
him Phytogr raphy. 

Much as this embraces, it presents only a very limited view 
of the science of Botany. Vegetables ought also to be studied 
as organized and living beings. This study bears the name of 
Vegetable Physics, or Organic Botany ; and comprehends, Ist, 
The study of the structure of the organs of plants, termed Ana- 
tomy or ‘Organography ; 2dly, The study of the functions of 
these organs in their state of health, or Phy siology ; 3dly, An 
examination of the derangements to which the functions are ex- 
posed, or Vegetable Pathology ; ; and 4thly, An enquiry into the 
physical causes which, modified by the particular nature of plants, 
determine their place or habitat on the surface of the globe, 
named Botanical Geography. 

To these éwo parts, which truly constitute all the theory of 
the science, we must add a third, viz. the study of the relations 
subsisting between vegetables and the human race, or Botanique 
Appliquée, as exemplified in the applications we make of our 
knowledge of plants to Agriculture, to Medicine, to Domestic 
Economy, and the Arts. All these parts of the science, says our 
author, have among them numerous and necessary relations ; 
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and nothing is so adverse to the progress of any one branch 
as to isolate it from all the others. It would be easy to 
prove that the separation, which has so long existed between 
those who cultivate Botany, properly so called, and Vegetable 
Physics, is one of the causes which has retarded the progress of 
both departments ; for it is impossible to expound with advan- 
tage the principles of any one part of Botany, without pre- 
suming, from time to time, some general knowledge of the 
others. 

In the elementary treatise just referred to, M. De Candolle 
exhibited at large the principles of nomenclature and of classi- 
fication, both natural and artificial; as well as those which 
should regulate Descriptive Botany. This latter department 
he has since prosecuted in detail, in a work of vast research 
and labour, under the title of Systema Universale Regni Vege- 
tabilis, of which two volumes have been published. But the 
immense number of known plants, extending to more than 
50,000, and every day rapidly increasing, puts it quite beyond 
the power of any individual to complete so great an undertaking 
within a moderate period of time. At the request, therefore, of 
several eminent Botanists, who wished immediately to possess 
a shorter systematic work, M. De Candolle has suspended his 
former more extensive undertaking, and limited himself for 
the present to the task, in itself sufficiently laborious, of exhi- 
biting a synoptical view of Descriptive Botany in its present 
state; in which he proposes to enumerate and describe, shortly, 
the orders, genera, and species of all the plants hitherto known, 
arranged according to the natural method of classification.* 
This work he hopes may serve as a guide, or, at least, an index 
to Botanists, who often, at present, wander in doubt among the 
numerous books produced within these few years ; and he pro- 
poses, when it shall be finished, to resume the System before 
mentioned. Pursuing, at the same time, the department of 
Vegetable Physics, he has exhibited, in the work before us, his 
views of the structure of plants, and expresses a hope of being 
able to publish gradually the different parts which compose the 
Course of Botany, delivered annually by him for the last twenty 
years. These parts, we presume, will comprise the Physiology, 
Pathology, and Geographical Distribution of Plants, together 











* This work is entitled, ‘ Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vege- 
tabilis, sive Enumeratio Contracta Ordinum Generum Specierumque 
Plantarum huc usque cognitarum, juxta methodi naturalis normas digesta.’ 
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with the various applications of all this acquired knowledge to 
the purposes and uses of man. 

Nearly connected with the work of M. De Candolle, are the 
instructive little volumes, entitled Conversations on Vegetable 
Physiology. They are composed by an author (Mrs Marcet) 
already well known by similar works on other branches of 
science ; all of which have been received with great and merited 
favour. As the subject of her present undertaking is, at least 
in interest, equal to those which have preceded it, and her me- 
thod of treating it as pleasing and popular, we can have little 
doubt that it will meet with corresponding success. The author 
modestly states, that her knowledge of the subject has been 
almost entirely, and very recently, derived from attendance on 
the lectures of M. De Candolle. From those lectures, the facts 
and opinions contained in her pages are almost exclusively taken; 
and to him she makes an acknowledgment of her obligations 
for the encouragement and assistance rendered in the execution 
of her task; claiming for herself nothing more than the merit of 
arranging the subject in that form, which appeared to her best 
suited to arrest the attention of those for whom her work was 
designed. From this work, therefore, we may, to a certain ex- 
tent, learn the opinions of the distinguished Professor on some 
points of importance, earlier than we could otherwise have ex- 
pected ; and catch a glimpse of his views on the physiology, as 
well as on the structure, of plants. 

In works embracing so great a variety of subjects we can only 
touch on a few of the more prominent points; and shall chiefly 
confine our remarks to what relates to the general structure of 
plants, and the movements of the vegetable fluids. These are the 
first and most important points in vegetable physiology; since, 
without some distinct knowledge of them, it is impossible to move 
a step in our enquiries into the other functions. They are be- 
sides subjects of doubt and dispute at the present moment ; and 
our account of them, briefas it must necessarily be, will conse- 
quently involve many of the leading questions concerning which 
physiologists continue to differ. 

‘The Organography of M. De Candolle, as its title imports, is 
almost entirely anatomical. The author, in treating his subject, 
has freely and fairly canvassed the opinions of various writers who 
have preceded him, and has frequently formed his own views of 
their merits from observations made by himself. A spirit of philo- 
sophical candour breathes through the entire work, and a laudable 
disposition to adhere to the results of observation and experi- 
ment is everywhere manifest ; though it is much to be regretted, 
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that, in the subject we have now to treat of, even these but too 
often lead us astray. The Conversations on Vegetable Physiolo- 
gy, again, are designed entirely for popular use, though often 
exhibiting concise but lucid views of the abstruser parts of the 
science. The more technical parts of the subject are but 
slightly handled, yet sufficiently to afford correct general no- 
tions of its various objects and bearings. With the physio- 
logical discussions, familiar illustrations,*drawn from natural 
appearances, or the arts more particularly connected with the 
vegetable kingdom, are commonly blended; and these arts, 
again, derive new interest and importance from the elucidations 
they thus receive from the application of scientific principles. 
In this manner, in the course of the work, the leading practices 
of agriculture and gardening are brought forward and explained 
on the principles of vegetable physiology. It is this feature 
that marks the peculiar character of the work; and renders it 
far more pleasing and instructive than ordinary books on Bota- 
ny, which commonly exhibit more of the technicalities than uti- 
lities of the science. 

In the study of Physiology, the only foundation on which we 
can securely build is Anatomy. Unless the structure of an or- 
gan be known, we can have no correct notion of its functions. 
Even with this knowledge, the functions may still remain un- 
known, but we shall at least be saved from the error of ascri- 
bing to an organ actions which its mechanism forbids it to ex- 
ercise. After all that has been done to elucidate the anatomy 
of plants, it must be confessed that their elementary structure is 
still so imperfectly known, that scarcely any two writers are 
agreed upon it. Except in some of the lowest tribes of vegeta- 
bles, however, all writers agree so far with Grew and Malpighi 
as to consider all plants to be essentially composed of two ele- 
mentary systems or tissues, denominated, from their appearance, 
the cellular and vascular tissues: But when they proceed to de- 
liver their opinions concerning the structure of the vessels and 
cells, they are all at variance with each other. This discord- 
ance arises partly from the extreme delicacy and minuteness of 
the objects, and parily from errors in observation, when highly 
magnifying powers are employed. Thus, in looking at a portion 
of cellular tissue, one person sees, or imagines he sees, distinct 
apertures or pores in the sides of every cell, by which a general 
communication is established through the whole; another re- 
gards these alleged pores as mere dots or specks, impressed on 
the surface of the cell, but not penetrating its substance; and 
a third denies altogether the existence of pores, and regards each 
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cell as a close cavity, having uo visible communication with any 
other cell. The earlier observers, as Hooke, Grew, and Mal- 
pighi, supported this last view. Hooke, in particular, examined 
the cellular tissue of various plants by different methods, with 
the very purpose of discovering whether any direct communica- 
tion existed betwixt the cells; but ‘ each cell,’ says he, ¢ is dis- 
‘ tinctly separate from the rest, without any kind of hole in the 
‘ encompassing films.’ In opposition to a recent writer, M. Mir- 
bel, who maintained the porosity of the cells, several German 
authors have lately re-examined the question, particularly M. 
Kieser; who declares that, after observations made with the great- 
est care, he has never been able to discover the slightest trace 
of pores in the sides of the cells. 

Not less numerous and contradictory are the opinions still en- 
tertained concerning the kinds of vessels, and the uses they serve 
in plants. The older anatomists distinguish ¢wo kinds of vessels 
in the woody part of trees, and one in the bark. Of the former, 
those called lymph, or sap-vessels, by Grew, were regarded as 
simple tubes; whilst another order he named air-vessels, from 
their being generally found empty. These latter vessels, from 
their supposed office of conveying air, Malpighi named trachea, 
which appellation they still retain. Others, however, with more 
propriety, call them spiral vessels; a term that denotes merely 
their peculiar structure, and involves no opinion as to their use. 
Instead of two kinds, Mirbel enumerates not less than five spe- 
cies of vessels in the wood, all exhibiting distinct external cha- 

racters, though he admits that they all sometimes occur together 

in the same vessel ; whilst Kieser maintains, and, as we think, 
successfully, that these alleged species are only varieties of one 
common kind, which, in the progressive growth of the plant, 
successively assume the different characters they exhibit; or, in 
the language of Grew, are ‘ post-nate, and seem produced by 
‘ some alteration in the quality, position, and texture of their 
‘ fibres.’ 

As to the structure of the vessels, the older anatomists consi- 
dered them as entire tubes, without any pores or apertures in 
their sides. Malpighi, however, has described small tumors on 
the sides of certain vessels. Similar appearances were regarded 
as pores, first by Hill, and after him by Mirbel; and through 
these pores the fluids were considered to pass into the contigu- 
ous cells. Other observers have deemed these alleged pores to 
be elevations on the surface, or vesicles attached to the sides of 
the vessels, or globules contained within them. Kieser seems to 
doubt whether the small dots observed by him on these vessels 
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are mere specks on the surface, or real apertures, but inclines 
most to the former opinion. M. Dutroehet regards them as 
corpuscles, containing a nervous substance: and M. De Can- 
dolle looks upon them as small glands, exercising an office 
in some way subservient to nutrition. So true is the obser- 
vation of Hooke, that, ‘ of such minute objects, there is much 
* more difficulty to discover the true shape by an instrument, 
‘ than of those visible to the naked eye; the same object quite dif. 
‘ fering, in one position to the light, from what it really is, and 
* may be discovered to be, in another :-—‘ for in some objects,’ 
he adds, ¢ it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish between a 
‘ prominency and a depression; between a shadow and a black 
‘ stain; or a reflection and a whiteness in the colour.’ On the 
whole, ‘how much soever opinions differ as to the real nature of 
the objects, a great majority of observers are decidedly against 
the existence of pores in the vessels of plants. 

Granting, then, that the cells are close cavities, having no 
apertures in their sides, and that the sides of the vessels are 
equally destitute of pores,—how shall we account for that com- 
munication betwixt the vessels and the cells, which the pheno- 
mena of vegetation continually exhibit? In the cotyledons of 
the seed, for example, matter is, at one period, deposited by the 
vessels in the cells, and at another, is removed and convey ed 
away to nourish the embryo; just as in animals the fat is de- 
posited in a corresponding series of cells, and is afterwards ab- 
sorbed by vessels for a similar purpose of nutrition. In the ani- 
mal system, this alternate deposition and removal of fat is per- 
formed by the successive agency of secreting and absorbing 
vessels; and, in our opinion, the removal of albumen from the 
cells of the cotyledons, and its application to augment the growth 
of the vegetable embryo, equally implies the agency of secreting 
and absorbing structures. No one who examines the dissection 
of the bean, as delineated by Grew, can doubt that the commu- 
nication between the embryo and the cotyledons is maintained 
by the medium of vessels ; and if he follows the ramifications of 
these vessels through the entire mass of cells, as delineated by 
the same author, he can hardly refuse to admit, that it is by is 
vascular structure that secretion and absorption are there pe 
formed. As far as microscopical observations can be ad er 
there are not wanting facts to prove a similar vascular commu- 
nication between the vessels and cells of the mature plant. Thus 
Malpighi describes the cells of some plants as ret rage with 
a net-work of vessels: and the cells of elder, he adds, are fur- 
nished with numerous vessels, which spring probably from the 
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contiguous perpendicular vessels. In fleshy fruits, Du Hamel 
describes the vessels of the cellular tissue to be so numerous, 
that they seem to form the cells themselves: and it was the opi- 
nion of the elder De Saussure, that what is called the cellular 
part of the leaf, is formed entirely of minute transparent vessels, 
which, between their junctions, swell out so as to give the ap- 
pearance of cells, though they are in reality a net-work of ves- 
sels. These appearances of minute vessels on the cells of the 
plant, not only prove the vascularity of those organs, but may 
be deemed the immediate means of communication betwixt them 
and the larger vessels. On the coat of certain vessels, also, 
Leuwenhoeck describes many minute processes, which he consi- 
dered as excessively small vessels. ‘These probably communi- 
cated directly with the contiguous cells; and perhaps the dots, 
observed on the sides of the vessels by Kieser and others, may 
be regarded as the torn and separated ends of that most minute 
vascular structure, which seems everywhere to connect the vas- 
cular and cellular tissues. 

The elementary tissues, described above, enter, in very differ- 
ent proportions, into the construction of different plants, and are 
very variously blended together. Some of the lowest tribes of 
plants consist entirely of cellular tissue; at least no vessels have 
hitherto been demonstrated in them. In herbs, too, cellular tis- 
sue chiefly abounds, and the vessels are distributed through it 
sometimes in distinct fasciculi, sometimes in rays, and sometimes 
in circles; but always arranged, more or less perfectly, in a sym- 
metrical order. In ordinary trees, again, the vessels greatly pre- 
dominate, and their distribution through the cellular tissue is so 
regular, that the bark, wood, and pith are readily distinguished 
from each other. But symmetrical as the disposition of these 
several parts is in ordinary trees, ‘ there are other plants,’ says 
Grew, ‘in which there is neither bark nor pith; the vessels be- 
‘ ing dispersed and mixed with the parenchyme (cellular tissue) 
‘ from the circumference to the centre of the stalk,’—as in maize, 
sugar-cane, and some other plants. A similar structure is de- 
scribed by Malpighi as existing in ferns and in palms, &c. This 
difference in the disposition of their elementary organs, arises 
from a difference in the mode of growth. In ordinary trees, the 
diameter is increased by the formation of new layers between the 
bark and the wood; and as the growth is thus carried on near 
the exterior part of the plant, such plants have been termed Lzo- 
genous: while in palms, and plants of a similar structure, the 
growth both begins and continues from the centre; and such, 
therefore, have been denominated Lndogenous. 

With this variety in the structure of the stem, M. Desfon- 
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taines has pointed out a corresponding variation in that of the 
seed. According to him, plants, in which the bark, wood, and 
pith are distinct, spring from seeds that have two lobes or 
cotyledons; while those in which these several parts ‘are pro- 
miscuously blended together, spring from monocotyledonous 
seeds, This opinion may, to a certain extent, be correct; but 
it is not invariably applicable: for while, on the one hand, 
there are some herbaceous plants, which spring from dicotyle- 
donous seeds, that in conformation resemble endogenous stems, 
so, on the other, there are trees that spring from monocotyle- 
donous seeds, which are said to possess a bark, and to grow in 
bulk like exogenous trees. Some botanists, however, carry the 
correspondence between the structure of the seed and the stem 
so far as to consider all acotyledonous plants, as mushroome, 
mosses, &c. to be entirely composed of cellular tissue, without 
any appearance of vessels; whilst all that spring from monoco- 
tyledonous seeds have the cellular and vascular systems blended 
together through the entire stem; and all that proceed from di- 
cotyledonous seeds have these two systems symmetrically dis- 
posed, so that the bark, wood, and pith, are readily aetinguin- 
able from each other. 

Having thus exhibited a sketch of the structure of the ele- 
mentary organs; of the mode and proportions in which they 
contribute to the formation of the different orders of plants ; and 
of the manner in which they appear to communicate with each 
other, we shall next attempt to trace the course of the fluids 
through these organs; concerning which physiologists differ not 
less than on their structure. Thus some consider the vascular 
system as specially adapted to convey the fluids ; others regard 
the vessels as conveying only air, and maintain that the fluids 
are moved through the cells; others believe them to be conveyed 
partly in the vessels and partly in the cells ; and others declare, 
that neither the vessels nor cells perform this office, but that 
the fluids are moved through certain minute spaces between 
these organs, which they denominate intervascular and inter- 
cellular canals. The subject of the sap’s motion will perhaps 
be rendered most interesting by associating it with the pheno- 
mena of vegetable growth, aided by such experimental researclies 
as have from time to time been employ ed in its illustration. 

If we take a seed, as that of the bean, we find it to be essen- 
tially composed of two parts called cotyledons, between which a 
third, and smaller part, called the embryo, is lodged. These 
cotyledons contain the nutrient matter destined to nourish the 
embry o in the earliest stages of its growth ; ; and when the seed 
is made to germinate, this matter is gradually removed from 
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the cells in which it was contained, and conveyed to feed the 
embryo. The embryo, in consequence, augments in size as the 
nutrient matter is consumed; and by the time it is exhausted, 
the plantule has put forth new radicles, which contribute both 
to fix it in the soil, and to draw from thence the nutriment ne- 
cessary to its subsequent growth and developement. When we 
contemplate this series of changes produced in the several parts 
of the seed, and consider the organic structure of these parts, 
as before described, we see no way in which the nutrient matter 
can be thus taken up from the close cells of the cotyledons, but 
by vascular absorbents, which deliver it into the vessels that 
convey it to nourish the embryo. 

Following this growth in the plant, we observe the capil- 
lary absorbents of the roots taking up fluids from the earth, 
which are transmitted through the stem to the leaves, and em- 
ployed afterwards to carry on the farther growth of the plant. 
Now, by what part of the stem is this sap conveyed ? This will 
best be shown by observations on some of the larger plants, 
where the parts are most distinct, and in which the ascent of the 
sap can be most readily observed. It is, we believe, generally 
admitted, that, on its first rising in spring, the sap ascends 
through the woody parts of trees, and most abundantly through 
their newest and outmost circles; that no evidence of the presence 
of sap is then to be found in the pith, nor in the bark, nor be- 
tween the bark and the wood, but in the ligneous part alone. 
Of these facts, the observations of Grew, Du Hamel, Walker, and 
others, on the natural flow of the sap, furnish abundant proof ; 
and they are confirmed by experiments made with coloured 
liquors, by MM. Sarrabat de la Baisse, Bonnet, Reichel, 
Hedwig, and others; who found, that when plants were set to 
grow in coloured liquors, the vessels of the wood alone were 
coloured, but that no tint of colour was communicated to the 
bark. 

That the sap, which thus ascends, rises through the vessels of 
the wood, is, we think, proved by many circumstances. These 
vessels, in the opinion of Grew and Malpighi, were of two 
kinds ; one destined to carry sap, and the other to convey air. 
This latter notion arose from the vessels appearing empty at 
certain seasons, when the plant was cut across; just as the 
arteries of animal bodies were deemed air-vessels by the an- 
cients, because they found them to be empty after death. But 
both Grew and Du Hamel admitted that these air-vessels car- 
ried sap in the early part of the spring ; at which period, what 
is called bleeding of the vine proceeds, says Grew, from the air- 
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vessels of the wood; and the experiments with coloured fluids, 
before referred to, led Reichel and Hedwig to the same conclu- 
sion. Farther, almost all writers, from Grew and Malpighi 
down to Kieser, assert, that these trachezx or spiral vessels are 
found in every part of the plant, except the bark and the pith. 
Indeed, M. Kieser considers all the vessels of the wood to pos- 
Sess a spiral conformation. Were they real trachew, destined to 
exercise a respiratory function, we might have expected them 
to communicate with the atmosphere, like the trachez of insects ; 
but no evidence of any such communication exists, nor do we 
see why, on such a supposition, they should be found so abund- 
antly in the root. The great force which the sap exerts in its 
ascent, and its rapid rise and fall under variations of tempera- 
ture, as shown in the experiments of Hales, seem to prove, that 
it must move in the vascular part of the trunk; while the 
quantity that issues from a perforation in the trunk of some 
trees during the bleeding season, must require the aid of the 
spiral as well as lymphatic vessels to convey it. For these rea- 
sons, we consider the spiral, as well as the other vessels in the 
wood, to be employed in conveying the sap at all seasons when 
that fluid is in motion. 

It does not appear to us, that, in tracing the course of the sap 
at different periods, sufficient attention has been paid to the de- 
velopement of the Jeaves, and the influence they exert on its 
movements : yet many facts show, that its course is very differ- 
ent before and after that event. In spring, says Du ‘Hamel, 
when the sap rises vigorously, the buds have not appeared ; 
when they begin to open, the sap then flows less freely ; and 
when the leaves are fully developed, then the flow of sap is no 
longer visible. All bleeding trees, says Hales, cease to bleed as 
soon as the young leaves expand enough to perspire plentifully, 
and draw off the redundant sap; and, in an excellent experi- 
ment on the flow of the sap in a birch-tree by Dr Walker, he 
found the tree to bleed from every perforation in its trunk, and 
from every cut extremity of its branches, until vernation or bud- 
ding began. Then, says he, the bleeding was almost entirely 
checked, and when the young leaves had pushed beyond the 
hybernaculum, it entirely ceased. Hence, then, the sap is visible 
in the wood, at its first rising in spring, only before the appear- 
ance of the leaves, and ceases to be so as soon as they are fully 
developed. 

At the time, however, that the sap is thus abundantly seen in 
the wood before the appearance of the leaves, no trace of it can 
he discovered in the bark ; whilst, on the contrary, after the de- 
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velopement of the leaves, it is no longer visible in the wood, but 
becomes apparent in the bark. The sap in many plants, says 
Grew, ascends visibly through the wood for a month in March 
and April; yet, at the same time, there arises no sap at all out 
of the bark, nor between it and the wood: But late in spring 
and in summer, he adds, the sap is no longer visible in the wood, 
but is abundant in the bark, in the inner margin adjacent to the 
wood. When the lymph rises abundantly through the wood in 
spring, the bark, says Du Hamel, is dry, and adheres to the 
wood, and no sap then issues from the bark, nor from between 
it and the wood ; but later in the season, he adds, the bark yields 
abundance of sap. According to Hales, the bark of the oak se- 
parates easily when lubricated with sap; but before the leaves 
appear and perspire, the bark will not run (as they term it), but 
adheres most firmly to the wood. These facts seem to prove that 
the leaves are the organs which not only draw off the sap from 
the trunk, but by which also a portion of it finds its way to the 
bark. So great is this power in the leaves, that if a notch be 
cut in the lower end of the stem of a plant that is perspiring 
largely, though a great quantity of sap pass by the notch, yet 
will it be perfectly dry; because, says Hales, the attraction of 
the perspiring leaves is greater than the force of trusion from 
the column of sap. On the contrary, a cold day, or a moist and 
still atmosphere, by checking perspiration from the leaves, re- 
stores, more or less completely, the propensity to bleeding from 
the trunk. 

That the leaves are the organs through which the sap finds its 
way to the bark, is farther proved by the fact, that the bark is 
again rendered dry if the leaves be removed. If we strip off 
the leaves from a young tree when in full sap, and whose bark 
is then easily detached, the same bark, says Du Hamel, will, in 
a few days after, adhere as closely to the wood as it common] 
does during winter. So likewise Mr Knight found the bark of 
the vine to become shrivelled and dry when the leaves were strip- 
ped off, but in the parts where it communicated with the leaves, 
it continued moist and flourishing. By connecting, therefore, 
the circumstances attending the flow of the sap with the deve- 
lopement of the leaves, we gain satisfactory reasons for the devi- 
ations it exhibits at different periods. Thus in spring, before 
the leaves appear, no sap can get into the bark; and, as no na- 
tural outlet for its escape from the wood then exists, the vessels 
of that part, when cut or perforated, readily pour out their sap, 
or bleed. But after the leaves are developed, the sap in part 
finds its way to the bark, whilst its larger portion is exhaled by 
the leaves; and, to supply this exhalation, the rising sap is so 
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forcibly attracted to the leaves, that it is no longer effused through 
the cut vessels of the wood, unless from any cause the function 
of exhalation is suspended. 

This course of the sap through the vessels of the wood to the 
leaves was shown also by the experiments with coloured fluids, 
by MM. Sarrabat and Bonnet, who supposed the ligneous and 
cortical vessels to anastomose in the leaf. Its farther progress 
was traced by Dr Darwin, who immersed the leaf stalks of the 
fig and other plants, which have white juices, in coloured infu- 
sions. Afterwards, on cutting them across, he observed an 
internal circle of red points coloured by the infusion, and, exte- 
rior to these, another ring of vessels was seen to bleed out a 
milky juice. In aleaf of euphorbia, the middle rib was rendered 
red, and on the upper side of the leaf many red branches were 
observed going from it to the extremities of the leaf; whilst, on 
the under side, vessels carrying a pale fluid were seen to come 
from the extremities, and, joining into two larger vessels, de- 
scended into the leaf stalk. There is therefore, says he, a com- 
plete circulation in the leaf; for a part of the absorbed fluids are 
conveyed to the extremities on its upper side, whilst from these 
extremities it is again returned, of a different colour, and by an-- 
other system of vessels, to the foot stalk, and afterwards to the 
bark. In similar experiments with an apple branch, Mr Knight 
followed this returning fluid through the bark, by the vessels of 
which it seemed to be conveyed to the roots. Whence it seems 
to be proved, that, in exogenous trees, the sap passes through the 
wood to the leaves, and the portion not thrown off by exhalation 
is returned from the leaves to the bark, and by its vessels is con- 
veyed to the root. 

This fact of the descent of the sap by the bark is farther es- 
tablished by experiments similar to those employed to prove the 
circulation of the blood in animals. If a ligature, for example, 
be made round the recent bark of a tree, the part above the li- 
gature will swell, while that be/ow does not augment in size; or 
if a circular portion of bark be removed, the upper lip of the 
wound swells from a superabundance of juice, and new layers 
are formed beneath it as usual, while at the lower lip no swell- 
ing is seen, nor are any new layers then formed. 

The foregoing series of observations and experiments seems to 
establish not only the course which the sap takes in the tree, 
but the kind of organs in which it moves, with a force of evi- 
dence little short of that by which the circulation in animal bo- 
dies is demonstrated. They have failed, however, in producing 
the same conviction ; and, within these few years, different phy- 
siologists have suggested other routes for the sap. Proceeding 
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on the supposed porosity of the cells and vessels, Mirbel con- 
sidered the sap, after entering the vessels, to pass on all sides 
through their pores into the contiguous cells and vessels—an hy- 
pothesis which can no longer be entertained by those who deny 
the porosity both of the vessels and cells. M. Kieser, again, 
whose dissections have so much contributed to elucidate the 
structure of the spiral vessels, declares, that if there is one fact 
incontestably proved in vegetable physiology, it is that the spiral 
vessels do not carry sap. According to him, the common sap 
ascends from the root to the leaves, through small spaces situ- 
ated at the angles of the cells, and called the intercellular canals 
of the ligneous fibres; and the ‘ proper juice’ descends from the 
leaf to the root in the intercellular canals of the bark, and tra- 
verses also the ligneous body, by means of similar canals in the 
medullary rays. This view of the subject is adopted by M. de 
Candolle, who considers the small spaces situated between the 
several varieties of cells to be the canals through which the sap 
is conveyed. Those who take this view of the course of the sap, 
consider the vessels as canals destined to convey air, or other gas- 
eous fluid; though M. de Candolle does not deny that, in some 
particular cases, they may serve for the passage of lymph. * 

We confess that we share in the surprise of one of the Inter- 
locutors in the Conversations, who, on hearing this opinion, ex- 
claims, that ‘it seems very extraordinary that the sap, which 
‘ performs so essential a part in vegetation, should not flow free- 
‘ ly through appropriate vessels, but be left to find its way as it 
‘can between them.’ After what has been said of the actual 
flow of the sap in the vessels in spring, and the reason why, ex- 
cept in peculiar circumstances, it is not observed in them after 
the developement of the leaves, we do not deem it necessary to 
pursue farther the refutation of an opinion, which nothing, we 
think, but the apparent emptiness of the vessels could ever have 
suggested. We shall only remark, that the air, supposed always 
to fill these vessels, cannot be deemed to serve any purpose of 
respiration; since that function in vegetables is performed not 
within the trunk, but by the leaves of the plant. 

Another view of the course of the sap has been proposed 
by M. Dutrochet, in the small work which stands first at the 
head of this article. The motion of the sap in vegetables, 
he tells us, has been hitherto sought in vain, because it has 
been sought only in the facts of physics and of physiology al- 
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ready known. An attentive study of the phenomenon has not 
only fully revealed to him its cause, but, in thus finding out 
the mechanism and cause of the motion of the sap in plants, 
he has found the secret mechanism of vital movement itself; 
and has even remounted to the knowledge of the mysterious 
agent to which that movement is immediately due. As M. Du- 
trochet’s opinions have excited much attention, and it has been 
said, even in this country, that his discoveries form a new epoch 
in vegetable physiology, our readers may be curious to know 
what are the reputed facts which M. Dutrochet professes to have 
discovered in relation to the course of the sap; what is the na- 
ture of the mysterious agent which is not only the cause of 
its motion, but of vital movement itself; and how this agent 
exerts itself in accomplishing all these wonders. 

According to M. Dutrochet, the sap that is absorbed by the 
roots ascends through the lymphatic vessels of the wood, and 
through them only, to the leaves; where it is in part exhaled, and 
in part converted into nutrient juice. This juice then descends 
in part through the bark, and partly through the alburnum; not, 
however, by the vessels of those parts, but by certain elongated 
cells there situated, and to which, from their alleged resem- 
blance in form to a spindle, he is pleased to give the name of 
clostres. He goes on to say, that the lymphatic sap and the ela- 
borated juice have thus each a special organ of transmission ; 
that, if the former ascends, it is because it principally draws its 
origin from the terrestrial part of the vegetable ; and if the lat- 
ter descends, it is because it draws its origin exclusively from 
the aerial part of the plant. Sometimes, however, these natural 
motions are inverted, and the lymphatic sap descends, while the 
nutrient juice ascends; and these opposing motions become 
blended with another, proceeding in a horizontal direction 
through the medullary rays. All this, as well it may, gives 
rise to a general diffusion of the sap, and also to those particular 
effusions of it between the bark and the wood, which occur at 
certain seasons of the year. 

We cannot say that this statement, though it certainly an- 
nounces or involves new opinions in physiology, contributes 
much to dissipate the obscurity which previously enveloped the 
movements of the sap. We do not see, for example, why the 
thin ascending sap should thus be conveyed in vessels, whilst the 
elaborated juice has to struggle through a long series of cells; 
nor why an inverted action in these two systems of organs 
should take place, so as not only to blend their opposing currents, 
but to mix them with a third, moving in a horizontal direction. 
Neither the intercellular canals, nor the spiral vessels, are em- 
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ployed in carrying on any of these movements of the sap; but 
the latter have an office assigned them which is quite new and 
peculiar. Though it is admitted, that, in common with the other 
vessels of the wood, the spiral vessels receive coloured liquors 
when a cut piece of astem is immersed in them, yet it is denied 
that they convey sap. They are farther said ordinarily to 
contain not air, but a diaphanous liquid; and this liquid, it 
seems, they receive from the leaves ; for, besides being the lungs 
of plants, the leaves, it is said, derive a vivifying influence (in- 
fluence vivifiante) from the action of light; and the liquid, which 
in the leaves may have received this influence, is transported by 
these spiral vessels into the interior of the stem. And thus the 
trachez of plants perform an office, it is said, analogous to those 
of the trachexe of insects—the latter conveying into the animal 
system air, which is a vivifying gas, and the former conveying 
into the plant a vivifying liquid! 

Of the mysterious agent which occasions these motions and 
changes in the vegetable fluids, we have next to speak. M. 
Dutrochet found, that if dead animal membrane,—a piece of 
bladder, or of intestine, for example, was formed into a little 
sac, and made to contain a solution of gum or sugar, and that 
the sac, with its solution, was then immersed in common wa- 
ter, the water, or lighter fluid, gradually permeated the sac, 
and became mixed with the solution. He tried similar experi- 
ments with several fluids of different densities; and, from the 
whole, was led to consider, that the lighter fluid tends general- 
ly to pass through the membrane, and mix with the heavier. 
When it happens, therefore, that the heavier fluid is contained 
in the sac, and the lighter thus enters to mix with it, then the 
action is termed endosmose, or impulsion inward. On the con- 
trary, when matters are reversed, and the lighter fluid within 
permeates the sac to mix with the heavier one without, then the 
opposite term of exosmose is employed to express, of course, im- 
pulsion outward. The difference of density in the fluids seems 
chiefly of importance as a means of calling into action a more 
powerful agent,—the mysterious cause so fortunately disclosed to 
M. Dutrochet. This is electricity; a current of which, arising 
from the vicinity of two fluids, differing in density, or in their 
chemical nature, and separated imperfectly by a permeable mem- 
brane, may produce, it is said, the impulsions which the liquids, 
in these experiments, exhibit. The membrane itself exerts no 
influence, but only separates the fluids, and permits them to pass 
one way or other, as the reciprocal action of the two fluids them- 
selves determines. Experiments are then related, in which, with 
a suitable apparatus, a current of electricity is made to pass 
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through the sides of an empty membranous sac surrounded with 
water, and it soon becomes filled ; or if the sac was previously 
filled, it is in the same manner emptied; so that the two actions 
of endosmose and exosmose, are thus produced by electricity alone, 
and are said to depend entirely upon it. Electricity, therefore, 
evolved by the mixture of fluids differing in density, or in their 
chemical nature, appears to be the mysterious agent that is some- 
how concerned in effecting the movements of the sap: these 
movements are said to be accomplished in the following manner. 

The sap enters into the plant by the fibrous extremities of the 
root. According to M. De Candolle, these fibrous extremities are 
all furnished exteriorly with a minute tissue of cells, which, 
like so many small sponges, take up the moisture in contact with 
them, and on that account are named spongioles. These spon- 
gioles, says M. Dutrochet, are the exclusive seats of absorption: 
they are surrounded with water, which they unceasingly take 
up, not by capillary attraction, but by endosmose, and being 
thus kept in a turgid state, the water newly taken in urges for- 
ward into the ascending tubes of the root and stem that previ- 
ously introduced, with a force greater, as Hales has shown, than 
the pressure of the incumbent atmosphere. It is the united ac- 
tion of these fibrous extremities alone, we are told, and not any 
action of the vessel itself on its contents, that impels the sap 
forward with the force above-mentioned. 

But fluids are rapidly taken up by the cut extremities of 
branches furnished with leaves and immersed in water, where 
no spongioles exist to perform the offices of absorption and im- 
pulsion. In this state of things, the cells of the leaves are said 
to act like the spongioles of the roots in the former case, though 
the analogy is not very obvious. <A large portion of the fluid 
that enters the leaf is thrown off by evaporation, and as fast as 
the vessels and cells are emptied by this process, fresh fluid is 
drawn, it is said, from the contiguous parts to supply its place, 
extending even to the bottom of the stem. Now, this state of 
the cells of the leaf, as well as the foriaer state of those of the 
root, is termed endosmose; and whether, therefore, the sap be 
urged forward by the turgid spongioles of the root, or solicited 
to rise by the emptied cells of the leaf, it is all the effect of 
endosmose, though the one is termed an impulsion, and the 
other an adfluxion of the sap. 

Nor is this the only difficulty which the hypothesis meets 
with in the leaves. Partly by the exhalation of its water, and 
partly by the agency of the air, the common sap is, in these or- 
gans, converted into the ‘ proper juice,’ destined to nourish the 
plant. From the leaves, it then descends by the bark to the 
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roots; and this descent goes on simultaneously with the ascent 
of the common sap. As this juice does not, says M. Dutrochet, 
descend from its gravity, it must obey an impulsion, the seat of 
which is in the leaves, the seat of endosmose. But how the 
cells of the leaves can, at one and the same time, and when in 
the same state of endosmose, draw upwards the common sap, 
and send the proper juice downward, quite surpasses our com- 
prehension. This juice also descends through a series of close 
cavities, termed clostres, which are probably more or less empty, 
or contain a lighter fluid than that they are destined to receive ; 
and, therefore, we do not see how the successive states of en- 
dosmose and exosmose, necessary to the descent, can take place ; 
nor why the movement, if any arise from this cause, should not 
be made upward. As to the supposition that electricity aids in 
these operations, we see no obvious source from whence it can 
be derived. It is evolved, we know, in certain cases of chemi- 
cal action; but there is no ground for supposing such a result 
to accompany either the ascent or descent of the sap, whether 
it be made in vessels or cells. Even if electricity were evolved, 
its evolution occurs only upon mixture of the two fluids; that 
is, after endosmose has been performed, and is therefore a se- 
quel, rather than a cause, of that state. 

With the aid of a voltaic apparatus, M. Dutrochet was able 
to convey fluids, not only through animal and vegetable textures, 
but through certain mineral substances; so that, as M. Cuvier 
has remarked, the double phenomena of endosmose and exosmose 
are not to be considered as exclusively organic. In some expe- 
riments also of Professor Leslie, water was found readily to 
permeate a porous earthen ball, and mingle with the spirit of 
wine it contained ; or if the ball was made to contain the water, 
and was then immersed in spirit, the water equally flowed out 
to mingle with the spirit. This result is ascribed to the capil- 
lary attraction exerted by the pores of the earthen ball, which is 
so much stronger for water than for alcohol, as to give a passage 
to the former and refuse it to the latter. At any rate, there is 
no ground for inferring the presence of electricity in these expe- 
riments any more than in those of M. Dutrochet, in which 
water permeated the coat of a bladder to mingle with a solution 
of gum arabic or of sugar. 

It is curious to remark that the gases permeate animal mem- 
branes like the denser fluids just mentioned. Dr Priestley found, 
that, when bladders, containing inflammable air, were confined 
in vessels of oxygen gas, a mutual transmission of the gases 
occurred: ‘ so that the quality of the air in the bladder and of 
‘ that in the jar was very nearly the same, though the bladder 
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‘ was perfectly sound and sweet;’ and ‘ both kinds of air,’ he 
adds, ‘ were unaffected by each other, for both of them exploded 
‘ when they were examined separately.’* He obtained similar 
results with some other gases; and more lately, these results 
have been confirmed by the experiments of Mr Graham, who 
found that, when a portion of coal gas, or of common air, was 
confined in a bladder, and placed in a vessel of carbonic acid 
gas, a mutual exchange of gas took place through the coats of 
the bladder, and the two gases became more or less mingled 
together, both in the vessel and the bladder.t These results of 
endosmose and exosmose in the gases cannot well be reconciled, 
either with the law of density or with chemical action, as stated 
by M. Datrochet ; for the heavier gas in these experiments per- 
meated the bladder more abundantly than the lighter one, and no 
electricity could result from chemical action, since no such action 
seems to have been exerted. 

That, by the agency of electricity, fluids readily permeate 
animal membranes, was a fact, we believe, first made known by 
the late Dr Wollaston ; and long before M. Dutrochet, various 
persons have sought to explain certain animal and vegetable 
functions by the aid of this subtile agent. Some indeed, and 
in particular the celebrated John Hunter, considered the vital 
principle to be very much like, if not identical with, the electric 
fluid. As far, therefore, as electricity is concerned, we discern 
no novelty in the opinion that it is the ‘immediate agent of vital 
‘ movement ;’ but we admit that M. Dutrochet has applied this 
agent in a way, and to an extent, not attempted by those who 
have preceded him. No one before him, we believe, ever sup- 
posed that a most minute portion of turgid cellular tissue, situ- 
ated at the capillary extremities of the roots, could, by the aid 
of electricity, or any other agency, urge forward the ascending 
sap to the tops of our tallest trees, with the force and velocity it 
has been shown to possess; and still less could it have been 
anticipated that a similar condition of the cells should, at a sub- 
sequent period, exist in the leaf, and propel the ‘ proper juice’ 
towards the roots. These are things not previously known or 
suspected, and could, we believe, have been discovered only in 
the ‘ new physics and physiology’ of M. Dutrochet. For our- 
selves, we recognise in these new terms of endosmose and exos- 
mose, and in the use that is made of them, only a revival, in 
another form, of the old notions of percolation and filtration, 


* Experiments and Observations on Air, Abridged, vol. i. p. 178. 
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which formerly prevailed in physiology; and which an improved 
knowledge of structure in general, and especially of the vascular 
system, had, we thought, consigned to oblivion. In this new phy- 
siology, the vessels seem to be regarded as mere conduits, exert- 
ing no action whatever on the fluids they convey; and the cells 
appear to be endowed only with elasticity, in order to counteract 
the turgescence to which they are exposed. By the simultaneous 
operation of endosmose and exosmose, kept up by electrical 
agency in every vesicle or cell, the contiguous cells, we are 
told, continually interchange their contents; their walls or sides 
being real chemical filtres, which permit molecules of a parti- 
cular nature only to pass; in the same way as mechanical filtres 
permit the passage of particles only of a certain size. Such, 
according to M. Dutrochet, is the mechanism of secretion ; and, 
in like manner, the functions of absorption and exhalation are 
said to be carried on, not through vascular orifices destined to 
those uses, but the conveyance of liquids from without inwards, 
and from within outwards, is effected by jiltration through the 
walls of organic membranes. If such be the way in which 
these functions are performed, we certainly think the filtering 
apparatus of Mirbel, with its gradations of pores and clefts 
distributed alike over all the vessels and a much better 
suited to the task than the entire tubes and close clostres of 
M. Dutrochet. 

That the author of these opinions, concerning endosmose and 
exosmose, should have been honoured by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences with a gold medal, is a fact more creditable, we think, 
to the liberality, than to the judgment, of that learned body. 
We doubt, however, whether, even with this high sanction, his 
opinions will make much progress among physiologists here. We 
have, indeed, seen it stated, that, as the cause of the ascent of sap 
in plants, these reputed discoveries are to vegetable physiology, 
what the establishment of the law of gravity was to astronomy. 
Of that law it has been truly said, that it ‘ affords an example, 
‘ which is yet solitary in the history of human knowledge, of a 
‘ theory entirely complete; one that has not only accounted for 
‘all the phenomena that were known, but that has discovered 
‘many before unknown, which observation has since recog- 
‘nised.’ Of the hypothesis of M. Dutrochet, we venture to 
assert, that it not only does not account for the phenomena 
exhibited in the movements of the sap, but is, in principle, inap- 
plicable to the facts it pretends to explain, and in practice inca- 
pable of exerting the powers ascribed to it. 
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Art. 1X.—Travels in Arabia, comprehending an Account of those 
territories in Hedjaz which the Mahommedans regard as sacred. 
By the late Joun Lewis Burcknarpt. Published by autho- 
rity of the Association for Promoting the Discovery of the 
Interior of Africa. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. 


we name of Burckhardt must be familiar to our readers, as 
that of one of the most enterprising and distinguished of 
those who, under the auspices of the African Association, under- 
took to explore the interior of that continent. There was none 
of whom there seemed ground to entertain higher hopes. His 
intelligence and hardihood, and that complete assumption of the 
Oriental character, by which he was enabled to elude the deep 
and searching suspicions of which Europeans are constantly the 
object, afforded the fairest promise, that he would surpass all that 
his predecessors had achieved in this dangerous undertaking. A 
premature fate defeated these hopes, and added another to the 
list of illustrious victims in the cause of African discovery. 

Before this fatal close of his career, however, Mr Burckhardt 
had spent many years in the East; only, indeed, under training 
for his grand undertaking ; but, in the course of this noviciate, 
he explored these regions more completely, than many who had 
made their discovery their sole and final object. His first publica- 
tion brought a great accession to our acquaintance with Syria 
and Palestine, particularly with the back settlements of those 
countries; the seat, at distant eras, of commerce and splendour. 
His excursion through Nubia led the English reader in several 
directions through dark and barbarous regions, before imper- 
fectly known; and traced one of the great lines of the slave and 
caravan trade across Africa. From Nubia, he passed over into 
Arabia; his travels through which, forming the subject of the 
present volumes, undoubtedly surpass in interest those that pre- 
ceded them. Having accomplished himself thoroughly in lan- 
guage and every outward appendage, so as to pass for an Oriental 
and a Mahommedan, he succeeded in visiting Mecca and Me- 
dina, the holy Moslem cities, whose approach is so rigidly for- 
bidden to unbelievers; and through him, we are now nearly as 
intimately acquainted with these grand centres of Eastern pil- 
grimage, as with Rome and Paris. 

Few quarters of the world were less known to the ancients 
than Arabia, more especially that portion called The Hedjaz. 
They knew, indeed, little more of it than we, till very late- 
ly, knew of the inland regions of Africa. Gibbon considers 
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it singular, that the modern inhabitants should preserve no 
trace of the celebrated ancient division into the Desert, the 
Stony, and the Happy Arabia. But the truth is, these deno- 
minationus were never known within Arabia herself, nor could 
be applied to her territory with any strict precision. They were 
imposed by the Greeks, only upon the most superficial view of 
her frontier aspects. The Desert was that forming the eastern 
boundary of Syria; the Petra, or Stony, was the rocky tract 
extending south of Judzea towards Egypt; while the fine aroma- 
tic products of the Sabzean coast, the modern Yemen, caused 
an early communication to be opened with it both by land and 
sea, and procured for it the flattering appellation of Arabia the 
Happy. The very description given by Diodorus, of Arabia, as 
a country situated between Syria and Egypt, marks the limited 
extent of the region recognised by him under that name. These 
divisions left out almost entirely the great ceutral regions. The 
author of the Periplus, indeed, represeuts its coast as beset with 
perils of every description ;—hidden rocks, shoals, storms, and, 
worse than all, a fierce and lawless race, who doomed to death 
or slavery all whom the tempest drove upon their inhospitable 
shores. After touching, therefore, at Leuke Kome, (Moilah,) 
the port of Idumea, the mariners studiously kept the centre of 
the Gulf, till they reached Gebel Tor, on the borders of Yemen. 

Nothing more decidedly marks the profound ignorance under 
which the ancients here laboured, than that they should have in- 
cluded the Hedjaz as part of Arabia the Happy. This false 
appellation seems to have sadly misled Aelius Gallus, sent by 
Augustus to achieve the conquest, and appropriate the wealth, 
of Arabia. Having landed at Leuke Kome, he appears to have 
expected to find himself at once in the heart of the region of 
beauty and perfume; whereas he was doomed to wander for six 
months through pathless and burning deserts. Everywhere, 
indeed, he drove the enemy before him ; but his troops, through 
famine, sickness, and fatigue, sunk into so reduced a state, that 
when only within two days’ march of the aromatic region, he was 
obliged to return. He reached Alexandria with the loss of only 
seven men by the sword; but with his armament, from other 
causes, in the most reduced condition. 

No farther attempts appear to have been made to conquer Ara- 
bia; and Strabo does not assign any names which can be iden- 
tified with modern sites. Two centuries later, however, we find 
Ptolemy marking some positions which can be recognised ;— 
Macoraba, on the site of Mecca; Zabran, on that of Jidda; and 
Yambia, on that of Yambo, the port of Medina. He mentions 
also, as a detached tribe, the Saracens; a name afterwards so 
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famous, when it was extended to embrace all the tented inha- 
bitants of those immense plains, who ranged themselves under 
the standard of the Prophet. 

From this profound obscurity, Mecca and its environs were 
drawn by that remarkable revolution, which gave a new worship 
to the nations of the East. No mere mortal, surely, ever exer- 
cised such an influence on the destiny, moral, political, and re- 
ligious, of the human race, as Mahommed. He has, for ages, 
moulded all the habits and modes of thought and action among 
upwards of a hundred millions of men, inhabiting the fairest 
portions of the earth. No influence, perhaps, was ever less me- 
rited. Mahommed was an illiterate barbarian, possessing emi- 
nently the talents of a chieftain and a statesman, but very slen- 
derly those of an intellectual teacher. It was the sword almost 
alone, which, on this immense scale, gave laws to human thought. 
And yet, how strange are the vicissitudes of mortal fate! The 
religion imposed by this barbarous process has ultimately in- 
spired a deeper and more dogged conviction, than others founded 
on the loftiest principles, and supported by the clearest evidence. 
The creed of Mahommed, as respected his original votaries, 
appears to have exhibited a strange mixture of licentiousness and 
hypocrisy. Full scope was allowed to the favourite propensities 
of his followers, while a show of austerity was maintained, by 
rigidly prohibiting what they had neither the means nor incli- 
nation to gratify. The prohibition of wine in a country unfit 
for the grape ;—occasional fasts, which the scarcity of food often 
enforced even on the wealthy, and during the mid-day heats, 
when to eat would have been almost painful ;—these privations 
were redeemed by the unbounded scope given to polygamy and 
servile concubinage, and by the promise of a future paradise, 
in which the sexual gratifications were to be enjoyed in a heigh- 
tened form, amid cool fountains, shady groves, and every object 
most grateful to Arabian sense. Yet when, by a progress which 
Mahommed probably did not at first foresee, this religion was 
carried, by his victorious arms, beyond the Arabian frontier, 
it became one of severe and real privation. The inhabitant of 
the cool and plentiful vales of Southern Europe and Upper Asia 
was thus compelled to starve in the midst of abundance; while 
the wines of Chios and Shiras stood untasted, or were snatched 
only in stolen and gentle draughts. The Moslem system, how- 
ever, was by that time committed, and could not retract; it 
assumed everywhere a stern and austere aspect; and even the 
license which it allowed, combined as it was with the seclusion 
and almost slavery of the female sex, served only to deepen the 
gloom which it spread over society. 
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The obligation of pilgrimage to Mecca rendered it the most 
conspicuous object in the eyes of Mahommedans—the polar star, 
as it were, around which the whole East revolved. To Europeans, 
however, it became shrouded in deeper mystery. Instant death 
to every unbeliever who should enter the holy precincts was, 
from the first, a fundamental principle of Moslem institutions. 
The travellers, to whom we are indebted for our general know- 
ledge of Arabia, could learn by report only, the scenes which 
passed at Mecea and Medina. Niebuhr, when resident at Jidda, 
was warned against even approaching the gate which led towards 
Mecea; and more lately, when some English officers, trusting 
to the favour of the Pacha of Egypt, ventured to take a walk 
beyond this limit, a damsel was heard to surmise, that the world 
must assuredly be approaching its end, when unbelievers were 
seen treading on this holy ground. 

Notwithstanding this terrific prohibition, several European 
travellers, under the real or feigned character of Mussu!men, 
contrived to find their way within this sacred and forbidden 
territory. The first was one of the earliest of modern travellers, 
who, in the original Latin edition of his work, in 1503, names 
himself simply ‘ Ludovico, Roman Patrician; but from the 
Spanish translation, and the Italian one inserted in Ramusio’s 
colleetion,* his surname appears to have been Barthema. Ha- 
ving arrived at Damascus, just as the great band of pilgrims was 
about to depart under the escort o* sixty Mamelukes, he con- 
trived, chiefly, as he intimates, through the influence of money, 
to insinuate himself into the favour of their commander. Thus 
he got himself equipped en Mameluke, and set forth as one of the 
guardians of the caravan. The march was not without fear and 
peril: he was obliged to join in repelling the attack of a nume- 
rous band of Arabs, and he was near being overwhelmed by the 
moving sands between Mecca and Medina. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in visiting both cities ; and at Mecca, putting on the dress 
of a merchant, contrived to reach Jidda, where he embarked for 
India. Afterwards, one Potts, made captive in 1678, and tor- 


mented into a renegade, visited and wrote a curious account of 


these Mahommedan capitals. They have been more recently 
visited and described by Dr Sectzen, and by Bahdia the Spa- 
nish traveller calling himself Ali Bey ; but Dr Seetzen made only 
a short stay, during which the pilgrims who resorted to them 
were few; while Ali Bey found Mecca in full possession of the 
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fierce and heretical Wahabees, whose presence scared away the 
numerous bands of orthodox devotees, who were accustomed to 
flock to it. Medina he could not even approach. Our present tra- 
veller, on the contrary, arrived at the moment when the arms of 
Mahommed Ali had re-opened the holy cities to the whole body 
of true believers ; and Mecca was again filled with pilgrim wor- 
shippers from the remotest extremities of the east and the west. 
Having observed this remarkable region also at more leisure, 
and witha more intelligent eye, than his predecessors, he has left 
little to add to our information respecting it. 

As soon as he had completed his Nubian tour, he sailed across 
from Suakin to Jidda. This port, which had been depressed 
during the domination of the Wahabees and the suspension of 
pilgrimage, was now fast reviving. It is the most flourishing 
of any in the Red Sea; and the name, which signifies rich, is ve- 
rified by the large fortunes possessed by its merchants ; amount- 
ing, in many instances, to between fifty and two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. This is consequent upon its being the port, not 
only of Mecca and the Hedjaz, but of Egypt. The coffee of 

Yemen finds here its market; and the annual Indian fleets do 
not ascend higher than Jidda. Its merchants purchase the 
cargoes with ready money, and send them at long credit, but a 
large advance of price, to Suez and Cairo. A laborious lading 
and unlading is thus incurred, which would be obviated by 
those fleets proceeding direct to Suez; but the large capitals 
of the Jidda merchants, and the tendency of all things in the 
East to remain as they are, will probably long preserve the trade 
in its present channel. Mr Burckhardt gives us a curious view 
of the course of mercantile transactions in these countries. The 
merchant keeps no books, at least what in Europe would be 

accounted such: he has a mere journal of sales and purchases ; 

and the annual operation of balancing his accounts, and form- 

ing an estimate of his wealth, would be accounted impious. A 

merchant with thirty or forty thousand pounds of capital will 

often not even keep a clerk. He deals usually in one commo- 
dity ; receives it from a correspondent in one town, and trans- 
mits it to one in another; and even if he carries on a retail 
trade, it is wholly for ready money. He has neither bills, bank 
transactions, nor any mode whatever of creating a fictitious ca- 
pital. Hence bankruptcy is by no means common, and, arising 
usually, when it occurs, from obvious causes, is treated with 
lenity, and the debtor often makes ultimate payment. 

Jidda, containing from 12 to 15,000 inhabitants, appeared to 

Burckhardt the handsomest Eastern town he had seen. The 
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streets are spacious and airy ; the houses well-built of madrepore, 
and other marine fossils, which are not durable, but have a gay 
appearance. There is one very handsome street facing the sea, and 
consisting chiefly of shops and spacious khans for the accommo- 
dation of the merchants. The surrounding country is a perfect 
desert ; rain-water is considered a luxury ; grain is brought from 
Egypt; fruits from Yemen, scarce, and in bad condition; milk 
can hardly be obtained for money. The only produce with 
which all the Hedjaz abounds, is honey—a primary element in 
Arab cookery. 

The traveller being distressed, and his movements paralyzed, 
through his letter of credit on Jidda not being honoured, he be- 
thought himself of applying to Mahommed Ali, Pasha of Egypt ; 
who, having beaten the Wahabees, and delivered, or rather sub- 
dued Mecca, was now resident at Tayf, a city situated at a little 
distance in the interior. The Pasha, who had seen him at Cairo, 
sent a gracious reply, with an order on the Collector of Customs 
for a suit of clothes, and five hundred piastres. Burckhardt, 
who had, meantime, received a supply from an unexpected quar- 
ter, disdained the gift, as poor and eleemosynary ; but he durst 
not refuse either it or the invitation. 

The route from Jidda to Tayf forms a continued, though 
gentle ascent, across a sandy plain, with rocky hills on each side. 
Of Mecca, through which the route passed, he was allowed only 
a partial glimpse, but he trusted soon to have a more full sur- 
vey. In approaching the mountain district of Tayf, there oc- 
curred a spot called Ras-el-Kora, which appeared the most beau- 
tiful he had seen in the East, since leaving the wooded steeps of 
Lebanon. It consisted of an elevated plain, interspersed with 
lofty trees and fragments of granite, through which meandered 
rivulets, bordered with green Alpine turf. After having so long 
traversed scorched and sandy deserts, the cool mountain breeze 
was peculiarly refreshing ; the leaves were covered with balmy 
dew, while every tree and shrub exhaled a delicious fragrance. 
Wheat, barley, and other grains, were cultivated ; even grapes 
came to perfection, though in small quantity, reserved for the 
tables of the rich. Many such fertile and delightful valleys are 
described, as intervening between the rocky ridges of the Up- 
per Hedjaz. 

Tayf is a small fortified town, in the mountainous valley 
of Mvhram; which is productive, though not nearly so fine 
as Ras-el-Kora. Here he was very courteously received by Ma- 
hommed Ali, At the first public audience, Mahommed was 
encircled by a band of officers, with Bedouin chiefs squatted on 
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the floor ; but this was followed by a series of private interviews, 
in which the Pasha seems to have laid open, with great freedom, 
his sentiments and opinions on all subjects: and these conver- 
sations afford a curious insight into the character of this power- 
ful ruler. The moment was critical; for the tidings had just 
arrived of the first downfal of Bonaparte ;—his treaty with the 
allied powers, and his relegation to the empire of Elba. The 
Pasha communicated this intelligence, which he had just recei- 
ved from Constantinople ; commenting with the utmost freedom 
on the conduct of all parties. Bonaparte, he thought, had be- 
haved like a coward; he ought to have sought death, rather 
than have exposed himself in a cage to the laughter of the 
universe. Horror, however, was expressed at the conduct of 
his friends and generals, who were said to have proved Euro- 
peans to be as treacherous as the Osmanlis. The terms granted 
to conquered France appeared to him very unaccountable. He 
could not conceive what England had been fighting for these 
twenty years, when she had got only Malta, and some trifling 
islands. She ought not to have quitted Spain, unless she was 
well paid for it; and how she should have evacuated Sicily, he 
could not comprehend. The terms, ‘ general security,’ and 
* balance of power,’ conveyed no idea to his mind ; and he could 
still less conceive monarchs influenced by honour or the law of 
nations. * A king,’ he exclaimed, ‘ knows nothing but bis purse 
‘ and his sword; he draws the one to fill the other; there is no 
‘ honour among conquerors.’ He thus showed himself a bold, 
bad man, insatiable in his avarice and ambition ; and who, if he 
benefited Egypt, did so only by substituting one tyrant for 
many, and by compelling the adoption of European improve- 
ments. Even his good treatment of Christians seems to proceed 
less from any liberal principles, than from indifference to all 
religion. Being unable to comprehend any disinterested con- 
duct among princes, he was struck with alarm at the moderation 
displayed by the European potentates; dreading under it some 
secret league, by which they were to indemnify themselves out 
of the Ottoman empire, and especially out of Egypt. The Eng- 
lish he particularly suspected, in their forbearance, of having an 
eye to that country. The Pasha showed himself very little ver- 
sant in European geography, when he mentioned, that by the 
late treaty, Genoa had been ceded to the Swedes ;—a statement 
which, when sifted, was found to refer to the annexation of Ge- 
neva to the Swiss confederacy. 

Mahommed Ali made particular enquiry, how the adminis- 
tration of his son Ibrahim was liked in Egypt ; to which Burck- 
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hardt replied, what he says was the truth, that it was hated 
by the chiefs, but popular among the peasantry, whom it pro- 
tected. Burckhardt was also strictly examined as to the route 
up the Nile as far as Sennaar, and what number of troops would 
be necessary to conquer all that range of territory. These ques- 
tions were evidently put with a view to the expedition which the 
Pasha afterwards undertook in that direction. Burckhardt told 
him, that a small force would conquer the territory, but a much 
larger one would be insuflicient to retain possession of it; both 
which predictions were verified in the sequel. 

Mr Burckhardt, with some difficulty, obtained permission to 
repair to Mecca, where he resided four months; and became 
better acquainted, as he says, with that city, than with an 
other in the East. He has described, indeed, both it and Jidda 
with extreme and unnecessary minuteness; not merely exhibit- 
ing its general aspect, and the places visited as sacred, but 
detailing every quarter, every street, almost every shop, and the 
articles sold in each. 

Mecca is situated in a narrow, sandy valley, which desert 
rocky hills, without any grandeur of form or aspect, surround 
like a wall. It contains neither trees, gardens, nor verdure ; 
and water of good quality must be brought from the distance of 
twenty miles. The interior, however, is much handsomer and 
more gay than that of most Eastern cities ; which consist usually 
of a crowd of narrow, dirty lanes, bordered by high mud walls. 
The houses are built of a dark grey stone, which abounds in the 
vicinity ; the streets are broad, to afford space for the crowded 
processions ; the windows are made large to afford a view of 
them ; and as Mecca is a city to let, the windows are gaily paint- 
ed and ornamented to attract tenants. Yet, amid this superficial 
elegance, there is an absence of any structures distinguished by 
pomp or taste, such as adorn its rival capital in the Christian 
world. In this respect, indeed, it is surpassed by the principal 
and even the secondary cities of Syria and Barbary, and still 
more by the magnificent monuments which the Mahommedans 
have left in the south of Spain. There seems a want of archi- 
tectural genius or taste among the Arabs: perhaps, while the 
original mosque was considered too sacred to be touched, no 
other could with propriety rise to rival or surpass it. Mecca is 
decaying with the decay of pilgrimage, which forms its sole sup- 
port ; yet we cannot believe the contrast between its ancient 
and present state to be so immense as some writers represent it. 
According to Ali Bey, it contained once 100,000 inhabitants ; 
now only 16 or 18,000, Burckhardt, after a careful calculation, 
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estimates the present amount at 25 or 30,000, with 3000 Negro 
and Abyssinian slaves. Barthema, in1503, reckons six thousand 
Jires, which would not imply much more than the present amount 
of population. 

In this holy city, the holiest object, and which rivets the eyes 
and hearts of all believers, is the great mosque, called the Bei- 
tullah, or house of God. It seems to be, not the most elegant, 
or even very elegant, but one of the largest structures within the 
precincts of the Mahommedan world. It is about a quarter of a 
mile in length, and nearly as much in breadth: and forms, in- 
deed, not so much an edifice, as a large covered square, sur- 
rounded on all sides with a triple or quadruple row of columns. 
Mr Burckhardt quotes various Arabic authorities as to the num- 
ber of these columns. We know not why, amid these deep re- 
searches, he never thought of counting them himself: they ap- 
pear to exceed five hundred. They are composed only partially 
of marble, chiefly of common stone from the neighbouring hills ; 
and there is as little of uniformity in the shape as in the ma- 
terials. They are united by pointed arches supporting small 
domes, which our author, still using the testimony of Kotobed- 
din rather than his own eyes, reports to be 152 in number. lt 
is believed in Mecca, that this mosque, whenever it becomes too 
small for the crowd of worshippers, has its dimensions invisibly 
expanded by an angel, till it receives all who seek admittance ; 
and that if the whole Mahommedan world could be here as- 
sembled, they would all find space. The truth appears to be, 
that it can contain 35,000 persons, which is more than ever de- 
sire to enter at the same moment. The area is pervaded by cool 
and fragrant breezes, produced by the many openings on every 
side; but which the faithful ascribe to the waving of the wings 
of the numerous angels by whom its gates are guarded. Except 
during the hour of prayer, the citizens treat this holy enclosure 
with very little ceremony. Porters and waggoners pass and re- 
pass on their way between different parts of the city; poor pil- 
grims establish their lodgment under the columns, having no 
other mansion; the empty spaces become often, without much 
animadversion, the theatre of frivolous and even indecent amuse- 
ments. 

This edifice was constructed almost solely for the purpose of 
containing another holier still—-the Kaaba. This is a large, ob- 
Jong, massive structure, built of grey Mecca stone, in large ill- 
cemented blocks. To perform the Towaf, or nightly walk around 
the Kaaba by the light of the sacred lamps, is one of the most 
meritorious of Mussulman actions, and which contributes most 
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to establish the character of a Hadj, or pilgrim. The Kaaba, 
according to the most learned comments, was framed in heaven, 
two thousand years before the creation ; and the angels were then 
commanded to perform the Towaf round it. Adam made it his 
first concern to erect it on earth, immediately below its celestial 
site, with stones cut out of the five holy mountains. It was in- 
trusted to the care of ten thousand angels, who, however, have 
been so extremely negligent, that the edifice has been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt. It is enveloped in a vast black silk robe, 
called the Kesoua, in which are worked sentences of the Koran, 
partly in gold and silver. The Grand Seignior annually renews 
the Kesoua; when the old one, reduced often nearly to rags, is 
cut in shreds, and sold at high prices to devout Mussulmen. 

The sacred character of the Kaaba, is chiefly derived from 
a still more precious object enclosed within it, and before 
which the whole Mahommedan world bows in the profoundest 
veneration. This is the * black stone,’ which Moslem devotion 
exalts high above every other earthly object. The story is, that 
Ishmael, being in search of a stone for the repair of the temple, 
met the angel Gabriel, who presented to him this, then bright and 
shining, but which the touch and the sins of believers have since 
smoothed and darkened. Notwithstanding the numerous angels 
charged with its safety, doleful vicissitudes chequer the story 
of the black stone. Once it fell into profane hands, and was 
broken into three pieces; but the faithful, on recovering posses- 
sion, reduced the smaller fragments to powder, and employed 
them in cementing the three larger, till the stone regained its 
apparent unity. It is only on three high and solemn annual 
festivals, that the gate of the Kaaba is thrown open, and the pil- 
grims are admitted to the loftiest privilege which Moslem faith 
can confer, a kiss of the black stone. 

We have not yet closed the catalogue of holy and precious ob- 
jects enclosed in the Beitullah. Ata considerable space beneath 
its floor, springs the fount of the holy Zemzem, endowed with 
almost miraculous virtue to wash away the sins of the faithful. 
It is enclosed within an edifice, continually crowded with pil- 
grims, who here find leathern buckets with which they may draw 
the most copious supplies of the sacred liquid. The well ap- 
pears almost inexhaustible, from the circumstance that, notwith- 
standing the immense consumption during the day, a longer rope 
is not required to reach it in the evening than in the morning. 
This, by the Meccaways, is esteemed a miracle; but persons 
who had descended to repair the well, stated that they found 
the water flowing ; consequently, it must be supplied by a sub- 
terraneous rivulet, The quality is not good, yet better than 
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that of the other brackish springs in this vicinity. The quantity 
drunk by many pilgrims is perfectly incredible. One, who lived 
in the same house with Burckhardt, used to persevere till he 
could neither speak nor stand ; he then lay down on the floor till 
he had recovered the power of resuming the sacred libation. When 
by this regimen he had brought himself to the point of death, he 
was unable to conjecture any cause for his illness but the not 
having imbibed enough of this precious stream. The water, when 
bottled up, is conveyed to the neighbouring countries, where it 
is sold at a high price, and esteemed a fitting present for the great, 
and even for crowned heads. In this stream many pilgrims wash 
the robe which is to serve for their winding-sheet; thinking 
their souls will thus rest in greater security. 

These high and various ceremonies—the prostration in the 
mosque—the walk round the Kaaba—the kiss of the black stone 
—and the most ample draughts of the holy fountain, are still 
not enough to perfect the character of a Hadj, or pilgrim. He 
must, moreover, go in pilgrimage to the Mount of Arafat, situ- 
ated about twenty miles in the desert interior of the country. 
This is an anniversary, to meet which all the pilgrim caravans 
regulate their arrival ; they proceed attended by all the citizens 
of Mecca; even Jidda is then deserted, and its gates are shut. 
The procession witnessed by our traveller was peculiarly splen- 
did ; being accompanied by Mahommed Ali, with his favourite 
wife, and by Solyman, Pasha of Damascus. The pilgrims were 
estimated at 70,000. A day spent in prayer, or dissipation, as 
the parties incline, is closed by asermon from the top of Arafat ; 
the being present at which finally completes the character of a 
Moslem saint. 

The pilgrims who, in large and united bodies, move to this 
scene of holy observances, form four caravans,—the Syrian, the 
Egyptian, the Persian, and the Moggrebyn. The Syrian is the 
most numerous, most wealthy, and, in its passage through the 
empire, excites the deepest interest. Between Constantinople 
and Damascus, it receives continual accessions; festivals cele- 
brate its arrival in the great cities; the governors supply the 
means of transport, and escort it with an armed force from city 
to city. At Damascus, the caravan is regularly formed; camels 
are hired ; and every preparation made for crossing the continu- 
ous desert which extends from that city to Medina and Mecca. 
Individual Hadjs usually contract with a Mekowem, who, in 
consideration of two hundred dollars, supplies camels, regular 
meals, and every thing wanted on the journey. He even pro- 
vides a guide for the camels during the night marches, while the 
rider, seated on the animal’s back, enjoys the sweets of slumber. 
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It is deemed very unwise to attempt travelling otherwise than 
under the guidance of these Mekowems, who have various means 
of annoyance, which they diligently employ against such recu- 
sants. Every watering-place is guarded by a small castle, where 
the Bedouin chiefs are careful to attend and receive the regular 
tribute which is now paid. The Syrian caravan, formerly much 
more numerous, mustered, in 1814, only between 4 and 5000 
Hadjs. 

The Egyptian caravan is less numerous and less wealthy ; and, 
in passing through the arid and rocky wilderness of Sinai, en- 
counters much greater hardships, which prove usually fatal to 
some of its members. The Persians, who muster at Bagdad, are 
few in number, and very wealthy. The odious heresies by which 
they are infected, and their wealth, expose them to heavy exac- 
tions. The Moggrebyn caravan, comparatively small and poor, is 
formed in Morocco; obtains accessions from all the Barbary 
states, and finally follows the Egyptian track. Besides these re- 
gular bodies, a large and increasing number of pilgrims find their 
way to the holy cities individually, by navigating the Red Sea; 
a course, on the whole, beset with fewer hardships and perils 
than that through the deserts. In this way come many Persian 
pilgrims, almost all the Indian, those from the eastern coast of 
Africa, and latterly those from Yemen. The visitants from the 
interior of Africa proceed in small detached bodies across the 
desert, by way of Shendi and Souakin. 

Mr Burckhardt, though he had determined to brave the dan- 
gers of visiting Mecca, had never doubted that he would be ex- 
posed there to a more rigid scrutiny, and pass through greater 
peril, than in any other quarter of the East. He found, to his 
agreeable surprise, that there was no Mahommedan city where 
he was so little molested; or where less enquiry was made re- 
specting strangers who regularly paid their way. The truth is, 
Mecca subsists by the numbers and bounty of the pilgrims; and 
it would be a manifest breach of policy to adopt an inquisitorial 
system as to their spiritual qualifications. Even the Persians, 
those detested heretics, who blaspheme the Soonni, and prefer 
Ali to Abubeker, have opened, with their purses, a way to the 
sacred cities ; and their deadly errors, if veiled for the moment, 
are regarded only as affording room for extracting more copious 
donations. The Ismaelis, also, though they labour under a still 
darker and juster blot, repair from different parts of India and 
of Arabia itself; and, on observing a temporary outward conform- 
ity, are admitted to the payment of the fees, and the enjoyment 
of the privileges attached to the Hadj, or visitant of the holy city. 
Commerce, in the East, is almost invariably combined with 
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religious pilgrimage and festival ; and this holds pre-eminently 
in regard to Mecca. Here trade forms with many the primary 
object ; and many of those whose zeal is the purest, seek, by a 
petty traffic, to lighten the charges of their journey. Thus 
Mecca, during the residence of the caravans, becomes an im- 
mense fair, where the productions of the most distant regions 
are exposed for sale. Mr Burckhardt enumerates red caps and 
woollen stuffs from Barbary; rich carpets and Angola shawls 
from Asia Minor; silks from Persia; fine cottons, sugar, and 
spices from India; and from various other countries, something 
peculiar to each. Scarcely have the multitude descended from 
the thrice holy Arafat, when the streets of Mecca are covered 
with sheds and booths, and buying and selling on a great scale 
commences. 

Our traveller has drawn a striking picture of the Meccaway 
character, which, formed under peculiar circumstances, pre- 
sents features wholly distinct from that of any other Oriental 
people. Originally a branch of one of the most illustrious Be- 
douin tribes called the Koreysh, they have received constant 
accessions from every quarter of the Mahommedan world. Mo- 
tives of pride, of interest, or of habit, have induced numerous 
pilgrims, first to linger, and then to fix in Mecca their perma- 
nent abode. Though these foreign settlers have become the pre- 
dominant element in the population, they have in a great mea- 
sure taken the stamp of the original members. The Meccaways, 
moreover, have never been bent beneath that degrading bondage, 
which everywhere else accompanies a religion propagated by the 
sword. The Scheriffs, like other Arab chiefs, were found to 
rule chiefly by influence and persuasion; and conversed on 
almost an equal footing with the lowest of their subjects. In- 
stead, therefore, of that abject servility which marks the cha- 
racter of the enslaved nations, pride of three kinds distinguishes 
the Meccaways; pride of family, spiritual pride, and the pride 
of being free citizens. ‘ The Meccaways are proud of being 
‘ natives of the holy city; of being the countrymen of their pro- 
‘ phet; of having preserved, in some degree, his manners; of 
‘ speaking his pure language; of enjoying in expectation all the 
* honours in the next world, which are promised to the neigh- 
‘ bours of the Kaaba; and of being much freer men than any of 
‘ the foreigners whom they see crowding to their city. They 
© look upon all other Mahommedan nations as people of an infe- 
‘ rior order, to whom their kindness and politeness are the effect 
‘ of their condescension.’ This pride is combined with none of 
that solemn and pompous gravity, which we have been accus- 
tomed to consider essentially Mahommedan and Oriental. On 
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the contrary, they are gay in the extreme; perpetually in search 
of a jest, a pun, a witty allusion; the smile of mirth seldom 
quits their lips. A plentiful subsistence, obtained by easy trade, 
or the performance of a few religious functions, renders them a 
tribe of gay and splendid voluptuaries. Along with this gaiety, 
they have an easy and engaging politeness, which, with the in- 
formation and knowledge of the world, derived from their ex- 
tensive intercourse with various nations, renders their conver- 
sation exceedingly agreeable. They are, in short, a race of gen- 
tlemen, as compared with the general stamp of even Oriental 
grandees; of whom many, raised by despotic favour from the 
lowest ranks, betray, by their manners, the rudeness and mean- 
ness of their origin. At Mecca, accordingly, they are despised 
as rough and clownish barbarians. Turkey (Turk) and Schamy 
(Syri an) are terms of reproach even among boys at play. 

The polished and engaging exterior of the Meccaways is not 
combined with any very large amount of estimable qualities. 
They perform the most sacred rites of their faith with an irre- 
verence, which scandalizes strangers, who, to witness these rites, 
have come from the remotest extremities of the earth. It has 
become common to remark, that a long residence in the holy 
cities is by no means conducive to spiritual advancement; and 
many pilgrims, who resorted thither in the hopes of attaining a 
much larger measure of sanctity, have lost even the portion 
which they brought. The abstinence from strong liquors, so ri- 
gidly enjoined by the Prophet, is nowhere observed with greater 
Jaxity. The Africans bring their bouza, and the Indians their 
raky; which liquors, under the frivolous comment of their not 
being wine, are drunk in large quantities, and sold at the very 
gates of the Beitullah. Mecca provides, moreover, for behoof 
of her devout pilgrims, a large assortment of public females 
and dancing-girls, who are so far from being discouraged, that 
government contrives to draw a revenue from them. At the 
sacred season, in particular, numerous adventurers of this class 
flock from all quarters, as to an assured harvest. They appeared, 
to our traveller, to form the most brilliant part of the Egyptian 
caravan. Even the short pilgrimage to the holy Arafat cannot 
take place, without an accompaniment of this description, which 
the government also turns to its own profit. The Meccaways 
are not guilty of direct robbing or thieving; but no scruple is 
entertained as to any indirect mode of fleecing the pilgrims, who 
are considered quite as lawful prey. 

The wealth acquired by the Meccaways is profusely spent. 
Their tables are spread with every delicacy ;—their halls are em- 
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hellished by fine carpets, and sofas covered with brocade. Their 

JSétes, indeed, are never eulivened by the company of the fair sex, 
whose separation is as rigid as in other Eastern cities ; but the 
ladies give periodical entertainments to each other, when they 
mutually vie in expense and magnificence. 

The wealth of Mecca, were it not thus profusely lavished, 
might be very considerable. Besides the easy and lucrative 
trade already mentioned, they have various other modes of 
placing the Mshommedan world under contribution. Surras, 
or annual pensions, transmitted by the Grand Seignior or opu- 
lent individuals, are distributed by the Scheriffe among favoured 
citizens. In the service of the Mosque, a numerous tribe of 
Muftis, Imams, Khatybs, Muezzins, and other oflicers of various 
ranks, receive regular pay ; besides presents, often liberal, from 
opulent pilgrims. Every one who has a house at all spacious 
or commodious, betakes himself to an obscure corner, and lets 
it during the period of the Hadj, at such a high rate as some- 
times to enable him to subsist during the remainder of the 
year. A numerous body of about eight hundred attach themselves 
to the pilgrims as guides; in the discharge of which function 
they expect to be entertained at house and table, and demean 
themselves every way as persons superior in rank to their em- 
ployers. Some are handsomely paid for officiating in a singular 
character,—that of husbands to female pilgrims, who are not 
allowed to approach the holy places in a single state. The 
marriage is contracted on the strict condition that, after having, 
in the double capacity of guide and husband, led her round the 
circle of devout visitation, a divorce shall take place on their re- 
turn to Jidda. Failures in the performance of this obligation 
are said to be very rare, as they would involve the entire for- 
feiture of the guide’ s reputation. 

There seems to be a singular extinetion at Mecca of all the 
knowledge for which it was once eminent. The Schools and 
Colleges” have been converted into lodgings, and the ancient 
Libraries attached to the mosque have, in one way or other, dis- 
appeared. Strangers who resort to the holy city, in hopes of 
becoming deeply versant in Mahommedan lore, can with diffi- 
culty find the most ordinary instructors. The Meccaway youths 
who feel any thirst for knowledge, must resort for its gratifi- 

vation to Cairo and Damascus. fa the great mosque, only a few 
boys are taught to read ; and though lectures are delivered, they 
do not embrace any usefal subjec ts. There is much enquiry 
among the pilgrims alter books, but slender means of satisfac- 
tion. "A considerable number are suspected to have been carried 
off by Ibn Saoud, the Wahabee chief; who is represented as a 
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diligent collector of books, employing secret agents at Damas- 
cus to buy them up for him. At Mecca, from whatever cause, 
the scarcity is extreme, and the few found there bear almost 
double the prices of the Cairo market. 

The route from Mecca to Medina is generally desert, but 
interspersed with fertile valleys; among which those of Djedeyde 
and Szaffra derive considerable wealth from the passage of the 
caravans. Daring his residence here, Mr Burckhardt suffered 
much from fever; but he has collected some interesting parti- 
culars of this city, formerly still more unknown to Europeans 
than Mecca. 

It seems a difficult problem why Medina should hold so 
secondary a place in Mahommedan estimation. It contains 
seemingly every object which ought, in their eyes, to be most 
venerable—the tomb of Mahommed ; that of his great successors, 
Omar and Abubeker; of Fatima, his daughter; of Ibrahim, 
his son, and of Othman, who collected the scattered verses of 
the Koran. It contains, moreover, the window from which the 
angel Gabriel delivered the celestial message to the Prophet, 
and various other spots connected with his life and history. 
At Mecea, on the contrary, all the sacred objects are purely 
pagan; they existed long prior to Mahommed, and are conse- 
crated only by rude traditions of Adam and the patriarchs. Yet 
the pilgrimage to Mecca is not only much more meritorious, 
but is alone sufficient to confer the privileges of a Hadj; while 
that to Medina is a spontaneous act, for the mere indulgence of 
devout feelings at the view of so many sacred objects. The 
Egyptian and other great caravans never visit Medina; and it 
is not, on the whole, supposed to attract more than a third of the 
crowds that resort to Mecca. Medina is therefore a miniature of 
Mecca. Here, however, they fleece the pilgrims with equal dili- 
gence, but on a smaller scale. The people are neither so gay 
nor so dissolute; and though they dress in a somewhat more 
costly style, a more rigid private economy prevails. The town 
is well built, of dark stone, though exhibiting marks of decay. 
Its environs are by no means gloomy and arid like those of Mecca, 
but watered by numerous springs. 

The pride of Medina centres in its great mosque, called El 
Haram, or, sometimes, the Mosque of the Prophet, whose tomb 
it encloses. Itis here especially that costly gifts and jewels are 
deposited by the faithful. They appear not to be very ample, 
and consist chiefly in money, which the ministers of the temple 
prudently apply to their own exigencies. Hence this greatest 
of the Mahommedan shrines does not equal in wealth many se- 
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condary places of worship in the Catholic world. The most 
splendid object was understood to be a brilliant star, set in 
diamonds, and suspended immediately over the tomb of the 
Prophet. Ibn Saoud, inspired with fanatical zeal against every 
appearance of diviue honours paid to Mahommed, and being, 
moreover, in want of money, deemed it a point of conscience to 
seize, for his own behoof, the whole of the treasure; which, how- 
ever, from the best information, could not exceed 30,000 dol- 
lars. It may be observed, that the creed, which represents the 
coffin of Mahommed as suspended midway between earth and 
heaven, is entirely of European origin, and never heard of in the 
East. 

From Medina, Burckhardt proceeded to Yembo, its port; 
whose trade, being confined to the supply of Medina itself, is on 
a much smaller scale than that of Jidda. The inhabitants are 
almost entirely Arabs, of the tribe of Djeheyne; a rude race, but 
who, in their conduct, seemed more regular and respectable, and, 
in their morals, purer than the inhabitants of the holy cities. At 
Yembo, our traveller found a malady reigning, the symptoms 
of which compelled him, with trembling lips, to utter the word 
plague; but he was adjured never again to mention such an 
‘idea, when he ought to have known, that a divine mandate had 
expressly excluded it from the precincts of the sacred territory. 
This reasoning did not satisfy the unbelieving mind of our tra- 
veller, especially when he saw forty or fifty dying daily, out ofa 
population of 5000 or 6000. This disease, in fact, unknown for- 
merly to the pure and dry air of Arabia, had been introduced 
by the recent close intercourse with Egypt; and from Yembo 
it spread to Mecca and Medina, where it committed the most 
dreadful ravages. The Orientals, according to Burckhardt, are 
not so wholly devoid of precaution on this subject as is com- 
monly imagined; yet he admits they believe, that whenever the 
Angel of Death lifts his invisible lance, he will find his victim 
in the most distant corner to which he can fly. 

From Yembo, Mr Burckhardt sailed up the Red Sea, and 
landed at Tor, a little village, with about twenty Greek fami- 
lies, who subsist by selling water and provisions to the ships 
that put in for refreshment. Here, a sandy plain, swarming 
with flies and mosquitoes, was little favourable to the restora- 
tion of the traveller’s health ; but a residence at the fine village 
of El Wady, situated on the high grounds above, amid gardens 
and date groves, happily effected that object. Having hired 
camels of the Bedouins, he proceeded in the train of the Pasha’s 
lady, who was proceeding with an immense escort to Cairo. 

Burckhardt, on his journey, had suffered severely from fever, 
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first at Jidda, and afterwards at Medina. At the close of this 
narrative, he considers himself completely recovered, and indul- 
ges in the most sanguine anticipations, His constitution, how- 
ever, had suffered, it appears, irreparable injury ; and soon after, 
a violent attack of dysentery put an end to his enterprising 
career. 

The present work, with the exception of a few routes through 
the Desert, is stric tly confined to the Mussulman Holy Land, and 
scarcely touches at all on Pastoral Arabia. It appears, how- 
ever, that there are still materials for another, in which the Be- 
douins, and especially the Wahabees, will form the prominent 
feature. 


Art. X.—Library of Useful Knowledge. Farmer’s Series. No. 
I. (The Horse. Part I.) 

Art of Brewing. Parts I. and If. (Being the 58th and 60th 
Treatises of the Library.) 8vo. London: Baldwin and Cra- 
dock. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Glasgow: Robertson 
aud Atkinson. 1829. 


y E have made ita part of our duty to follow, as regularly as 

our limits permitted, the important proceedings of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, from the com- 
mencement of its labours. In pursuance of this plan, we shall 
now shortly state what appears, from the Reports before us, to 
have been done, since we last brought the subject before our 
readers. 

The great objects of the Society are to furnish the means of 
instruction to those who are desirous of acquiring it, and to excite 
the desire of those who are indifferent about it. A vast propor- 
tion of the community are now sufficiently educated to be able 
to read: But of these there are great numbers who can hardly 
be said to derive much benefit from this power. They read but 
little, and what they read is of little use to them. This arises, 
in some, from want of time and money ; in others, from want of 
inclination ; in not a few, from both causes. Many of the poor 
are anxious for books of useful learning, but they cannot afford 
to buy them; or, when they have made a shift to procure them, 
they find them too abstruse for their understanding, in the li- 
mited time they have to bestow on their perusal. Many, in easy 
circumstances, have money and time at their command, but 
want books in which they ean learn branches of useful know- 
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ledge without the help of a teacher. But many are also to be 
found, both in the wealthier and the poorer classes, whose minds 
are listless, or engrossed with other pursuits—debauched by 
pleasures, occupied with business, enervated by indolent habits 
—and who regard the effort of gaining knowledge as a toil, the 
pain of which is inadequately recompensed by the acquisition. 
To supply what is wanted by all these portions of the community, 
has been the purpose of the Society’s operations. 

The Library of Useful Knowledge is intended to furnish trea- 
tises on every branch of science and history, at the lowest possible 
price, and suited to every reader’s capacity ; from him who is 
ignorant of the first elements of science, to him who would reach 
its greatest heights. Sixty of these treatises have now been pub- 
lished : Among these are nine containing the History of Greece, 
which, with the Chronology and Index, is sold in a five shilling 
volume, containing as much matter as is usually contained in 
three volumes at four-and-twenty shillings. Another volume, 
containing one half of Natural Philosophy, is also now com- 
pleted, and only two or three treatises are wanting to finish the 
second volume, which will complete the whole of Natural Philo- 
sophy. It is stated in the Yearly Report, that popular introduc- 
tions to the subjects of astronomy, mechanics, and optics, are 
preparing, for the purpose of teaching as much of these sciences, 
as can be communicated to persons wholly unacquainted with 
the mathematics. And, in the meantime, the truly admirable 
Glossary and explanation of scientific terms, which has been 
published to the first volume of Natural Philosophy, of itself 
almost supplies this desideratum as to two of the three subjects. 

The Society has now added to this Library a series of Maps, 
the first number of which, containing Ancient and Modern 
Greece, has been published. The Committee state in their Re- 
port, that ‘in preparing them, they have had the aid of a distin- 
‘ guished hydrographer, a member of the committee, and that 
‘ they are enabled to assert that no maps have yet been presented 
‘to the public combining fulness, accuracy, and cheapness, in 
‘ any thing like an equal degree.’ The specimen published fully 
justifies this assertion.—The maps are of the most perfect exe- 
cution, and cost not above a third or fourth of the usual price. 

When this Library is completed, the first object to which we 
have referred will be entirely attained—the means of acquiring 
knowledge will be afforded to all who seek it, and can afford the 
lowest price, in money or in time, at which it can by possibility 
be furnished. Suppose the remaining parts of physical and 
mathematical science to require sixty more treatises, while their 
applications to the arts occupy other sixty, and 120 are given to 
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the other sciences, and ten to history, the whole Library, con- 
sisting of 400 treatises, and containing matter equal to ‘that of 
forty common octavo volumes, will be sold for ten pounds; or 
for eleven guineas, including an Atlas of sixty maps; while com- 
plete works on each separate branch of knowledge may be ob- 
tained for four or five shillings ; and upon subdivisions of these 
branches, for a shilling, or even sixpenc e. 

There will also be a gradation in the treatises upon subjects 
of difficulty, so that readers of every class, in respect of previous 
acquirements, may be suited; and those who have all to learn, 

may teach themse Ives, provided they can only read. But if the 
first object is thus completely secured, some advance is neces- 
sarily made at the same time to the attainment of the second— 
or the exciting a disposition in all classes to cultivate useful 
lez arning. For it is certain, that if you make any thing, valu- 
able in itself, cheap, you increase the demand for it; and as the 
difficulties of acquiring knowledge are another impediment in 
the way of indolent persons, whatever lessens these, will encou- 
rage them to think of learning ; so that, by making science at 
once cheap and easy, a considerable stimulus is given to the de- 
sire of attaining it. 

‘This, however, we are well aware, is not sufficient encourage- 
ment for the love of useful information ; and, accordingly, the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge has been instituted, for the 
purpose of turning to some account the reading of that large class, 
in every rank of the community, who are not averse to all read- 
ing, but will consent only to read what is amusing. So large a 
portion of important information may be conveyed in this shape, 
that the greatest benefit is to be expected from this Library. 
Since we last mentioned it, there have been published five parts ; 
that is, a second on Menageries ; two on Vegetable Substances 
used in the Arts, comprising timber-trees and fruits; one upon 
the Pursuit of Knowledge in difficult circumstances, including 
Anecdotes of self-taught men ; and one upon Insect Architecture, 
a subject of the most curious and interesting nature, full of 
science, and yet as amusing as anovel. These works are illus- 
trated with a profusion of the most beautiful cuts. It is not 
wonderful that the circulation should be extensive ; it is said to 
be twenty thousand monthly. The price is two shillings a part, 
or four for a volume of above 400 pages—some of the volumes 
containing above seventy cuts. 

There is yet another class of men who will neither read for 
the love of knowledge nor the desire of entertainment; and to 
them our attention is drawn in the last place. It is plain that 
there is but one chance of making this unreading cast readers. 
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They are almost all engaged in some pursuit to which the bulk 
of their time and attention is dedicated. They may possibly be 
induced, therefore, to read what is of manifest use to them in 
relation to this pursuit. Their plain and obvious interest may 
lead them so far ; and having once begun to read, their attention 
may be engaged by matters relating to their ordinary occupa- 
tions, although not actually productive of gain to them. Thus a 
man, whose whole life is devoted to Bleaching, and who has no 
thought beyond it, may, very probably, be tempted to read a prac- 
tical treatise on that art, in the expectation of learning some 
shorter, easier, or more gainful method of doing what he is in 
the daily habit of doing; and he may then have no objection to 
read a little farther, in order to learn the history of bleaching, 
and the processes used by bleachers in different parts of the 
country, and in foreign countries. But why should he not also 
be allured on astep farther ? May not the principles upon which 
bleaching depends, be unfolded to him—the effects of light and 
air upon colours, in the old process, and the operation of ox- 
muriatic acid, in the new? In order to explain these things, 
some information must be conveyed upon the constitution of 
different compounds, and the action of substances upon one 
another. A little chemistry may thus be taught, and in a way 
to be received without the fatigue of learving it as a science ; 
because it is taken in, as it were, with the reader’s everyday 
business, and in its relation to that business. But he will, in all 
likelihood, not stop here; he will be desirous of knowing a 
litle more; and this same discourse on bleaching, by well-con- 
trived digressions, may lead him to the knowledge of scientific 
principles not immediately connected with his trade, though 
they lie, in fact, at the foundation of the rules upon which that 
trade depends. 

We have taken one example from an art—a kind of manufac- 
ture, at least a chemical process. But the disinclination to read- 
ing is by no means so common among artisans, and others who 
live in towns, and are accustomed to meet in considerable num- 
bers, as among the less gregarious classes who live in the coun- 
try, and are engaged in husbandry and other rural occupations. 
Yet no class in the community has greater opportunities of im- 
provement by reading, as far as time and leisure are concerned. 
* During the long winter evenings,’ (we quote from the Society’s 
Prospectus to the Farmer’s Series,) ‘and when the weather pre- 
‘vents the carrying on out-door work, they have much time 
‘which might be employed in acquiring knowledge respecting 
‘those things which are most important to their welfare and 
‘support. It is, nevertheless, to be regretted, that hitherto less 
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‘ pains have been taken to afford useful information to the hus- 
bandman on subjects connected with his pursuits, than have 
been bestowed on furnishing information to manufacturers and 
artisans; and it may be added, that less desire for acquiring 
knowledge has been evinced in the agricultural districts than 
in towns. Much of the spare time of the husbandman has been 
wasted in utter idleness, or spent in the perusal of books cal- 
culated to hurt, rather than to benefit the mind, and to keep 
alive old prejudices and idle superstitions.’ 

To supply this defect is the object of the treatises recently 
added to the Library of Useful Knowledge, under the title of the 
Farmer's Series, aud which is founded on the principles we are 
now engaged in unfolding. We consider this to be so import- 
ant, and of such universal application, as to justify a somewhat 
more minute exposition. 

The natural course of investigation has been frequently said 
to be the reverse of the course of teaching; the one being ana- 
lytical, the other synthetical. We discover new truths, no doubt, 
by proceeding from things known, to things unknown; by col- 
lecting facts, and comparing them, so as to mark their resem- 
blances and their differences, and thus to classify them; which 
arrangement enables us to deduce, or rather contains in itself, 
the general laws whereof science consists. When we would com- 
municate the knowledge thus gained, however, it is said, we re- 
verse the process—begin by stating the general rule, and then 
show how the instances range themselves under it. We cannot 
help thinking that this view of the subject is ill founded, and 
that the analytical form is better fitted for didactic purposes, ge- 
nerally speaking, than the synthetic. No doubt, there may al- 
ways be this difference between the analytical process by which 
truth is discovered, and that by which it is communicated —that 
in the latter, the truth which the analysis has led to, may be an- 
nounced before the steps that led to it are unfolded, which, of 
course, could never be the order pursued in the discovery. But 
it cannot be denied, that the order of discovery will serve for that 
of instruction as well; and that, even if it be so far inverted as 
to begin with the proposition, the proof will be most advantage- 
ously given analytically. To illustrate this by an example or 
two: 

The ancient geometry proceeds by supposing the problem 
solved, and deduces the consequences; which leads to a con- 
struction; and then this is demonstrated to be the right con- 
struction, by retracing the steps of the analysis that led to it: 
supposes a theorem to be true, and deduces some proposition sel f- 
evident, or otherwise known to be true, and by going back from 
19 
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this, it arrives at the theorem, and thus demonstrates it. But 
the method of solving the problem, and the truth of the theorem, 
are just as satisfactorily, and, we conceive, much more easily, 
and, if we may so speak, attractively, taught by following the 
analysis in these two cases, as by the synthesis: Nor would the 
student be the better for dropping the analysisin either, and begin- 
ning with the composition ; or for having the composition after 
the analysis had been gone through; the analysis being plainly 
sufficient of itself. 

Again, when learning the discoveries in any branch of physi- 
cal science, we find that nothing conduces more, both to make us 
apprehend the truths unfolded, and to retain the knowledge of 
them in our memory, than to follow the course of the investi- 
gation which first led to the knowledge of them. It is not 
often, indeed, that we have the opportunity of doing so in phy- 
sical, any more than in mathematical science ; the greatest phi- 
losophers having generally suppressed much of their investiga- 
tions; some from love of conciseness, others from the vanity 
of seeming to move more quickly, more surely, with fewer un- 
successful attempts, and with a longer intuition, than was 
perhaps possible for even the greatest human sagacity. But if 
we had a record of all the experiments of the physical enquirer, 
as well those which led to the results, as those which failed, and 
of all the steps of the mathematician’s investigation, it is certain 
that we should profit more by following them. But next to 
seeing the whole of the experiments made, it is advantageous to 
pursue the course of those which actually led to the results. 
The Opties of Sir Isaac Newton gave, it is true, the results first, 
in the form of propositions, and the experimental proofs fol- 
lowed. But these proofs are truly the analysis—the trials which 
led to the discovery of the propositions. Nothing can be more 
analytical, therefore, than the whole work ; and nothing, we will 
venture to aflirm, was ever more purely didactic, nothing which 
more easily, clearly, and naturally conveyed a full knowledge 
of the truths meant to be unfolded, or in a form more likely to 
imprint them on the memory. The synthetical process uni- 
formly adopted in the Principia, is unquestionably one, though 
certainly not the only reason, for the difficulty which learners 
find in making themselves masters of that great work. 

When, by analysis, the discovery of truth has been accom- 
plished, certain corollaries are afterwards found to follow, of 
great importance. In physical science, these are generally prac- 
tical applications of the principles discovered. ‘Thus, by expe- 
riments upon motion and force, aided by mathematical enquiries, 
the laws of the Mechanical Powers are ascertained ; and from 
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these we are enabled to deduce certain mechanical combina- 
tions of the greatest use in the arts. So, in chemistry, by expe- 
riments on acids and alkalis, we ascertain the properties of cer- 
tain salts; and from these we deduce a convenient process for 
bleaching. If we can learn the general principles correctly (as 
has been shown) by following the course of the investigation 
that led to their discovery, we can, not perhaps so conveniently, 
but still with great advantage, arrive at the same principles, be- 
ginning at the other end, and going back from the corollary, 
or practical application. To learn them scientifically, no doubt, 
the former is the better way; but its being resorted to assumes 
that the learner is desirous of pursuing the investigation, for the 
sake of getting at the results it leads to. If we have to do, there- 
fore, with one who has no mind to take any such pains, having 
no fancy for knowing the principles as mere propositions of 
science, we must go to work another way: we must set him to 
consider the practical matter which he has a daily and direct 
interest in; we must show him how he can be made more expert 
and more successful in that, by knowing more about it than he 
can learn without book; and we must then lead him from the 
methods taught as matter of fact, to the principles from which 
they flow as the reasons for them. We are dealing with one who 
won't learn that the arms of a lever are inversely as the weights, 
by consulting the experiments and the demonstrations on which 
that truth rests ; but who will be ready enough to know how he 
can make a little power go a great way in overcoming a resist- 
ance, and so may be made to understand how this is brought 
about. Or we are teaching a person quite indifferent to the 
properties of acids, or the laws by which they combine more or 
less easily with alkaline earths, but may willingly be taught how 
he may bleach in four-and-tw enty hours, as well as in a month 
by the sun and the air; and who “will thus listen while we show 
him that one kind of acid discharges vegetable colours, though 
others make them red; and that by means of mechanical agita- 
tion, that acid will combine with lime in sufficient quantity to 
bleach the cloth without burning it. Those persons will thus be 
led up to the scientific truths on which depend the processes 
they feel an interest in; and they will reach, by this route, a 
knowledge of some parts of science. 

We have referred to persons employed in country work as pe- 
culiarly averse, generally speaking, to reading. In this, however, 
we rather follow the statement of the Society, than speak from 
the result of our experience in this part of the kingdom. The 
Scottish peasant of every description is, and has always been, 
19 
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of a reading turn; and we doubt if any portion of the indus- 
trious classes in Scotland be more disposed to spend their leisure 
hours in study. But in England it appears to be otherwise. Let 
us then apply the principles above laid down to the agricultural 
part of the people there. Cheap treatises upon matters imme- 
diately connected with their daily occupations, are certainly 
very likely to attract their notice ; and they will be inclined to 
read what may put them upon more easy and more profitable 
methods of transacting their ordinary affairs. But all that 
relates to the treatment of cattle, the nature of soils and manures, 
the construction of barns, machinery, or the processes of the 
dairy and the brewhouse, is more or less connected with differ- 
ent branches of science. In discussing what regards the breeds, 
the feeding, and the diseases of cattle, for example, those things 
are taught which are learnt from studying the natural history 
and the physiology of animals. It is easy and natural, in laying 
down the method of treatment, to trace the rules up to the prin- 
ciples on which they are formed. But when the attention is thus 
drawn to one part of the subject, another, connected with it, 
may be handled ; and thus there may be communicated, not only 
much information of immediate use in the every-day business 
of country life, but no little portion of knowledge in the depart- 
ment of zoology and animal physiology. In like manner, some- 
thing of chemistry may be taught in discussing the various ope- 
rations of brewing, baking, salting, &c. ; and in showing the use 
of farm machinery, and the application of power to draught, a 
good deal of mechanical information may be conveyed. 

Nor is it necessary, in pursuing this course, that the books 
0 confine themselves to a dry exposition either of the prac- 

‘al rules, or the scientific principles : whatever matter connect- 
ed with the subject is interesting and amusing, should be inter- 
mingled with the more solid parts of the argument. All that 
relates to the history of agricultural matters ; comparative views 
of their state in other countries ; anecdotes of every kind con- 
cerning them, or those who have been devoted to them, form fit 
parts of the works in question, because they have a direct tend- 
ency to invite attention, and to fix it; thereby encouraging a 
habit of resorting to books for knowledge, and for entertain- 
ment. Accordingly, we find the set of publications, which the 
Society announced in the Yearly Report as adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural classes, under the title of the 
Farmer’s Series, is constructed upon these views. 
‘ The first division of the Series will contain a history of the treat- 
ment and management of such animals as are useful to man ; to this will 
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be added an account of those animals which are injurious to him. In 
treating of the domestic animals, it will become necessary, in order to 
show how they may be best preserved in a healthy and useful state, to 
dwell upon their history—structure—food—habit—and diseases ; and on 
these points the treatises will be full and minute ; the information will 
be conveyed in a plain and familiar manner, not only showing what is 
best to be done, but expounding the reasons for that which is : directed. 
In order to acquire the knowledge of the utility of animals both in 
increasing the power of man by their strength, and in supplying raiment 
and food, it will be requisite to enter into many points in natural histo- 
ry; and, in considering the best modes of applying the strength of ani- 
mals, some insight into Mechanical science will be necessary. Again, 
with respect to articles of food and raiment, such as cheese, butter, wool 
—some of the leading principles of Chemistry will be explained. In or 
der to add to the entertainment of the reader, and for the purpose of ex- 
citing curiosity and keeping up attention, (more particularly among 
those who have hitherto read books of amusement merely,) it is intended 
occasionally to introduce curious facts and anecdotes connected with the 
subjects under discussion ; and drawings of animals, implements, build- 
ings, &c. will be added for the purpose of illustration.’ 


We are now upon the application to country people of the 
principles above stated ; but it is evident that there is no class of 
the community to whose intellectual wants the same relief may 
not be afforded. Whatever be the habitual occupation of any 
one, or even if he have no pursuit beyond some favourite amuse- 
ments or indulgences, these may be seized hold of; since he is 
likely to read what relates to them, if any thing can draw him 
to a book. But there is no pursuit either of industry or of plea- 
sure, which may not be referred to some branch of some science ; 
and in treating of which, consequently, a portion of that science 
may not be conveyed to the most careless or listless mind, provided 
it be handled in a way at once perfectly plain, and sufficiently 
striking or amusing. Nor can we doubt, that, in a great majority 
of instances, whoever has thus been once seduced into the path of 
knowledge, will linger on it a good deal longer, and pursue it 
further, than is necessary for the full attainment of the special ob- 
ject he had in view when he first stept upon it. Since the Yearly 
Report was made to the meeting of the Society, the publication of 
the Farmer’s Series has been commenced. The first treatise now 
lies before us. It relates to the Horse; and embraces only a 
portion of that subject, which, in an agricultural view, is of 
great importance and considerable extent. After a general his- 
torical sketch, the different foreign breeds of horses are descri- 
bed at length, with their distinguishing qualities, and whatever 
is most remarkable in their history. This part of the treatise 
abounds in curious anecdotes from the writings of travellers. 
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We then have the history of the English horse, in all its kinds ; 
and the treatise is accompanied with some wood-cuts of very 
great excellence. The more practical portion of the subject will 
naturally belong to the following treatises ; but even in the por- 
tion which may be reckoned introductory, a constant reference 
is had to matters of use in the daily business of life. The other 
domestic animals, which constitute the farmer’s live stock, we 
are told, will then be treated in their order; and also those ani- 
mals and insects which are hurtful to him, and require to be de- 
stroyed and guarded against. The next division of this Series 
is to treat of the General Labours of Agriculture,—farm build- 
ings and machinery, soils and manures, rotation of crops, differ- 
ent kinds of husbandry, plantations, road-making, draining, 
fencing, and a variety of other things particularly enumerated 
under their different heads in the prospectus. The third great 
division relates to the Domestic Economy of the Farmer and Cot- 
tage, in all its branches, for the particulars of which we must 
again refer to the prospectus. 

We hear in some quarters a charge made against the labours 
of the Society, originating, as it appears to us, in great want of 
reflection. The condition, it is said, of the working classes in 
this country is so wretched, that knowledge is the last thing 
they require. They are ground down by want and misery of 
every kind; they have no heart to improve their minds; let 
them first be better lodged, clothed, and fed; and when you 
have provided for these necessaries, it is time to think of fur nish- 
ing them with the luxury of learning. 

To this we make answer, first, that the Society does not pro- 
fess to confine its labours to the working classes. Its publica- 
tions are adapted to all ranks of the community ; and as it must 
be well aware that improvement always begins at the higher, and 
descends from thence to the humbler classes, so its efforts, in all 
probability, are likely to be more effectual at first with the up- 
per and the middle, than with the lower ranks. The nature of 

many, however, and the price of all its publications, being adapt- 
ed to the body of the people, unquestionably they are compre- 
hended within the scope of its plan. But we should give a suf- 
ficient answer to the remark we have cited, were we to say, that 
the distresses of the working classes, which are unhappily se- 
vere almost beyond all former experience, afford no reason 
against providing for their better education. No association of 
individuals, however zealous in their benevolent intentions, can 
pretend to relieve those prevailing distresses. But is this any 
reason for neglecting the good work which individuals, com- 
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bined like the members of the Society, have it in their power to 
perform? Besides, we deny that the information diffused 
among the people bears a reference merely to their mental im- 
provement ; much of it has a direct tendency to better their con- 
dition. Take the instance of those practic: il tree AtiSes, one of 
which lies before us,—that on Brewing. There is in this a dis- 
tinct statement of ev ery thing worth knowing in the theory and 
practice of one of the arts most intimately connected with the 
comfort of the people. True it is, that, in their present de- 
pressed state, the use of good, wholesome beer, formerly one of 
the necessaries of life to our working classes, has become ex- 
tremely rare, and only as a matter “el luxurious indulgence, 
This our ill-contrived laws, and heavy taxes, and daily wars, 
have done for them. But is it of no use to show how some- 
what of the mischief thus entailed on them may be remo- 
ved ? how a change of the legislative enactments, without less- 
ening the revenue, unhappily necessary to be raised, may once 
more enable the poor to drink wholesome liquor? If the 
body of the people thoroughly knew the legislative absurdities 
under which they are suffering, without any gain to the state, 
no government, be it ever so ignorant or prejudiced, could pre- 
vent a change in this branch of the system. But suppose the 
law to remain precisely as it now is, the treatise on Brewing shows 
plainly how the poor may be supplied with beer at one-fourth of 
the price now paid to the common brewer. A cottager, or 
day-labourer, it is true, cannot set up his brew-house, for want 
of implements. But ten or twelve can easily do it, if they join : 
and, one or two of them allowed to see the operations of the 
brew-house once or twice performed in any private house near, 
they can easily acquire such knowledge of the machinery as will 
enable them to follow the directions of the treatise ; a very small 
quantity may be brewed at a time; and for five farthings, or 
three halfpence a-quart, excellent ale may be obtained by them, 
with small beer in proportion. But we hold it to be one of the 
inevitable consequences of the art of beer-making being univer- 
sally known in all its details, that the present state of the law 
cannot long continue ; the clamours of the brewers cannot pos- 
sibly prevail against the rights and interests of the people ; and 
the time must come when beer, as wel) as bread, may be bought 
and sold wherever it is made best and cheapest. 

Before closing this article we ought to mention, that the Year- 
ly Report of the Society contains a useful help to Country Read- 
ing Societies, and to Local Committees of the Society itself. 
The former are furnished with rules, selected apparently from 
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such as have been found to answer by experience. It is known 
that individuals, in remote situations, unaccustomed to the for- 
mation of associations, are oftentimes prevented trom engaging 
in those important institutions, by the difficulty of making a be- 
ginning. They have herea set of rules ready framed, which they 
may vary and mould according to their circumstances or their 
inclination. 

Weshall conclude with the statement which the Report gives 
of those parts of the Society’s proceedings and plans, which we 
have not already touched upon. 

€ The Almanack, which at first was considered as a matter of experi- 
ment, has now decidedly accomplished the object of the Society, in gi- 
ving a new character to works of this description. The sale for the last 
year exceeded 36,000; that of the Companion to the Almanack has 
amounted to 16,000. The disadvantage which the Companion has sus- 
tained, in consequence of being published six weeks later than the 4lma- 
nack, will hereafter be prevented, and both will be published on the same 
day. The best attention of the Committee will be devoted to giving 
every practical improvement to both. United, they will afford a com- 
plete annual register of all that is most necessary to be known in the 
successive changes and improvements in the legislation, the industry, the 
manners, and education of the country. 

‘ The important subject of Friendly Societies has occupied the unre- 
mitting attention of the Committee. A moderate-sized volume, to be 
published at a very low price, is in preparation, the object of which is to 
unfold the true principles upon which those institutions should be formed, 
with their history and present state, and giving the tables most useful 
for conducting their affairs, with the principles upon which ‘these are 
constructed. In order to prepare these tables, 2000 schedules have been 
circulated among various Friendly Societies; the answers hitherto re- 
ceived have, from various causes, not been so numerous as was anticipa- 
ted, but they already comprise about 5000 lives, and afford valuable data 
for calculation. The Committee have received great assistance from the 
** Delegates of the Metropolitan Societies.” 

‘ Availing themselves of the zeal and intelligence evinced by the seve- 
ral Local Associations formed in aid of the objects of the Society, the 
Committee have instituted enquiries into various matters of importance, 
such as the statistics of different districts, their local advantages and dis- 
advantages, local improvements and defects, with a view to diffuse the 
knowledge of what is useful, and impart to all what has been the happy 
result of the ingenuity or experience of a few. 

« As education is the foundation of whatever can improve the condi- 
tion of mankind, the Committee would consider themselves wanting in 
the most essential department of their undertaking, if this great object 
did not engage a principal part of their attention. With these views, 
the want (almost peculiar to this country) of a Journal of Education, 
for recording and circulating periodically all the improvements made in 
this department, in various parts of the world, has not escaped their at- 
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tention ; and they are at present occupied in considering how it may best 
be supplied. 

‘ For better effecting all the foregoing purposes, the Committee have 
formed themselves into various Sub-Committees, with ascertained days 
and hours of meeting, by the regular adherence to which system the 
business of the Society is transacted. 

‘ The Committee having thus described the outlive of their proceed. 
ings, are under the necessity of adverting to the state of their FuNDs, 
and of appealing for continued and increased support on the part of the 
public ; as the sale of their publications, though large, does not enable 
the different publishers to yield them an income adequate to the objects 
which the Committee are anxious to accomplish. 

* Among the causes of this result are first to be enumerated the number 
and greatness of these objects, and the extreme cheapness of the publi- 
cations. It is also necessary to observe, that at the formation of the So- 
ciety, its suecess was so much matter of doubt and speculation, that the 
arrangement for the first year and a half with the publishers involved 
a loss of about L.300. By a new contract, the profits are more fairly 
apportioned, but still are unequal to the expenses which it is necessary 
for the Society to incur ; it will be remarked, that the net amount of 
profit on each annual subscription of L.1, is only 8s. per annum, after 
deducting 12s. fur the value uf the 24 Treatises delivered gratuitously 
to each subscriber. 

‘ The expenses of the office are of course great in proportion to the 
numerous and various labours of the Committees, nine of which are in 
constant activity, and the correspondence for obtaining all the inform. 
ation which it is desired to collect from Local Committees, imposes a 
considerable charge, while it yields no immediate pecuniary return. It 
has appeared expedient to the Committee, in some instances, to remus 
nerate authors Immediately on the acceptance of their MSS., without 
waiting for the period of publication. Not unfrequently they are under 
the necessity of making such advances at some hazard, and occasionally 
extra payments for manuscripts are required, and gratuities given for 
communications which contain valuable matter, though not such as is fit 
for publication ; and, above all, heavy charges are unavoidably incurred 
for correction of the press, in consequence of the minute and repeated 
revision of the treatises by Members of the Committee, and their literary 
and scientific referees. 

‘ These sources of expense will, it is hoped, satisfactorily explain the 
necessity of the present appeal to the public for pecuniary support ; for 
without that support, the Committee will be unable to accomplish fully 
the great objects in which they are more and more encouraged to per- 
severe, by the clear evidence of the good effects that have already re- 
sulted from their labours.’ 
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Arr. XI.—Cours de Philosophie. Par M. V. Cousin, Pro- 
fesseur de Philosophie a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris.— 
Introduction a 0 Histoire de la Philosophie. 8vo. Paris, 1828. 


mee delivery of these Lectures excited an unexampled sensa- 
tion in Paris. Condemned to silence during the reign of 
Jesuit ascendency, M. Cousin, after eight years of honourable 
retirement, had again ascended the Chair of Philosophy; and 
the splendour with which he recommenced his academical career, 
more than justified the expectation which his recent reputation 
as a writer, and the memory of his earlier lectures, had inspi- 
red. Two thousand auditors listened, in admiration, tothe elo- 
quent exposition of doctrines unintelligible to the many; and the 
oral discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris, and in France, 
an interest unexampled since the days of Abelard. The daily 
journals found it necessary to gratify, by their earlier analyses, 
the impatient curiosity of the public; and the lectures themselves, 
taken in short-hand, and corrected by the Professor, propagated 
weekly the influence of his instruction to the remotest provinces 
of the kingdom. 

Nor are the pretensions of his doctrine disproportioned to 
the attention it has engaged. It professes nothing less than to 
be the complement and conciliation of all philosophical opinion; 
and its author claims the glory of placing the key-stone in the 
arch of science, by the discovery of elements hitherto unobserved 
among the phenomena of consciousness. 

Before proceeding to consider the pretensions of M. Cousin to 
originality, and of his doctrine to truth, it is necessary to say a 
few words on the state and relations of philosophy in France. 

After the philosophy of Descartes and Malebranche had sunk 
into oblivion, and from the time that Condillac, exaggerating 
the too partial principles of Locke, had analysed all knowledge 
into sensation ; Sensualism, as a philosophical theory, became, in 
France, not only the dominant, but almost the one exclusive 
opinion. It was believed that reality and truth were limited to 
experience, and experience was limited to the sphere of sense ; 
while the higher faculties of reflection and reason were thought 
adequately explained as perceptions, elaborated, purified, subli- 
mated, and transformed. From the mechanical relations of 
sense with its objects, it was attempted to explain the mysteries 
of intelligence ; the philosophy of mind was soon viewed as a cor- 
relative to the philosophy of organisation. The moral nature of 
man was at last identified with his physical; mind was a reflex 
of matter,—thought a secretion of the brain. 
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A philosophy so melancholy in its consequences, and founded 
on principles thus partial and exaggerated, could not be perma- 
nent : a reaction was inevitable. The recoil, which began about 
twenty years ago, has been gradually increasing ; and now it is 
perhaps even to be apprehended, that its intensity may become 
excessive. As the poison was of foreign growth, so also has been 
the antidote. The doctrine of Condillac was a corruption of the 
doctrine of Locke; and, in returning to a better philosophy, the 
French are still obeying an impulsion communicated from with- 
out. This impulsion may be traced to two different sources,—to 
the philosophy of Scotland, and to the philosophy of Germany. 

In Scotland, a philosophy had sprung up, which, though pro- 
fessing, equally with the doctrine of Condillac, to build only on 
experience, did not, like that doctrine, limit experience to the 
relations of sense and its objects. Without vindicating to man 
more than a relative knowledge of existence, and restricting the 
science of mind to an observation of the fact of consciousness, 
it, however, analysed that fact into a greater number of more 
important elements than had been recognised in the school of 
Condillac. It showed that phenomena were revealed in thought 
which could not be resolved into any modification of sense. It 
proved that intelligence supposed principles, which, as the con- 
ditions of its activity, could not be the results of its operation ; 
and that the mind contained notions, which, as primitive, neces- 
sary, and universal, were not to be explained as generalizations 
from the contingent and particular, about which alone our ex- 
ternal experience was conversant. The phenomena of mind 
were thus distinguished from the phenomena of matter ; and if 
the impossibility of materialism were not demonstrated, there 
was, at least, demonstrated the impossibility of its proof. 

This philosophy, and still more the spirit of this philosophy, 
was calculated to exert a salutary influence on the French. And 
such an influence it did exert. For a time, indeed, the truth opera- 
ted in silence; and Reid and Stewart had already modified the 

hilosophy of France, before the French were content to acknow- 
a themselves their disciples. In the works of Degerando 
and Laromiguiére, may be traced the influence of the Scottish 
philosophy ; but it is to Royer-Collard, and, more recently, to 
Jouffroy, that our countrymen are indebted for a full acknow- 
ledgment of their merits, and for the high and increasing esti- 
mation in which their doctrines are now held in France. M. 
Royer-Collard, whose authority has, in every relation, been ex- 
erted only for the benefit of his country, and who, once great 
as a professor, is now not less illustrious as a statesman, in his 
lectures, advocated with distinguished ability the principles of 
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the Scottish school; modestly content to follow, while 20 one 
was more entitled to lead. M. Jouffroy, by his recent transla- 
tion of the works of Dr Reid, and by the excellent preface to 
his version of Mr Dugald Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
has likewise powerfully co-operated to the establishment, in 
France, of a philosophy equally opposed to the exclusive Sensu- 
alism of Condillac, and to the exclusive Rationalism of the new 
German school. 

Germany may be regarded as the intellectual antipodes of 
France. The comprehensive and original genius of Leibnitz, 
itself the ideal abstract of the Teutonic character, had reacted 
powerfully on the minds of his countrymen, and Rationalism has, 
from his time, always remained the favourite philosophy of the 
Germans. On the principle of this doctrine, it is in Reason 
alone that truth and reality are to be found. Experience affords 
only the occasions on which intelligence reveals to us the neces- 
sary and universal notions of which it is the complement; and 
these notions afford at once the foundation of all reasoning, and 
the guarantee of our knowledge of existence. Kant, indeed, 
pronounced the philosophy of Rationalism to be a mere fabric 
of delusion. He declared thata science of existence was beyond 
the compass of our faculties; that pure reason, as purely subjec- 
tive,* was conscious of nothing but itself, and was unable to 





* Tn the philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what is to be referred 
to the thinking subject, the Ego ; objective what belongs to the object of 
thought, the Non- Ego. It may be safe, perhaps, to say a few words in vin- 
dication of our empl yyment of these terms. B }y the Greeks the word 
Droxsinevey Was equiv oc: ally employed to express e ‘ither the object of know- 
ledge, (the materia circa quam,) or the subject of existence, (the materia in 
qua.) The exact distinction of subject and object was first made by the 
schoolmen ; and to the schoolmen the v ulgar languages are principi ally i in- 
debted for what precision and analytic subtilty they possess. These cor- 
relative terms correspond to the first and most import unt distinction in 
philosophy ; they y embo dy the original antithesis in consciousness of self 
and not self,—a tt stinction which, in fact, involves the whole science of 
mind ; for psye hology is nothing more than a determination of the sub- 


jective and objective in themselves, and in their reciprocal relations. 


Thus significant of the primary and most extensive analysis in philoso- 
phy, these terms, in their substantive and adjective forms, passed from 
the schools into the scientific language of Tilesius, Campanella, Berigard, 
Gassendi, Descartes, Spinosa, Leibnitz, Wolf, &c. Deprived of these 
terms, the critical philosophy, indeed the whole philosophy of Germ: any, 
would be a blank. In this country, though familiarly employed in sci- 
entific language, even subsequently to the time of Locke, the adjec- 
tive forms seem at length to have dropt out of the English tongue. 
That these words waxed obsolete was perhaps caused by the ambi- 
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demonstrate the reality of aught beyond the phenomena of its 
personal modifications. But scarcely had the critical philoso- 
pher accomplished the recognition of this important principle, 
the result of which was, to ‘cirenmscribe the field of speculation 
by very narrow bounds; than from the very disciples of his 
school there arose philosophers, who, despising the contracted 
limits, and the humble results, of a philosophy of observation, 
re-establis hed, as the predominaut opinion, a bolder and more 
uncompromising Rationalism than any that had ever previously 
obtained for their countrymen the character of philosophic 
visionaries— 
Gens ratione ferox, et mentem pasta chimeeris. 

Founded by Fichte, but perfected by Schelling, this doctrine 
regards experience as unworthy of the name of science ; because, 
as only of the phenomen: al, the transitory, the dependent, it is only 
of that which, having no reality i in itself, cannot be established as 
a proper basis of certainty and knowle dge. Philosophy must, 
therefore, either be abandoned, or we must be able to seize 
the one, the absolute, the unconditioned, immediately and in 
itself; and this they profess to do by a kind of intellectual 
vision. In this act, reason, soaring not only above the world of 
sense, but beyond the sphere of personal consciousness, boldly 
places itself at the ver ry centre of absolute being, with which 
it is, in fact, identified ; and thence surveying existence in itself, 
and in its relations, unveils to us the nature of the Deity, and 
explains, from first to last, the derivation of all created things. 

M. Cousin is the apostle of Rationalism in France, and we 


guity which had gradually crept into the signification of the substan- 
tives. Object, besides its proper signification, came to be abusively ap- 
plied to denote molive, end, final cause, (a meaning not re ognised by 
Johnson.) This innovation was probably borroy wed from the French, in 
whose language the word had been st uly corrupted after the com- 
mencement of the last century, (Dict. de Trevoux, voce Objet.) Subject 
in English, as sujet in Frene i. had hens ‘1 oe perverted into a synonyme 
for object, taken in its proper meaning, and had thus returned to the 
original ambiguity of the corresponding term in Greek. It is probable 
that the logical application of the word (subject of predication) facilitated 
or occasioned this confusion. In using the terms, therefore, we think 
that an explanation, but no apology, is required. The distinction is of 
paramount importance, and of infinite application, not only in philoso- 
phy proper, but in grammar, rhetoric, criticism, ethics, politics, juris- 
prudence, theology. It is adequately expressed by no other terms ; 
and if these did not already enjoy a prescriptive right, as denizens of 
the language, it cannot be denied, that, as strictly analogical, they 
would be well entitled to sue out their naturalization. 
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are willing to admit that the doctrine could not have obtained 
a more eloquent or devoted advocate. He has consecrated him- 
self, his life, and labours, to philosophy, and to philosophy alone ; 
nor has he approached the sanctuary with unwashed hands. 
The editor of Proclus, of Descartes, and of Malebranche, the 
translator and interpreter of Plato, and the promised expositor 
of Kant, will not be accused of partiality in the choice of his 
pursuits; while his two works, under the title of Philosophical 
Fragments, bear ample evidence to the learning, elegance, and 
distinguished ability of their author. Taking him all in all, 
in France M. Cousin stands alone: nor can we contemplate 
his character and accomplishments, without the sincerest admi- 
ration, even while we dissent from almost every principle of 
his philosophy. The developement of his system, in all its 
points, betrays the influence of the German philosophy on 
his opinions. His theory is not, however, a scheme of exclu- 
sive Rationalism ; on the contrary, the peculiarity of his doc- 
trine consists in the attempt to combine the philosophy of expe- 
rience, and the philosophy of pure reason, into one. The fol- 
lowing is a concise statement of the fundamental positions of 
his system : 

Reason, or intelligence, has three integrant elements, three re- 
gulative principles, which at once constitute its nature, and 
govern its manifestations ; these three ideas severally suppose 
each other, and, as inseparable, are equally essential and equally 
primitive. These ideas are recognised by Aristotle and by Kant, 
in their several attempts to analyse intelligence intoits principles; 
but though the categories of both philosophers comprise all the 
elements, in neither list are these elements naturally co-arran- 
ged, or reduced to an ultimate simplicity. 

The first of these ideas, principles, or elements, though funda- 
mentally one, is variously expressed, under the terms unity, 
identity, substance, absolute cause, the infinite, pure thought, 
&e.; we would briefly call it the unconditioned. The second, he 
denominates plurality, difference, phenomenon, relative cause, 
the finite, determined thought, &c.; we would term it the con- 
ditioned. These two elements are relative and correlative. The 
first, though absolute, is not conceived as existing absolutely in 
itself; itis conceived as an absolute cause, as a cause which can- 
not but pass into operation; in other words, the first element 
must manifest itself in the second. The two ideas are thus con- 
nected together as cause and effect ; each is only realised through 
the other; and this their connexion constitutes the ‘third inte- 
grant element of intelligence. 
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Reason, or intelligence, in which these ideas appear, and 
which, in fact, they constitute and determine, is not individual, 
is not ours, is not even human ; it is absolute, it is divine. What 
is personal to us, is our free and voluntary activity ; what is not 
free and not voluntary, is adventitious to man, and does not 
constitute an integrant part of his individuality. Intelligence 
is conversant with truth ; truth, as necessary and universal, 
is not the creature of my volition; and reason, which, as the 
subject of truth, is also universal and necessary, is conse- 
quently impersonal. We see, therefore, by a light which is not 
ours, and reason is a revelation of God in man. The ideas, 
therefore, of which we are conscious, belong not to us, but to 
absolute intelligence. They constitute, in fact, the very mode 
and manner of its existence. For consciousness is only possible 
under plurality and difference, and intelligence is only possible 
through consciousness. 

The divine nature is essentially comprehensible. For the 
three ideas constitute the nature of the Deity, and the nature 
of ideas is to be conceived. God, in fact, exists to us only 
in so far as he is known, and the degree of our knowledge must 
always determine the measure of our faith. The relation of God 
to the universe is therefore manifest, and the creation easily un- 
derstood. ‘To create, is not to make something out of nothing, 
for this is contradictory, but to originate from self. We create 
so often as we exert our free causality, and something is created 
by us when something begins to be by virtue of the free cau- 
sality which belongs to us. To create is, therefore, to cause, 
not with nothing, but with the very essence of our being—with 
our force, our will, our personality. The divine creation is of 
the same character. God, as he is a cause, is able to create; as 
he is an absolute cause, he cannot but create. In creating the 
universe, he does not draw it from nothing; he draws it from 
himself. The creation of the universe is thus necessary ; it is a 
manifestation of the Deity, but not the Deity absolutely in him- 
self; it is God passing into activity, but not exhausted in the act. 

The universe created, the principles which determined the 
creation are found still to govern the worlds of matter and mind. 
Two ideas and their connexion explain the intelligence of God; 
two laws in their counterpoise explain the material universe. 
The law of expansion is the movement of unity to variety; the 
law of attraction, the return of variety to unity. 

In the world of mind the same analogy is apparent. The 
study of consciousness is psychology. Man is the microcosm 
of existence ; consciousness, within a narrow focus, concentrates 
a knowledge of the universe and of God; psychology is thus 
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the abstract of all science, human and divine. As in the ex- 
ternal world the action and reaction of all phenomena may be 
reduced to two great laws; so, in the internal, all the facts of 
consciousness may be reduced to one fundamental fact, compri- 
sing in like manner two principles and their correlation ; and 
these principles are again the one or the infinite, the many 
or the finite, and the connexion of the infinite and finite. 

In every act of consciousness we distinguish a self or ego, and 
something different from self, a non-ego; each limited and mo- 
dified by the other. These, together, constitute the finite element. 
But at the same instant that we are conscious of these existences, 
plural, relative, and contingent, we are conscious likewise of a 
superior unity in which they are contained, and by which they 
are explained ;—a unity absolute as they are conditioned, sub- 
stantive as they are phenomenal, and an infinite cause as they 
are finite causes. Tiis unity is God. The fact of consciousness 
is thus a complex phenomenon, compreheuding three several 


4 


terms; 1. The idea of the ego and non-egoas finite; 2. The idea 


of something else as infinite ; and, 3. The idea of the relation of 


the finite element to the infinite. These elements are revealed 
in themselves and in their relations, in every act of primitive 
or spontaneous consciousness. They cau also be reviewed by 
reflection in a voluntary act; but here reflection distinguishes, 
it does not create. The three ideas, the three categories of in- 
telligence, are given in the original act of instinctive appercep- 
tion, obscurely, indeed, aud without contrast. Reflection ana- 
lyses and discriminates the elements of this primary synthesis; 
and as will is the condition of refleciion, and will at the same 
time is personal, the categories, as obtained through reflection, 
have consequently the appearance of being also personal and sub- 
jective. It was this personality of reflection that misled Kant; 
caused him to overlook or misinterpret the fact of spontaneous 
consciousness,—to individualize intelligence, and to refer to this 
personal reason all that is conceived by us as necessary and uni- 
versal. But as, in the spontaneous intuition of reason, there is 
nothing voluntary, and consequently nothing personal; and as 
the truths which intelligence here discovers, come not from our- 


selves ; we have a right, up to a certain point, to impose these , 


truths on others as revelations from on high: while, on the con- 
trary, reflection being wholly personal, it would be absurd to 
impose on others, what is the fruit of our individual opera- 
tions. Spontaneity is the principle of religion ; reflection of phi- 
losophy. Men agree in spontaneity; they differ in reflection. 
The former is necessarily veracious; the latter is naturally de- 
Jusive. 
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The condition of reflection is separation ; it illustrates by dis- 
tinguishing ; it considers the different elements apart, and while 
it contemplates one, it necessarily throws the others out of view. 
Hence, not only the possibility, but the necessity, of error. The 
primitive unity, supposing no distinction, admits of no error; 
reflection in discrimin: iting the elements of thought, and in con- 
sidering one to the exclusion of others, occasions error, and a 
variety in error. He who exclusively contemplates the element 
of the infinite, despises him who is occupied with the idea of the 
finite; and vice versa. It is the wayward developement of the 
various elements of intelligence, that determines the imperfec- 
tions and varieties of individual character. Men under this partial 
and exclusive developement, are but fragments of that huma- 
nity which can only be fully realized in the harmonious evolu- 
tion of all its principles. What reflection is to the individual, 
history is to the human race. The difference of an epoch con- 
sists exclusively in the partial developement of some one element 
of intelligence in a prominent portion of mankind ; and as there 
are only three such elements, so there are only three grand 
epochs in the history of man. 

A knowledge of the elements of reason, of their relations and 
of their laws, constitutes not merely philosophy, but the condi- 
tions of a history of philosophy. The history of human reason, 
or the history of philosophy, must be rational and philosophic. 
It must be philosophy itself, with all its elements, with all their 
relations, and with all their laws, represented in striking cha- 
racters by the hands of time and of history, in the visible pro- 
gress of the human mind. The discovery and enumeration of 
all the elements of intelligence enables us to survey the pro- 
gress of speculation from the loftiest vantage ground ; it disco~ 
vers to us the laws by which the developement of reflection or 
philosophy is determined ; and it supplies us with a canon by 
which the approximation of the different systems to the truth 
may be finally ascertained. And what are the results? Sensual- 
ism, idealism, scepticism, mysticism, are all partial and exclusive 
views of the elements of intelligence. But each is false only as it 
is incomplete. They are all true in what they affirm—all erro- 
neous in what they deny. Though hitherto opposed, they are 
consequently not incapable of coalition ; and, in fact, can only 
obtain their consummation ina powerful Lclecticism, which shall 
comprehend them all. This Eclecticism is contained in the Sy8- 
tem previously developed; and the possibility of such a univer- 
sal philosophy was first afforded by the discovery of M. Cousin, 
in the year 1817, ‘ that consciousness contained many more 

‘ phenomena than had previously been suspected.’ 
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The present work is at once an exposition of these principles, 
as a true theory of philosophy, and an illustration of the mode 
in which this theory is to be applied, as a rule of criticism in 
the history of philosophical opinion. As the justice of the ap- 
plication must be always subordinate to the truth of the prin- 
ciple, we shall confine ourselves exclusively to a consideration 
of M. Cousin’s system, viewed absolutely in itself. This, in- 
deed, we are afraid will prove comparatively irksome; and we 
must solicit indulgence not only for the unpopular nature of the 
discussion, but for the employment of language which, from the 
total neglect of these speculations in Britain, will necessarily 
appear abstruse to the general reader. 

Now, it is manifest that the whole doctrine of M. Cousin is 
involved in the proposition, that the unconditioned, the abso- 
lute, the infinite, is immediately known in consciousness by dif- 
ference, plurality, and relation. The unconditioned, as an ori- 
ginal element of knowledge, is the generative principle of his 
system; the mode in which the possibility of this knowledge is 
explained, affords its discriminating peculiarity. The other 
positions of his theory, as deduced from this assumption, may 
indeed be disputed, even if the antecedent be allowed; but this 
assumption disproved, every consequent in his theory is at once 
annihilated. The recognition of the absolute as a constitutive 
principle of intelligence, our author regards as at once the con- 
dition and the end of philosophy ; and it is on the discovery of 
this principle in the fact of consciousness, that he vindicates to 
himself the glory of being the founder of the eclectic, or one 
catholic philosophy. The determination of this cardinal point 
will thus satisfy us at once touching the pretensions of the 
system. To explain the nature of the problem itself, and the 
character of the solution propounded by M. Cousin, it is neces- 
sary to premise a statement of the opinions that may be enter- 
tained regarding the unconditioned, as an immediate object of 
knowledge and of thought. 

These opinions may be reduced to four :—1. The uncondi- 
tioned is incognisable and inconceivable ; its notion being only 
negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be positively 
known or conceived. 2. It is not an object of knowledge; but 
its notion, as a regulative principle of the mind itself, is more 
than a mere negation of the conditioned. 3. It is cognisable, 
but not conceivable; it can be known by a sinking back into 
identity with the absolute, but is incomprehensible by conscious- 
ness and reflection, which are only of the relative and the dif- 
ferent. 4. It is cognisable and conceivable by consciousness 
and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. 
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The first of these opinions we regard as true; the second is 
held by Kant; the third by Schelling; and the last by our 
author. 

1. In our opinion, the mind can conceive, and consequently 
can know, only the limited, and the conditionally limited. The un- 
conditionally unlimited, or the infinite, the unconditionally limit- 
ed, or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind; 
they can be conceived at all only by a thinking away, or abstrac- 
tion, of those very conditions under which thought itself is reali- 
zed ; consequently, the notion of the unconditioned is only nega- 
tive,—negative of the conceivable itself. For example, on the one 
hand we can positively conceive neither an absolute whole, that 
is, a whole so great, that we cannot also conceive it as a relative 
part of a still greater whole; nor an absolute part, that is, a part 
so small, that we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divi- 
sible into smaller parts. On the other hand, we cannot positive- 
ly represent to the mind an infinite whole, for this could only 
be done by the infinite synthesis in thought of finite wholes, which 
would itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment ; 
nor, for the same reason, can we follow out in thought an infi- 
nite divisibility of parts. The result is the same, whether we 
apply the process to limitation in space, in time, or in degree. 
The unconditional negation, and the unconditional affirmation 
of limitation; in other words, the infinite and the absolute, pro- 
perly so called,* are thus equally inconceivable to us. 

As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly call the 
conditioned) is thus the only object of knowledge and of po- 
sitive thought—thought necessarily supposes conditions; to 
think is therefore to condition, and conditional limitation is the 
fundamental law of the possibility of thought. How, indeed, it 
could ever be doubted that thought is only of the conditioned, 
may well be deemed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 
Thought cannot transcend consciousness ; consciousness is only 
possible under the antithesis of a subject and object of thought, 
known only in correlation, and mutually limiting each other; 
while, independently of this, all that we know either of subject 
or object, either of mind or matter, is only a knowledge in each 
of the particular, of the different, of the modified, of the pheno- 











* It is proper to observe, that though we are of opinion that the terms, 
Infinite, and Absolute, and Unconditioned, ought not to be confounded, 
and accurately distinguish them in the statement of our own view; yet, 
in speaking of the doctrines of those by whom they are indifferently em- 
ployed, we have not thought it necessary, or rather we have found it im- 
possible, to adhere to the distinction. 
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menal. We admit that the consequence of this doctrine is, that 
philosophy, if viewed as more than a science of the conditioned, 
is impossible. Departing from the particular, we admit that we 
can never, in our highest generalizations, rise above the finite ; 
that our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing 
more than a knowledge of the relative manifestations of an ex- 
istence which in itself it is our highest wisdom to recognise as 
beyond the reach of philosophy :—Cognoscendo ignorari, et igno- 
rando cognosci. 

The conditioned is the mean between two extremes, exclusive 
of each other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, but 
of which, on the principle of contradiction, one must be admit- 
ted as necessary. On this opinion, therefore, reason is shown 
to be weak, but not deceitful. The mind is not represented as 
conceiving two propositions subversive of each other as equally 
possible; but only as unable to understand as possible, either of 
two extremes; one of which, however, on the ground of their 
mutual contradiction, it is compelled to recognise as true. We 
are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought 
is not to be constituted into the measure of existence; and are 
warned from recognising the domain of our knowledge as neces- 
sarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. And by a won- 
derful revelation, we are thus, in the very consciousness of our 
inability to conceive aught beyond the relative and finite, inspi- 
red with a belief in the existence of something unconditioned 
beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality. 

2. The second opinion, that of Kant, is fundamentally the same 
as the preceding. Metaphysic, strictly so denominated, is the 
doctrine of the unconditioned. From Xenophanes to Leibaite, 
the infinite, the absolute, formed the highest principle of specu- 
lation; but from the dawn of philosophy in the school of Elis 
till the rise of the Kantian philosophy, no serious attempt was 
made to investigate the nature and origin of this notion as a 
psychological phenomenon. Before Kant, philosophy was ra- 
ther a deduction from principles, than an enquiry concerning 
principles themselves. At the head of every system a notion 
figured, which the philosopher assumed in conformity to his 
views; but it was rarely considered necessary, and still more 
rarely attempted, to ascertain the genesis, or to determine the do- 
main, of the notion, previous to its application. In his Critique, 
Kant undertakes a regular survey of consciousness. He pro- 
fesses to analyse the conditions of human knowledge—to mete 
out its limits—to indicate its point of departure,—and to deter- 
mine its possibility. That Kant accomplished much, it would 
be prejudice to deny; nor is his service to philosophy the less, 
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that his success has been more decided in the subversion of error 
than in the establishment of truth. The result of his examina- 
tion was the abolition of the metaphysical sciences—of rational 
psychology, ontology, speculative theology, &c., as founded on 
mere petitiones principiorum. Existence was revealed to us only 
under specific modifications, and these were known only under 
the conditions of our faculties of knowledge. ‘Things in them- 
‘selves,’ mind, matter, God,—all, in short, that was not particu- 
lar, relative, pa phenomenal, as bearing no analogy to our fa- 
culties, was beyond the verge of our knowledge. Philosophy 
was thus restricted to the observation and analysis of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness ; and what was not explicitly or im- 
plicitly given in a fact of consciousness, transcended the sphere 
of a legitimate speculation. A knowledge of the uncondition- 
ed was impossible, either immediately as a notion, or mediate- 
ly as an inference. A demonstration of the absolute from 
the relative was logically absurd; as in such a syllogism we 
must collect in the conclusion wht at is not distributed in the 
premises. An immediate knowledge of the unconditioned was 
equally impossible: But here we think his reasoning complica- 
ted, and his reduction incomplete. We must explain ourselves. 

While we regard as conclusive, Kant’s analysis of time and 
space into mere conditions of thought, we cannot help viewing his 
deduction of the categories of understanding, and the ideas of 
speculative reason, as the work of a great but perverse ingenui- 
ty. The categories of the understanding are merely subordinate 
forms of the conditioned. Why not, therefore, generalize the 
conditioned as the one category of thought: ?—and if it were neces- 
sary to analyse this form into its sub: tern applications, why not 
develope these immediat ely out of the generic principle, instead 
of preposterously, and by a forced and partial analogy, deducing 
the laws of the understandin: ¢ from a questionable division, of 
logical propositions ? Why distinguish Reason (Vernunft) from 
Understanding (Verstand,) simply on the ground that the former 
is conversant about, or rather tends towards, the unconditioned ; 
when it is sufficiently apparent, that the unconditioned is con- 
ceived only as the negation of the conditioned, and also that the 
conception of contraries is one? In the Kantian philosophy both 
faculties perform the same function, both seek the one in the 
many ;—the Idea (Idee) is only the Conception ( Begriff’) subli- 
mated into the inconceivable; Reason only the Understs anding 
which has ‘ overleaped itself.’ Kant has clearly shown, that the 
idea of the unconditioned can have no objective reality,—that 
it conv eys no knowledge,—and that it involves the most insolu- 
ble contradictions. But he ought to have shown that the uncondi- 
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tioned had no objective application, because it had, in fact, no 
subjective affirmation,—that it afforded no real knowledge, 
because it contained nothing even conceivable,—and that it is 
self-contradictory, because it is not a notion, either simple or 
positive, but only a fasciculus of negations ;—negations of the 
conditioned in its opposite extremes, and bound together merely 
by their common character of incomprehensibility. And while 
he appropriated Reason as a specific faculty to take cognisance 
of these negations, hypostatized as positive, under the Platonic 
name of Jdeas; so also, as a pendant to his deduction of the 
categories of Understanding from the logical division of propo- 
sitions, he deduced the classification and number of these ideas 
of Reason from the logical division of syllogisms. Kant thus 
stands intermediate between those who view the notion of the 
absolute as the instinctive affirmation of an encentric conscious- 
ness, and those who regard it as the factitious negative of an 
eccentric generalization. 

Were we to adopt from the Critical Philosophy the idea of 
analysing thought into its fundamental conditions, and were we 
to carry the reduction of Kant to what we think its ultimate 
simplicity, we would discriminate thought into positive and nega- 
tive, according as it is conversant about the conditioned or uncon- 
ditioned. This, however, would constitute a logical, not a psy- 
chological distinction; as positive and negative in thought are 
known at once, and by the same intellectual act. The twelve 
categories of the understanding would be thus included under the 
former; the three ideas of reason under the latter; and to this 
intent the contrast between understanding and reason would 
disappear. Finally, rejecting the arbitrary limitation of time 
and space to the sphere of sense, we would express under the 
formula of—the Conpirionep in Time and Space—a de- 
finition of the conceivable, and an enumeration of the three 
categories of thought. 

The imperfection and partiality of Kant’s analysis are betrayed 
in its consequences. His doctrine leads to absolute scepticism. 
Speculative reason, on Kant’s own admission, is an organ of 
mere delusion. The idea of the unconditioned, about which it 
is conversant, is shown to involve insoluble contradictions, and 
yet to be the legitimate product of intelligence. Hume has well 
observed, that it is of little consequence whether we possess a 
false reason, or no reason at al]. ‘If the light that leads astray 
* be light from heaven,’ what are we to believe? If our intel- 
lectual nature be perfidious in one revelation, it must be pre- 
sumed deceitful in all; nor is it possible for Kant to establish 
the existence of God, freedom, and immortality, on the presumed 
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veracity of practical reason, after having himself disproved the 
credibility of speculative reason. 

Kant had annihilated the older metaphysic, but the germ of 
a more visionary doctrine of the absolute, than any of those he 
had refuted, was contained in the bosom of his own philosophy. 
He had slain the body, but had-not exorcised the spectre of the 
absolute ; and this spectre has continued to haunt the schools of 
Germany even to the present day. The philosophers were not 
content to abandon their metaphysic ; to limit philosophy to an 
observation of phenomena, and to the generalization of these 
phenomena into laws. The theories of Bouterwek, (in his ear- 
lier works,) of Bardili, of Reinhold, of Fichte, of Schelling, of 
Hegel, are so many endeavours, of greater or less ability, to 
fix the absolute as a positive in knowledge; but the absolute, 
like the water in the sieves of the Danaides, has always hitherto 
run through as a negative into the abyss of nothing. 

3. Of these theories, that of Schelling is the only one in regard 
to which it is necessary to say any thing. His opinion consti- 
tates the third of those we have enumerated touching the know- 
ledge of the absolute; and the following is a brief statement of 
its principal positions. 

While the lower sciences are of the relative and conditioned, 
Philosophy, as the science of sciences, must be of the absolute 
and unconditioned. Philosophy, therefore, supposes a science 
of the absolute. If the absolute is beyond our knowledge, phi- 
losophy is itself impossible. 

But how, it is objected, can the absolute be known? The 
absolute, as unconditioned, identical, and one, cannot be known, 
under conditions, by difference and plurality. It cannot, there- 
fore be known, if the subject of knowledge be distinguished from 
the object of knowledge ; in the knowledge of the absolute, ex- 
istence and knowledge must be identical ; the absolute can only 
be known, if adequately known, by the absolute itself. But is 
this possible? We are wholly ignorant of existence in itself,— 
the mind knows nothing, except by quality, difference, and rela- 
tion; consciousness supposes the subject contradistinguished 
from the object of thought; the abstraction of this contrast is a 
negation of consciousness ; and the negation of consciousness is 
the annihilation of thought itself. The alternative is therefore 
unavoidable; either in finding the absolute, we lose ourselves ; 
retaining our individual unity, we cannot reach the absolute. 

All this Schelling candidly admits. He admits that a know- 
ledge of the absolute is impossible, in a personal consciousness ; 
he admits that, as the understanding knows, and can know, only 
by difference, it can conceive only the conditioned ; and he ad- 
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mits that, only if man be himself the infinite, can the infinite be 
known by him: 
Nec sentire deum, nisi qui pars ipse deorum est. 

But he contends that there is a capacity of knowledge above 
conse iousness, and higher than the understanding, and that this 
knowledge is competent to human reason, as identical with the 
absolute itself. In this act of knowledge, which, after Fichte, 
Schelling calls the Intellectual Intuition, there exists no dis- 
tinction of subject and object,—no contrast of knowledge and 
existence,—all difference is lost in absolute indifference,—all 
plurality in absolute unity. The intuition itself—reason—and 
the absolute—are identical. The absolute exists only as known 
by reason, and reason knows only as being itself the absolute. 

This act is necessarily ineffable: 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

to be known, must be experienced. It cannot be conceived 
by the understanding, because beyond its sphere ; it cannot 
be described, because its essence is identity, and all description 
supposes discrimination. To those who cannot rise beyond a 
philosophy of reflection, Schelling candidly allows that the doc- 
trine of the absolute can appear only asa series of conti adictions ; 
and he has at least the negative merit of having clearly exposed 
the absurdity of a philosophy of the unconditioned, as founded 
on a knowledge by difference, if he has utterly failed in positively 
proving the possibility of sue ha philosophy, as founded on aknow- 
ledge in identity, and through an absorption into the absolute. 

Out of Laputa or the Empire it would be idle to enter into an 
articulate refutation of a theory which founds philosophy on the 
annihilation of consciousness. The intuition of the absolute is 
manifestly the work of an arbitrary abstraction, and of a self- 
delusive imagination. To reach the point of indifference by 
abstraction, we annihilate the object, and we annihilate the sub- 
ject, of consciousness. But what remains ? ling. We then 
hypostatize the zero; we baptize it with the name of Absolute, 
and imagine that we contemplate absolute existence, when we 
only speculate absolute privation. This truth has been indeed 
virtually confessed by the two most distinguished followers of 
Schelling. Hegel at last abandons the intuition regarding * pure 
‘or undetermined existence’ as convertible with ‘pure nothing ; 
while Oken, if he adheres to the intuition, intrepidly identifies 
God or the Absolute with zero. Nor has the meget ve chi- 
mera proved less fruitful than the positive ; and Schelling has 
found it as difficult to evolve the one into the many, as Oken 
to deduce the universe and its contents from the first self-affir- 
mation of the § primeval nothing.’ 

Schelling has, indeed, found it impossible, without gratuitous 
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and even contradictory assumptions, to explain the deduction 
of the finite from the infinite. By no salto mortale has he been 
able to clear the magic circle in which he had enclosed himself. 
Unable to.connect the absolute and the conditioned by any 
natural relation, he has variously attempted to account for the 
phenomenon of the universe, either by imposing a necessity of 
self-manifestation on the absolute, te. by conditioning the 
unconditioned; or by postulating a fall of the finite from the 
infinite, ¢.e. by begging the very phenomenon which his hypo- 
thesis professed its exclusive ability to explain. The great 
problem is still unresolved; and the question proposed by 
Orpheus at the dawn of speculation will probably remain un- 
answered till its decline, 
Tar 08 aor fv ts Te maT’ Eran nal xwels Exerov 3 

In like manner, annihilating consciousness in order to recon- 
struct it, Schelling has never yet been able to connect the facul- 
ties conversant about the conditioned, with the faculty of abso- 
lute knowledge. One simple objection strikes us as decisive, 
although we do not remember to have seen it alleged. ‘We 
‘ awaken,’ says Schelling, ‘from the intellectual intuition as from 
‘ the state of death, we awaken through reflection.’* We cannot, 
at the same moment, be in the intellectual intuition and in com- 
mon consciousness ; we must therefore be able to connect them 
by an act of memory. But how can there be a memory of the 
absolute and its intuition? As out of time, and space, and 
relation, and difference, it is admitted that the absolute cannot 
be construed to the understanding ? But as memory is only pos- 
sible under the conditions of the understanding, it is conse- 
quently impossible to remember any thing anterior to the moment 
when we awaken into consciousness; and the clairvoyance of 
the absolute, even granting its reality, is, after its conclusion, as 
if it had never been. 

4. What we have now stated may in some degree enable the 
reader to apprehend the relations under which our author stands, 
both to those who deny and to those who admit a knowledge of 
the absolute. If we compare the philosophy of Cousin with the 
philosophy of Schelling, we at once perceive that the former is 
a disciple, though not a servile disciple, of the latter. But the 
scholar, though enamoured with his master’s system as a whole, 
is sufficiently aware of the two insuperable difficulties of that 
theory. He saw, that if he pitched the absolute so high, it was 
impossible to deduce from it the relative; and he felt that the 
intellectual intuition—a stumbling-block to himself—would be 


* In Fichte u. Niethammer’s Phil. Journ, vol. iii. p. 214. 
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arrant foolishness in the eyes of his countrymen. Cousin and 
Schelling agree, that as philosophy is the science of the uncon- 
ditioned, the unconditioned must be within the compass of 
science. They agree that the unconditioned is known, and im- 
mediately known ; and they agree that intelligence as competent 
to the unconditioned, is impersonal, infinite, divine. But while 
they coincide in the fact of the absolute as known, they are diame- 
trically opposed as to the mode in which they attempt to realize 
this knowledge; each regarding, as the climax of absurdity and 
contradiction, the manner in which the other endeavours to bring 
human reason and the absolute into proportion. According to 
Schelling, Cousin’s absolute is only a relative; according to 
Cousin, Schelling’s knowledge of the absolute is a negation of 
thought itself. The latter is aware that the condition of all 
knowledge is plurality and difference ; and the former, that the 
one condition, under which a knowledge of the absolute is 
possible, is indifference and unity. The one denies a notion of 
the absolute to consciousness; the other affirms that conscious- 
ness is implied in every act of intelligence. And truly we 
conceive that each is triumphant over the other; and the result 
of this mutual neutralization is, that the absolute is incognisable. 

In these circumstances, it might reasonably have been expected 
that our author should have stated the difficulties to which his 
theory was exposed on one side and on the other ; and endea- 
voured to obviate the objections, both of his brother absolutists, 
and of those who altogether deny a philosophy of the uncondi- 
tioned. This he has not done. The possibility of reducing the 
notion of the absolute to a negative conception is never once 
supposed; and if one or two mysterious (and not always cor- 
rect) allusions are made to his doctrine, the name of Schel- 
ling does not occur, we believe, in the whole compass of these 
lectures. Difficulties, by which either the doctrine of the abso- 
lute in general, or his own particular modification of that doc- 
trine, may be assailed, are studiously eluded, or solved only by 
still greater. Assertion is substituted for argument; facts of 
consciousness are alleged which consciousness never knew ; and 
paradoxes that baffle argument are promulgated as intuitive 
truths, above the necessity of confirmation. With every feel- 
ing of respect for M. Cousin as a man of learning and genius, 
we must regard the grounds on which he endeavours to establish 
his doctrine as erroneous, inconsequent, and assumptive. In 
vindicating the truth of this statement, we shall show, in the first 
place, that M. Cousin is at fault in all the authorities he quotes 
in favour of the opinion that the absolute, infinite, uncondition- 
ed, is a primitive notion, cognisable by the intellect ; in the se- 
cond, that his argument to prove the co-reality of his three ideas 
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proves directly the reverse; in the third, that the conditions 
under which alone he allows intelligence to be possible, neces- 
sarily exclude the possibility of a knowledge of the absolute ; and 
in the fourth, that the absolute, as defined by him, is only a re- 
lative and a conditioned. 

In the first place, then, M. Cousin supposes that Aristotle and 
Kant, in their several categories, equally proposed an analysis 
of the constituent elements of intelligence ; and he also supposes 
that each, like himself, recognised among these elements the no- 
tion of the infinite or absolute. In both these suppositions he is 
wrong. 

It is a serious error in a historian of philosophy to imagine 
that, in his categories, Aristotle proposed, like Kant, ‘ an ana- 
‘lysis of the elements of human reason.’ It is just, however, 
to mention, that in this mistake M. Cousin has been preceded 
by Kant himself. The ends proposed by the two philosophers 
were different, even opposed. In their several categories, Aris- 
totle attempted a synthesis of things in their multiplicity,—a 
classification of objects real, but in relation to thought ;—Kant, 
an analysis of mind in its unity,—a dissection of thought, pure, 
but in relation to its objects. The predicaments of Aristotle are 
thus objective, of things as understood ; those of Kant subject- 
ive, of the mind as understanding. The former are results a 
posteriori—the creations of abstraction and generalisation ; the 
latter, anticipations a priori—the conditions of those acts them- 
selves. It is true, that as the one scheme exhibits the unity of 
thought diverging into plurality, in appliance to its objects, and 
as the other exhibits the multiplicity of these objects converging 
towards unity by the collective determination of thought ; while, 
at the same time, language usually confounds the subjective and 
objective under a common term ;—it is certainly true, that some 
elements in the one table coincide in name with some elements 
in the other. This coincidence is, however, only equivocal. In 
reality, the whole Kantian categories must be excluded from the 
Aristotelie list, as entia rationis, as notiones secunde—in short, 
as determinations of thought, and not genera of real things; 
while the several elements would be specially excluded, as par- 
tial, privative, transcendent, &c. But if it would be unjust to 
criticise the categories of Kant in whole, or in part, by the Aris- 
totelic canon, what must we think of Kant, who, after magni- 
fying the idea of investigating the forms of pure intellect as wor- 
thy of the mighty genius of the Stagyrite, proceeds on this false 
hypothesis to blame the execution as rhapsodic, as incomplete, 
as confounding derivative with simple notions; nay, even on the 
narrow principles of his own Critique, as mixing the forms of 
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pure sense with the forms of pure understanding ?* If M. Cousin 
were correct in his supposition that Aristotle and his followers 
had viewed his categories as an analysis of the regulative forms 
of thought, he would find his own reduction of the elements of 
reason to a double principle anticipated in the scholastic division 
of existence into ens per se and ens per accidens. 

Nor is our author correct in thinking that the categories of 
Aristotle and Kant are complete, inasmuch as they are co-ex- 
tensive with his own. As to the former, if the infinite were not 
excluded, on what would rest the scholastic distinction of ens 
categoricum and ens transcendens ? The logicians require that pre- 
dicamental matter shall be of a limited and finite nature : God, as 
infinite, is thus excluded; and as it is evident from the whole 
context of his book of categories, that Aristotle there only con- 
templated a distribution of the finite, so, in other works, he more 
than once emphatically denies the infinite as an object not only 
of knowledge, but of thought:—710 amepoy ayvaroy n aT ELLOV—TO 
ameigov ouTe vonTov, ovte curéntov.t And while Aristotle thus regards 
the infinite as beyond the compass of thought, Kant views it as 
at least beyond the sphere of knowledge. If M. Cousin indeed 
employed the term category in relation to the Kantian philoso- 
phy in the Kantian acceptation, he would be as erroneous in 
regard to Kant as he is in regard to Aristotle ; but we presume 
that he wishes, under that term, to include not only the ‘ Cate- 
* gories of Understanding,’ but the ‘ Ideas of Reason.’ Kant li- 
mits knowledge to experience, and experience to the categories 
of the understanding, which, in reality, are only so many forms 
of the conditioned ; and allows to the notion of the unconditioned 
(corresponding to the ideas of reason) no objective reality, re- 
garding it merely as a regulative principle in the arrangement 
of our thoughts. M. Cousin is thus totally wrong in regard to 
the one, and wrong in part in relation to the other. 

In the second place, our author asserts that the idea of the 
infinite, the absolute, &c., and the idea of the finite, the condi- 
tioned, &c., are equally real, because the notion of the one ne- 
cessarily suggests the conception of the other. 

Correlatives certainly suggest each other, but correlatives may, 
or may not, be equally real and positive. Contradictories ne- 
cessarily imply each other, for the knowledge of contraries is 
one. But the reality of one contradictory, so far from guaran- 


* See the Kritik d. R. V. and the Prolegomena. 
+ Phys. L. iii. c. 10, text. 66, c. 7, text. 40. See also Metaph. L. ii. 
c. 2, text. 11. Analyt. Post. L. i. c. 20, text. 39—et alibi. 
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teeing the reality of the other, is nothing else than its negation. 
Thus every positive notion (the knowledge of a thing by what 
it is) suggests a negative notion (the knowledge of a thing by 
what it is not); and the highest positive notion, the notion of 
the conceivable, is not without its corresponding negative in the 
notion of the inconceivable. But though these mutually sug- 
gest each other, the positive alone is real; the negative is only an 
abstraction of the other, and in the highest generalisation is 
even an abstraction of thought itself. It therefore behoved M. 
Cousin, instead of assuming the co-reality of his two elements 
on the fact of their correlation, to have suspected, on this very 
ground, that the reality of the one was inconsistent with the 
reality of the other. In fact, upon examination, it will be found 
that his two primitive ideas are nothing more than contradic- 
tory relatives. These, consequently, of their very nature, im- 
ply each other; but they imply each other only as affirmation 
and negation of the same. 

We have already shown, that though the conditioned (condi- 
tionally limited) be one, what is opposed to it as the uncondi- 
tioned, is plural; that the unconditional negation of limitation 
gives one unconditioned, the infinite ; while the unconditional 
affirmation of limitation affords another, the absolute. And 
this coincides with the opinion, that the unconditioned is posi- 
tively inconceivable. But those who, with M. Cousin, regard 
the notion of the unconditioned as a positive and real know- 
ledge of existence in its all-comprehensive unity, and who con- 
sequently employ the terms absolute, infinite, unconditioned, as 
only various expressions for the same identity, are bound to 
prove that their idea of unity corresponds—either with that 
unconditioned we have distinguished as the absolute,—or with 
that unconditioned we have distinguished as the infinite,—or 
that it includes both,—or that it excludes both. This they have 
not done, and, we suspect, have never attempted to do. 

Our author maintains, that the unconditioned is known under 
the laws of consciousness; and does not, like Schelling, pretend 
to an intuition of existence beyond the bounds of space and time. 
Indeed, he himself expressly predicates the absolute and infinite 
of these forms. But is the absolute conceivable of time ? Can we 
conceive time as unconditionally limited ? We can easily repre- 
sent to ourselves time under any relative limitation of commence- 
ment and termination; but we are conscious to ourselves of no- 
thing more clearly, than that it would be equally possible to think 
without thought, as to construe to the mind an absolute com- 
mencement, or an absolute termination, of time; that is, a be- 
ginning and an end, beyond which, time is conceived as non- 
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existent. Stretch imagination to the utmost, it still sinks pa- 
ralysed within the bounds of time, and time survives as the con- 
dition of the thought itself in which we annihilate the universe : 


‘ Sur les mondes détruits le Temps dort immobile.’ 


But if the absolute is inconceivable of this form, is the infinite 
more comprehensible? Can we imagine time as uncondition- 
ally unlimited? We cannot conceive the infinite regress of 
time; for such a notion could only be realized by the infinite 
addition in thought of finite times, and such an addition would, 
itself, require an eternity for its accomplishment. If we dream 
of effecting this, we only deceive ourselves by substituting the 
indefinite for the infinite, than which no two notions can be 
more opposed. The negation of a commencement of time 
involves likewise the affirmation, that an infinite time has at 
every moment already run ; that is, it implies the contradic- 
tion, that an infinite has been completed. For the same reasons 
we are unable to conceive an infinite progress of time ; while 
the infinite regress and the infinite progress, taken together, in- 
volve the triple contradiction of an infinite concluded, of an in- 
finite commencing, and of two infinites, not exclusive of each 
other. Thought is equally powerless in realizing a conception 
either of the absolute totality, or of the infinite immensity, of 
space. And, as time and space, as wholes, can thus neither be 
conceived as absolutely limited, nor as infinitely unlimited; so 
their parts can be represented to the mind neither as absolutely 
individual, nor as divisible to infinity. The universe cannot 
be imagined as a whole, that may not also be imagined as a part; 
nor an atom be imagined as a part, that may not also be ima- 
gined as a whole. The same analysis, witha similar result, may 
be applied to cause and effect, and to substance and phenome- 
non. These, however, may both be reduced to the law of the 
conditioned. 

The conditioned is, therefore, that only which can be positively 
conceived ; the absolute and infinite are conceived only as nega- 
tions of the conditioned in its opposite poles. 

Now, as we observed, M. Cousin, and those who confound 
the absolute and infinite, and regard the unconditioned as a 
positive and indivisible notion, must show that this notion coin- 
cides either, Ist, with the notion of the absolute, to the exclu- 
sion of the infinite ; or 2d, with the notion of the infinite to the 
exclusion of the absolute; or 3d, that it includes both as true, 
carrying them up to indifference; or 4th, that it excludes both as 
false. The last two alternatives are impossible, as either would 
be subversive of the highest principle of reason, which asserts, 
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that of two contradictories, both cannot, but one must, be true, 
It only, therefore, remains to identify the unity of the uncondi- 
tioned with the infinite, or with the absolute—with either, to the 
exclusion of the other. But while every one must be intimately 
conscious of the impossibility of this, the very fact that our au- 
thor and other philosophers a priori have constantly found it 
necessary to confound these contradictions, sufficiently proves 
that neither term has a right to represent the unity of the un- 
conditioned, to the prejudice of the other. 

The unconditioned is, therefore, not a positive conception ; 
nor has it even a real or intrinsic unity ; for it only combines the 
absolute and the infinite, contradictory in themselves, into a unity 
relative to us by the negative bond of their inconceivability. It 
is on this mistake of the relative for the intrinsic, of the nega- 
tive for the positive, that M. Cousin’s theory is founded : And it 
is not difficult to understand how the mistake originated. 

This reduction of M. Cousin’s two ideas of the infinite and 
finite into one positive conception and its negative, implicitly 
annihilates also the third idea, devised by him as a connexion 
between his two substantive ideas ; and which he marvellously 
identifies with the relation of cause and effect. Before leaving 
this part of our subject, we may observe, that the very simplicity 
of our analysis is a presumption in favour of its truth. A plu- 
rality of causes is not to be postulated, where one is sufficient to 
account for the phenomena: entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem. And M. Cousin, in supposing three positive ideas, 
where only one is necessary, arrays every rule of philosophy 
against his hypothesis, even before its unsoundness is definitely 
brought to light. 

In the third place, the restrictions to which our author sub- 
jects intelligence, divine and human, implicitly deny a know- 
ledge of the absolute, both to God and man. ‘ The condition of 
‘ intelligence,’ says Cousin, ‘ is difference ; and an act of know- 
* ledge is only possible where there exists a plurality of terms. 
* Unity does not suffice for conception ; variety is necessary ; 
‘ nay more, not only is variety necessary, there must likewise 
‘ subsist an intimate relation between the principles of unity 
‘ and variety; without which, the variety not being perceived 
‘ by the unity, the one is as if it could not perceive, and the 
‘ other, as if it could not be perceived. Look back for a mo- 
‘ ment into yourselves, and you will find, that what constitutes 
‘intelligence in our feeble consciousness, is, that there are 
‘ there several terms, of which the one perceives the other, of 
‘ which the other is perceived by the first : in this consists self- 
‘ knowledge,—in this consists self-comprehension,—in this con- 
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‘sists intelligence : intelligence without consciousness is the 
‘ abstract possibility of intelligence, not intelligence in the act ; 
* and consciousness implies diversity and difference. Transfer 
‘all this from human to absolute intelligence—that is to say, 
‘ refer the ideas to the only intelligence to which they can belong 
* —you have thus, if I may so express myself, the life of ab- 
‘ solute intelligence ; you have this intelligence with the complete 
* developement of the elements which are necessary for it to be 
‘a true intelligence; you have all the momenta whose relation 
‘and motion constitute the reality of knowledge.’ In all this, 
so far as human intelligence is concerned, we cordially agree ; 
or a more complete admission could not be imagined, not only 
that a knowledge of the absolute is impossible for man, but that 
we are unable to conceive the possibility of such a knowledge, 
even in the Deity, without contradicting our human conceptions 
of the possibility of intelligence itself. Our author, however, 
perceives no contradiction ; and, without argument or explana- 
tion, accords a knowledge of that which can only be known 
under the negation of all difference and plurality, to that which 
can only know under the affirmation of both. 

If a knowledge of the absolute were possible under these con- 
ditions, it may excite our wonder that other philosophers should 
have viewed the supposition as the merest absurdity ; and that 
Schelling, whose acuteness was never questioned, should have 
exposed himself gratuitously to the reproach of mysticism by his 
postulating for a few, and through a faculty above the reach of 
consciousness, a knowledge already given to all in the fact of 
consciousness itself. Monstrous as is the postulate of the intel- 
lectual intuition, we freely confess that it is only through such 
a faculty that we can imagine the possibility of a science of the 
absolute ; and have no hesitation in acknowledging, that if Schel- 
ling’s hypothesis appear to us indemonstrable, that of Cousin 
is seen to be self-contradictory. 

Our author admits, and must admit, that the absolute is ab- 
solutely one : and absolute unity is convertible with the absolute 
negation of plurality and difference : the absolute, and the know- 
ledge of the absolute, are therefore identical. But knowledge, or 
intelligence, it is asserted by M. Cousin, supposes a plurality of 
terms—the plurality of subject and object. Intelligence, whose 
essence is plurality, cannot therefore be identified with the ab- 
solute, whose essence is unity ; and if known, the absolute, as 
known, must be different from the absolute, as existing ; that is, 
there must be two absolutes—an absolute in knowledge, and an 
absolute in existence, which is doubly contradictory. 

But waiving this contradiction, and allowing the non-identity 
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of knowledge and existence, the absolute as known must be 
known under the conditions of the absolute as existing, that is, 
as absolute unity. But, on the other hand, it is asserted, that 
the condition of intelligence as knowing, is plurality and differ- 
ence; consequently the condition of the absolute as existing, and 
under which it must be known, and the condition of intelli- 
gence as capable of knowing, are incompatible. For, if we sup- 
pose the absolute cognisable, it must be identified either, First, 
with the subject ; or, Second, with the object of intelligence ; or, 
Third, with the indifference of both. The first hypothesis, and 
the second, are contradictory of that of the absolute ; for in these 
the absolute is supposed to be known, either as contradistinguish~ 
ed from the subject, or as contradistinguished from the object, of 
thought ; in other words, it is asserted to be known as absolute 
unity, i. e. as the negation of all plurality, while the very act by 
which it is known, affirms plurality as the condition of know- 
ledge itself. The third hypothesis, on the other hand, is contra- 
dictory of the plurality of intelligence ; for if the subject and the 
object of consciousness be known as one, a plurality of terms is 
not the necessary condition of intelligence. The alternative is 
therefore necessary ; either the absolute cannot be known at all, 
or our author is wrong in subjecting thought to the conditions 
of plurality and difference. It was the iron necessity of the al- 
ternative that constrained Schelling to resort to the hypothesis 
of a knowledge in identity through the intellectual intuition ; 
and it could only be from an oversight of the main difficulties 
of the problem that M. Cousin, in abandoning the intellectual 
intuition, did not abandon the absolute itself. For how that whose 
essence is all-comprehensive unity, can be known by the negation 
of that unity under the condition of plurality ;--how that which 
exists only as the identity of all difference can be known under 
the negation of that identity in the antithesis of subject and ob- 
ject, of knowledge and of existence,—these are contradictions 
which M. Cousin has not attempted to solve ;—contradictions 
which he has not even ventured to state. 

In the fourth place.—The objection of the inconceivable na- 
ture of Schelling’s intellectual intuition, and of a knowledge of 
the absolute in identity, apparently determined our author to 
adopt the opposite, but suicidal alternative, of a knowledge of the 
absolute in consciousness, and by difference. The equally insu- 
perable objection, that from the absolute defined as absolute, 
Schelling had not been able, without inconsequence, to deduce 
the conditioned, seems in like manner to have influenced M. 
Cousin to define the absolute by a relative ; not aware, it would 
appear, that though he thus facilitated the derivation of the con- 
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ditioned, he annihilated in reality the absolute itself. By the 
former proceeding, our author virtually denies the possibility of 
the absolute in knowledge; by the latter, the possibility of the 
absolute in existence. 

The absolute is defined by our author ‘an absolute cause—a 
‘ cause which cannot but pass into act.’ Now, it is sufficiently 
manifest that a thing existing absolutely, (7. e. not under relation, ) 
and a thing existing absolutely as a cause, are contradictory. 
The former is the absolute negation of all relation, the latter is 
the absolute affirmation of a particular relation. A cause is a 
relative, and what exists absolutely as a cause, exists absolutely 
under relation. Schelling has justly observed, that * he would 
‘ deviate as wide as the poles from the idea of the absolute, who 
* would think of defining its nature by the notion of activity.’* 
But he who would define the absolute by the notion of a cause, 
would deviate still more widely from its nature; inasmuch as 
the notion of a cause involves not only the notion of a determi- 
nation to activity, but of a determination to a dependent kind of 
activity—an activity not immanent, but transient. What exists 
merely as a cause, exists merely for the sake of something else,— 
is not final in itself, but simply a mean towards an end; and 
in the accomplishment of that end, it consummates its own per- 
fection. Abstractly considered, the effect is therefore superior to 
the cause. A cause, as cause, may indeed be better than any given 
number of its effects ; but the total complement of the effects of 
what exists only as a cause, is better than that which, ex hypo- 
thesi, exists only for the sake of their production. Butan absolute 
cause is not only dependent on the effect for its perfection—it is 
dependent on it even for its reality. For to what extent a thing 
exists necessarily as a cause, to that extent it is not all-suflicient 
to itself; for to that extent it is dependent on the effect, as on the 
condition through which alone it realizes its existence ; and what 
exists absolutely as a cause, exists therefore in absolute depend- 
ence on the effect for the reality of its existence. An absolute 
cause, in truth, only exists in its effects: it never is, it always 
becomes. 

The definition of the absolute by absolute cause is, therefore, 
tantamount to a negation of itself; for it defines by relation and 
conditions, that which is conceived only as exclusive of both. 
The same is true of the definition of the absolute by substance. 

The vice of M. Cousin’s definition of the absolute by absolute 
cause, is manifested likewise in its applications, Our author 
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yaunts that his theory can alone explain the nature and relations 
of the Deity; and on its absolute incompetency to fulfil the 
conditions of a rational theism, we are willing to rest a demon- 
stration of its futility. 

‘ God,’ says our author, ‘ creates; he creates in virtue of his 
‘ creative power, and he draws the universe, not from nonentity, 
‘ but from himself, who is absolute existence. His distinguishing 
‘ characteristic being an absolute creative force, which cannot 
‘ but pass into activity, it follows, not that the creation is pos- 
‘sible, but that it is necessary.’ 

We must be very brief. The subjection of the Deity to a ne- 
cessity—a necessity of self-manifestation identical with the cre- 
ation of the universe, is contradictory of the fundamental postu- 
lates of a divine nature. On this hypothesis, God is not dis- 
tinct from the world; the creature is a modification of the cre- 
ator. Now, without objecting that the simple subordination of 
the Deity to necessity, is in itself tantamount to his dethrone- 
ment, let us see to what consequences this necessity, on the hy- 
pothesis of our author, inevitably leads. On this hypothesis, one 
of two alternatives must be admitted. God, as necessarily deter- 
mined to pass from absolute essence to relative manifestation, 
is determined to pass either from the better to the worse, or 
from the worse to the better. A third possibility, that both 
states are equal, as contradictory in itself, and as contradicted 
by our author, it is not necessary to consider. 

The first supposition must be rejected. The necessity in this 
ense determines God to pass from the better to the worse; that 
is, operates to his partial annihilation. The force which com- 
pels this must be external and hostile, for nothing operates to 
its own deterioration ; and, as superior to the pretended God, is 
either itself the real deity, if an intelligent cause, or a negation 
of all deity, if a blind force or fate. 

The second is equally inadmissible—that God, passing into 
the universe, passes from a state of comparative imperfection, 
into a state of comparative perfection. The divine nature is 
identical with the most perfect nature, and is also identical with 
the first cause. If the first cause be not identical with the most 
perfect nature, there is no God, for the two essential conditions 
of his existence are not in combination. Now, on the present 
supposition, the most perfect nature is the derived; that is, the 
universe in relation to its cause, is the real, the actual, the dvrws 
ov. It would also be the divine, but that divinity supposes also 
the notion of cause, while the universe, ex hypothesi, is only an 
effect. 

It is no answer to these difficulties for M. Cousin to say, that 
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the Deity, though a cause which cannot choose but create, is not 
however exhausted in the act; and though passing with all the 
elements of his being into the universe, that he remains entire 
in his essence, and with all the superiority of the cause over the 
effect. The dilemma is unavoidable—either the Deity is inde- 
pendent of the universe for his being or his perfection ; on which 
alternative our author must abandon his theory of God and the 
creation: Or the Deity is dependent on his manifestation in the 
universe for his existence or his perfection; on which alternae 
tive, his doctrine is assailed by the difficulties previously stated. 

The length to which the preceding observations have extended, 
prevents us from adverting to many other opinions of our au- 
thor, which we conceive to be equally unfounded. For exam- 
ple, to say nothing of his proof of the impersonality of intelli- 
gence, because, forsooth, truth is not subject to our will, what 
can be conceived more self-contradictory than his theory of li- 
berty ? Divorcing liberty from intelligence, but connecting it 
with personality, he defines it to be a cause which is determi- 
ned to act only by its proper energy. But (to say nothing of 
remoter difficulties) how liberty can be conceived (supposing al- 


ways a plurality of modes of activity) without a knowledge of 


that plurality,—how a faculty can resolve to act by preference 
in a particular manner, and not determine itself by final causes, — 
how intelligence can influence a blind power without operating as 
an efficient cause—or how, in fine, morality can be founded on a 
liberty which, at best, only escapes necessity by taking refuge 


with chance—these are problems which M. Cousin, in none of 


his works, has stated, and which we are confident he is unable 
to solve. 

After the tenor of our previous observations, it is needless to 
say that we regard M. Cousin’s attempt to establish a general 
peace among philosophers, by the promulgation of his Eclectic 
Theory, as a signal failure. But though no converts to his phi- 
losophy, and viewing with regret what we must regard as the 
misapplication of his distinguished talents, we cannot disown a 
strong feeling of interest and admiration for those qualities, 
even in their excess, which have betrayed him, with so many 
other aspiring philosophers, into a pursuit which could end only 
in disappointment—we mean his love of truth, and his reliance 
on the powers of man. Not to despair of philosophy is a ‘ last in- 
‘ firmity of noble minds.’ The stronger the intellect, the stronger 
the confidence in its force: the more ardent the appetite for 
knowledge, the less are we prepared to canvass the uncertainty 
of the fruition. * The wish is parent to the thought.’ Loath to 
admit that our science is at best the reflection of a reality we 
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cannot know, we strive to penetrate to existence in itself; and 
what we have laboured intensely to attain, we at last fondly be- 
lieve we have accomplished. But, like Ixion, we embrace a 
cloud for a divinity. Conscious only of limitation, we think to 
comprehend the infinite, and dream of establishing our human 
science on an identity with the omniscient God. It is this 
powerful tendency of the most vigorous minds to transcend the 
sphere of our faculties, that makes a ‘ learned ignorance’ the 
most difficult acquirement of knowledge. In the words of a for- 
gotten, but acute philosopher,——-magna, immo maxima, pars sa- 
pientia, est quedam equo animo nescire velle. 


Art. XII.—Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 
on the 8th and 9th August 1827. By Joun Auxpso, Esq. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 1828. 


Ww: feel extremely reluctant to state in words the observa- 
tions which must, we think, suggest themselves to every 
person of reflection, upon perusing this narrative ; because we 
are aware they may wear an invidious aspect, and seem to show 
very little gratitude for the pleasure which the perusal has, no 
doubt, given. Nevertheless, we consider Mr Auldjo’s as one of 
a great number of cases, requiring some comment; and good 
may arise from a little calm and respectful expostulation. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, 
indeed in the Old World, being about three miles perpendicular 
above the level of the sea, was, when first undertaken for sci- 
entific purposes, an object eminently praiseworthy ; and the ac- 
complishment of it, through very great toil and dangers, justly 
entitled Paccard and Saussure to gratitude and admiration, not 
to be merely measured by the real value of the additions result- 
ing from it to the sum of human knowledge. Nor would any 
one hesitate to bestow similar applause on others who might 
follow in the same track, with the view of repeating or varying 
the observations of those philosophers ; because the sufferings to 
be endured are as great, and the risks to be encountered not 
much less now than they were to the first adventurers, But to 
climb the mountain merely for the sake of a view, and undergo 
all the toil, and pass through all the dangers of the expedition, 
only that you may have it to boast of, deserves very little cora- 
mendation at the hands of the most lenient judges; while those 
who look more narrowly at the matter will be led to condemn 
the proceeding altogether. 
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He who would reach the summit of Mont Blanc, has, very 
early in his journey, to make his way along a path cut upon 
the face of a cliff, sometimes perpendicular, and sometimes over- 
hanging, several hundred feet in height, so narrow, that he 
must frequently walk sideways, in order to keep his balance; 
and this is one of the least perilous portions of the expedition. 
He soon meets with abysses, which can only be crossed by laying 
a few poles over, and walking or sliding upon them. Others he 
must pass, so broad, that he can only get over upon natural 
bridges of snow; and as the snow frequently is too thin to bear 
the weight of a person walking, one crawls over, and the others 
are drawn by ropes. In one place a huge block of ice is in the 
way, and lies upon a crevice so deep, that the eye cannot see to 
the bottom. Upon the perpendicular side of this block, steps 
are cut with a hatchet, and by means of these the adventurous 
traveller, in quest of amusement, reaches the other side, should 
he be fortunate enough to escape without slipping. Sometimes, 
in clambering up the sides of the glacier, the feet give way, and 
he rolls and slides to the very edge of the precipice, before the 
guide, to whom he is attached by a rope, can venture to stop 
him ; lest he should, on his own insecure footing, be moved by 
the effort, and be dragged after him over the brink. An ava- 
lanche is so frequent, that, in the course of the journey, it is 
many chances to one that he should be buried under it. The 
latter part of the ascent, from the rarified state of the air, with 
the fatigue of climbing, makes the bursting of a blood-vessel 
extremely likely, and is sure to prove fatal if there be any hid- 
den defect in the chest or head. The dangers of the return 
are considerably increased by the great difficulty of keeping 
the head steady in descending, and of using the limbs under the 
effects of exhaustion. The reward of the whole is a view from 
a height far too great to make any object discernible, and the 
being able to say you have done what very few besides ever did, 
and what you had much better have left undone. 

We have said nothing all the while of the mere sufferings, 
independent of danger,—the extreme fatigue, the pains in the 
head, and lungs, and limbs—the excessive cold—the annoyance 
from cutting winds, and sleet, and rain—the severe inflictions 
of thirst and loss of strength. All this, endured in his own per- 
son, is the price paid by the traveller for his boast; and endured 
by his guides, is the purchase which he makes with his money. 
He has a perfect right to suffer in this way himself, and to 
bribe others to suffer with him, so long as it is only pain and 
privation. But has a man a right to expose his own life, and 
the lives of others, for an object of no earthly value either to 
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himself or to his fellow-creatures ? If life is lost in the adventure, 
how little does the moral guilt differ from that of suicide or 
murder? There is nothing more worthy of a man, nothing by 
which the applause of the world is more severely, or more justly 
earned, than in steadily meeting great dangers for the attain- 
ment of some adequate object,—some good to another, some 
benefit to mankind. But there is not a more senseless act, or 
one deserving less respect, even if it were justifiable, than en- 
countering danger for the mere love of it, and without an object. 
Besides, if a man is of this humour, he may gratify it far more 
easily, and at much less expense, than by climbing in the Alps. 
There is not a house, certainly not a steeple, in any part of the 
country, which does not afford as great facilities as the Pierre 
Pointere. A run along the parapet of a bridge, after a fall of 
sleet, sounds less magnificent, but in real substantial danger, 
may vie with the worst adventure in all Mr Auldjo’s journal. 
And so the wise folks, who practise in this line upon Mount 
Vesuvius, might find just as good opportunities of displaying 
their contempt of danger and common sense, at the next lime- 
kiln, or blacksmith’s forge, or even without going further than 
their own kitchen fire. 

Is it not worth considering that Mr Auldjo might have rescued 
many a drowning man from destruction at less hazard to his 
own life than he passed through during almost any one hour of 
his journey up and down the mountain? But is it not also to 
be considered, that had he thrown away his own life upon this 
occasion, his country would have lost an active, enterprising 
young man, capable of proving a useful citizen, and his family 
would have been plunged in grief? To set against the evils of 
a failure, there is no one benefit resulting from the most com- 
plete success. Some thirty or forty years ago, the happiness of 
two amiable and respectable families in England was destroyed, 
by their apparent heirs being drowned in attempting to sail 
down a fall, or rapid, in the Rhine. Their only reason for 
making the attempt was exactly that, which, in the absence of 
all other motives, ought to have prevented them from thinking 
of it—that the thing had never been done before. Such motives 
are constantly operating, in various ways, upon very thoughtless 
people ;—the consequences are often fatal, and frequently highly 
pernicious, even where no lives are lost. 

1 It may be said that we are too severe in this condemnation ; 
that those who thus sport with their lives, do so with no design 
whatever to throw them away ; and that, at all events, it is their 
own affair, the stake being peculiarly theirs. We readily admit 
that there is no determination to lose in such adventures, any 
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more than in other kinds of gambling, where men stake their 
fortune and not their lives, with the hope of winning other men’s 
money at the hazard of losing their own ;—a speculation beyond 
all comparison more rational and less criminal, bad as it is reck- 
oned by every sound moralist. But surely the mere absence of 
a positive intention in a man to kill himself, does not materially 
vary the case; unless we mean also to acquit him of murder, 
who, firing blindfolded into the strect, kills a passenger whom 
he never heard of, and could not suspect to be near. Life is in- 
trusted to us for other purposes than to be so trifled with. It is 
a mere figure of speech to call it our own, in the sense of being 
entitled to do as we please with it. No one is so insulated that 
his death may not injure some other; and no extreme case of 
isolation can be so put, that another might not equally be figured 
to justify hazarding the lives of others. Indeed, it is remark- 
able that the kind of expeditions which have drawn forth these 
remarks, affords an example of this also. The rich Englishman 
not only exposes his own life to risk, but he hires some half- 
dozen of guides to expose theirs along with him. How far this 
is relished by their wives and families, is very candidly rela- 
ed to us by our author. Some who had engaged to go, drew 
back, overcome by the entreaties of their relatives. Their place 
was supplied by others, and of these some, in like manner, 
were prevailed upon to desert. When, at length, the * com- 
‘ plement was obtained, and the hour fixed for setting out 
‘arrived, I could not,’ says Mr Auldjo, * get them toge- 
‘ ther at the time; most of them had to part from their wives 
‘and relations. When they did join us, it was with a cortege, 
‘some crying, some upbraiding us with tempting those who 
‘ formed their only support, to sacrifice themselves to my curiosity 
‘and pleasure ; many a bitter tear flowed, and more than one 
‘ heart waxed heavy on the morning of the 8th: two or three of 
‘ my countrymen were kind enough to accompany me through 
‘the weeping crowd assembled,’ &c.—(P.9.) It seems, how- 
ever, that the mere hire is not the only inducement which leads 
these poor people to run such risks. The folly of idle travellers, 
and especially of women, urges them on. ‘ The first question 
‘ generally asked by the visitors of all nations, and invariably by 
‘ the fair sex, is, Have you been up the mountain? They all 
‘ know the value of the recommendation, if they have been, and 
‘ with great pride answer in the affirmative; those who have not, 
‘reply dejectedly.’ In short, it is plain that those who have 
been up, are on all occasions preferred, in their ordinary voca- 
tion of guides, especially by those silly women who, taking good 
care to run no risks themselves, thus hold out encouragement, by 
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their senseless babble, to make as many fathers of families as 
they can lose their lives, for absolutely nothing. We should not 
envy one of those ‘ fair sex’ interrogators her feelings, the day 
after Dr Hamel’s three guides perished in ascending the moun- 
tain ; some of them having, possibly the week before, been asked 
the usual question, and ¢ replied, dejectedly,’ in the negative. 

With the formation of the plan itself, however, our disap- 
probation of Mr Auldjo ends. He merits no little admiration 
for the courage and constancy which he displays in executing it ; 
and we are forced to admit, that, had there been any adequate 
motive for so much endurance, he would have claimed a high 
rank among adventurous travellers. His narrative, too, is suf- 
ficiently minute and interesting to keep up the attention, not- 
withstanding the somewhat uniform nature of the details. 

The first point which the travellers aim at is the Grands Mu- 
léts, two sharp rocks which form the summits of a precipice 
three hundred feet in height on one side, but not a hundred feet 
above the surface of the glacier on the other. About three- 
fourths from this latter base, there is a narrow platform, upon 
which it is necessary to encamp, in order to avoid the danger of 
avalanches in the night. To reach this halting-place was a mat- 
ter of some difficulty. 


‘ Arriving near the base of those rocks called the “ Grands Muléts,” 
we found that a chasm of eighty feet in width separated them from us. 
We proceeded up an acclivity forming a narrow neck of ice, but at its 
termination a wall opposed us: on either hand yawned a wide and deep 
crevice, and it appeared that there was no advancing without climbing 
this perpendicular mass of twenty feet in height. The neck we were 
standing upon overhung a gulf formed by the chasm and crevices, the 
very sight of which was appalling. The wall met this neck with an 
angle formed by these two crevices, which continued on each side of it, 
the angle coming to a most acute and delicate point. No time was to 
be lost: we were standing in a very perilous situation, and Coutet com- 
menced cutting steps on the angle with his hatchet, and after great 
labour, and considerable danger, in the execution of his purpose, got to 
the top, and was immediately followed by another guide. The knap- 
sacks were then drawn up, and the rest of the party after them. In 
ascending this wall, being partly drawn up, partly clambering, I stcp- 
ped for an instant and looked down into the abyss beneath me: the 
blood curdled in my veins, for never did I behold any thing so terrific. 
I have endeavoured, in a sketch which the singularity and peril of our 
position induced me to take, and from which Mr Harding has been able 
to make a very interesting drawing, to represent the scaling of this 
wall. The great beauty of the immense crevices around us excited not 
only my admiration, but even that of the guides, accustomed as they 
were to such scenes. 
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€ Safely on the top, on looking around, we discovered that these large 
crevices extended on each side to a very great distance, the plane of the 
wall sloping from the upper to the lower crevice with an inclination 
which rendered walking on it very perilous. Some proposed to return 
to the commencement of the neck of ice which we had passed, and 
making a circuit from it, to get to the base of the “ Grands Muléts,” 
on the other side of the great crevice, and climb up the rock: others 
were for proc eeding, and their advice was followed. Walking with the 
greatest caution, in steps cut with the hatchet, we moved on very slowly ; 
the é ice was slippery, and a false step might have endangered the life ‘of 
more than one individual. The wall now y widened, but the slope became 
more inclined. Taking my steps with the greatest care, I could not 
prevent myself from slipping ; as the space became wider I became less 

cautious, and while looking over the edge into the upper crevice, my 
feet slid from under me; | came down on my face, and glided rapidly 
towards the lower one; I cried out, but the guides who held the ropes 
attached to me did not stop me, though they stood firm. I had got to 
the extent of the rope, my feet hanging over the lower crevice, one hand 
grasping firmly the pole, and the other my hat. The guides called to 
me to be cool, and not afraid ;—a pretty time to be cool, hanging over 
an abyss, and in momentary expectation of falling into it! T hey made 
no attempt to pull me up for some moments, and then desiring me to 
raise myself, they drew in the rope until I was close to them and in 
safety. 

‘ The reason for this proceeding is obvious. Had they attempted, on 
the bad and uncertain footing in which they stood, to check me at the 
first gliding, they might have lost their own balance, and our destruc- 
tion would have followed; but by fixing themselves firmly in the cut 
step, and securing themeclves with their batons, they were enabled to 
support me with certainty when the rope had gone its length. This 
also gave me time to recover, that I might assist them in placing my- 
self out of danger; for it is not to be supposed that in such a situation, 
I did not lose, in a great degree, my presence of mind. These were good 
reasons, no doubt ; ‘but placed as I was, in such imminent peril, I could 
not have allowed them to be so.’ 


Having reached the Grand Muléts, and clambered up to the 
ledge, they found it about five feet wide, and twelve in length. 
Here, within about two feet of the steep side towards Chamouni, 
(which M. Auldjo always calls Chamonix,) they lit a fire, chan- 
ged their clothes, cooked and ate their dinner, and then slept 
under a kind of awning, formed by throwing a sheet over their 
poles, placed aslant against the rock. Soon after three in the 
morning they continued their journey, suffering extremely from 
the cold, and the pain of walking upon a slippery surface. About 
seven they came to a frightful chasm, across which was a bridge 
of snow, strong enough to bear them, and so hollow as to afford 
shelter from the wind, whose piercing cold had occasioned great 
suffering. Here, therefore, they stopped to breakfast. 
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‘ While breakfast was preparing, I could not resist the temptation 
of wandering along the edge of the crevice, on the Plateau side. The 
depth of it was immense, its great breadth affording me an opportunity 
of a more accurate and perfect examination than I had had before. The 
layers of ice forming the glacier, varying in colour from deep blueish- 
green to a silvery whiteness, with myriads of long clear icicles hanging 
from all the little breaks in the strata, presented a scene of the greatest 
beauty. From this point I had a view immediately under our ‘bridge : : 
the manner in which it hung suspended, with all the guides sitting on it, 
many hundred feet from the bottom of this stupendous chasm, was a 
beautiful and curious, but at the same time an appalling sight. In one 
moment, without a chance of escape, the fall of the bridge might have 
precipitated them into the gulf beneath. Yet no such idea ever entered 
the imagination of my thoughtless but brave guides, who sat at their 
meal singing and laughing, either unconscious or regardless of the danger 
of their present situation.’ 

‘We crossed a plain of snow which rose gently from the Rochers 
Rouges ; at the end of it was the only crevice we had met for some time : 
it was deep and wide. One bridge was tried, but it gave way ; a little 
further anotiier was found, over which we m: anaged to pass by being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons placed over it. Two or three ma- 
naged to walk across another, using great care ; but, when we had pro- 
ceeded some little distance up the acclivity before us, we were surprised 
by a shrill scream, and on turning beheld Jean Marie Coutet up to his 
neck in the snow covering the crevice. He had wandered from the 
party, and coming to the crack, sought and found the place where the 
guides had w alked across, and attempted to follow their course, but 
not taking the proper care to choose their footsteps, had got about eigh- 
teen inches on one side of them ; and the consequence was, that when in 
the centre of the crevice, he sunk up to his shoulders, saving himself 
from inevitable destruction by stretching out his arms, and by his baton 
by mere chance coming obliquely on the bridge, otherwise he would 
have slipped through, and all attempts to have saved or raised him out 
of the chasm would have been impossible. The perilous situation he 
was in was appalling: all ran down to him, and he was drawn out, but 
had nearly lost his presence of mind, so greatly had he been terrified. 
However, he soon recovered, and acknowledged his want of precaution, 
which had very nearly destroyed the pleasure of the undertaking, when 
so near its happy conclusion.’ 


When within an hour of the summit, Mr Auldjo was attacked 
with such shortness of breathing from the thinness of the air, 
and suffered so much from the languor, drowsiness, and dejec- 
tion occasioned by the cold and fatigue, that he could hardly be 
persuaded to go on. Every three or four steps, they were obli- 
ged to stop and take brez ath 5 the strongest guide was forced to 
turn round, and by exposing himself to ) the strong north wind, 
regain strength enough to take a few steps more. The following 
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passage gives a lively picture of the state in which he at last 
reached the summit :— 


‘ Although the sun was shining on us, I felt extremely cold on the 
side exposed to the cutting blast; and the other side of the body being 
warm, it increased the shivering, which had not quite left me, to sucha 
degree as to deprive me almost of the use of my limbs. Some of the 
guides, also, were similarly affected, and even suffered more than my- 
self ; but all were anxious to get on, evincing a resolute determination 
that was quite wonderful in the state they were in. Their attention to 
me was marked by a desire to render me every possible service, while 
they endeavoured to inspire me with the same firmness of which they 
themselves gave so strong an example. This earnest solicitude which 
they showed, much to their own discomfort and annoyance, to keep my 
spirits up, was in vain: I was exhausted; the sensation of weakness 
in the legs had become excessive; I was nearly choking from the 
dryness of my throat and the difficulty of breathing. My eyes were 
smarting with infl: immation, the reflection from the snow nearly blind- 
ing me, ‘at the same time burning and blistering my face. I had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasionally worn a leather mask, with 
green eye-glasses, but latterly I found it oppressive, and wore a veil in- 
stead ; that, also, I was now obliged to discard. 1 desired to have a few 
moments’ rest, and sat down; I besought the guides to leave me; I 
prayed Julien Devouassoud to go to the summit with them, and allow 
me to remain where I was, that by the time they returned I might be 
refreshed to commence the descent. I told them I had seen enough ; I 
used every argument in my power to induce them to grant my request. 
Their only answer was, that they would carry me, exhausted as they 
were, to the summit, rather than that I should not get to it; that 
they could not carry, they would drag me. 

‘ Being unable to resist, I became passive, and two of the least ex- 
hausted forced me up some short distance, each taking an arm. I found 
that this eased me, and I then went on more willingly ; when one of them 
devised a plan which proved of most essential service : Two of them went 
up in advance about fourteen paces, and fixed themselves on the snow ; 
a long rope was fastened round my chest, and the other end to them ; 
as soon as they were seated, I commenced ascending, taking very long 
strides, and doing so with quickness, pulling the rope in ; they also, 
while I thus exerted myself, pulled me towards them; so that I was 
partly drawn up, and partly ran up, using a zig-zag direction ; and the 
amusement derived from the process kept us in better humour than we 
were before. I was less fatigued, and felt the effects of the air less, by 
this process, than by the slow pace in which I had hitherto attempted 
to ascend. 

‘I had taken very little notice of the progress we were thus making, 
when I suddenly found myself on the summit ! I hastened to the highest 
point, (towards Chamonix,) and, taking my glass, observed that the 
party on the Breven had noticed the accomplishment of our underta- 
king, and were rewarding us by waving their hats and handkerchiefs, 
which salutation we returned. I noticed, also, that the people in Cha- 
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monix had also collected in considerable numbers on the bridge, watch- 
ing our progress and success. It was exactly eleven o'clock. 

‘ The wind blew with considerable force. I was too much worn out 
to remain there long, or to examine the scene around me. ‘The sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow that I could see; hardly any 
mist hung over the valleys ; none was on the mountains ; ‘the object of 
my ambition and my toil was gained ; yet the reward of my dangers and 
fatigues could hardly produce enjoyment enough to gratify me for a 
few “moments. The mind was as exhausted as the body, and I turned 
with indifference from the view which I had endured so much to behold, 
and throwing myself on the snow, behind a small mound which formed 
the highest point, and sheltered me from the wind, in a few seconds I 
was soundly buried in sleep, surrounded by the guides, who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burning rays of the sun, nor the pier- 
cing cold of the snow, could prevent or disturb.’ 

After sleeping for a quarter of an hour, and taking a very 
little refreshment, (for the fever excited by the quickened respi- 
ration almost took away the appetite,) Mr Auldjo had leisure to 
observe the view. Of its extent there can be no question; of its 
‘ beauties,’ and * wonders,’ and ‘ splendour,’ and ¢ sublimity,’ 
about which he says so much, there may be very great doubt. 
Nothing can be discovered with any distinctness but the peaks 
of the mountain itself; the tops of others more distant; the 
Lake of Geneva, and one or two others; and the Vale of Cha- 
mouni. ‘The sea, it is admitted, cannot be descried at all, 
being shut out by the Maritime Alps. The plains of France be- 
yond the Jura ‘ appeared a wide and confused blue space.’ The 
plains of Lombardy formed another ‘ immense blue surface ;’ and 
though the situations of Turin and Milan were pointed out, 
*‘ those cities were not visible.’ Even the Valley of Chamouni, 
which, being the nearest, was the most visible object, was so in- 
distinct, that the river Arne, running through it, looked like ‘a 
‘ silver thread.’ 

About twelve o’clock they began the descent, in the course 
of which, some time was saved by the plan of ‘ glisading,’ which 
is very particularly described. The dangers, as well as discom- 
fort, of the return, were greatly increased by a violent storm of 
sleet, wind, and lightning; during part of which they had to 
seek shelter on a narrow ledge, under a projecting top of a gla- 
cier, and on the brink of a crevice, the bottom of which could 
not be descried. 

‘ Nearly deprived of the use of my limbs, from the excessive cold 
and wet state of my apparel, I could scarcely walk ; my fingers were 
nearly frozen, and my hands so stiffened and senseless that I “could not 
hold my baton, or keep myself from falling. Supported by one guide, 
(the bank on which we were proceeding would admit of no more than 
two abreast,) I moved slowly forward, and in this state arrived at the 
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angle. The only change which appeared to have taken place was on 
the neck or tongue below the cliff. The d: iy before, it touched, or 
slightly rested on the wall, but the end of it had fallen in, so that 
there was some difficulty in getting to it from the last step in the wall. 
One or two of the guides betrayed evident signs of fear, for the black 
thick clouds in which we were involved caused a gloominess approaching 
to darkness, and which was actually produced in the gulf of the fissure. 
The lightning flashed every moment, immediately followed, or rather ac- 
companied, by claps of thunder, showing its proximity to us, and the 
loud peal, rolling among the mountains ‘and glaciers, reverberated with 
most terrific grandeur, ‘shaking the broken masses of the latter in such a 
manner, that we dreaded, at every explosion, to be hurled into the deep 
crevice, or crushed by the fall of some part of the glacier. 

‘ This was not a time or situation to remain in ‘longer than was ne- 
cessary for cutting steps in the wall, instead of those which had been in- 
jured ; nor was it a position in which any attempt could be made to re- 
store life to my hands, or animation to my body. I had now nearly lost 
all feeling, from the effects of the cold ; and, being i incapable of making 
any exertion, I was lowered down to the guides, who were already on 
the ledge beneath the wall. At the very moment I was rocking in the 
air, a flash of lightning penetrated into the abyss, and show ed all the 
horrors of my situ: ation ; while the crash of the thunder seemed to tear 
the glacier down upon me. I was drawn on to the neck of ice, and sat 
down until the other guides had descended. The hearts of two or three 
failed, and they declared that we must all perish ; the others, although 
conscious of our awfully dangerous position, endeavoured to raise the 
courage and keep up the spirits of the depressed. All suffered dread- 
fully from the cold; but, with a solicitude, for which I shall ever be 
deeply g erateful, they still attended to me in the kindest manner. They 
desired 1 me to stand up, and forming a circle, in the centre of which 1 
stood, closed round me. In a few minutes, the warmth of their bodies 
extended itself to mine, and I felt much relieved; they then took off 
their coats, covering me with them, and each in turn put my hands into 
his bosom, while another lay on my fect. In ten minutes, I was in astate 
to proceed ; we divided equally the last half bottle of brandy, and then 
moved down the neck of ice. A guide gave me his thick cloak, which, 
though wet, kept me warm. I walked. between two batons held hori- 
zontally by two guides, one before and the other behind me, and which 
I could grasp W ithout taking my hands from under the cloak.’ 

Between six and seven o'clock they quitted the glacier, on 
which they had been about thirty hours; and at half past eight 
they reached the inn, from which they started a little more than 
thirty-seven hours before. It is needless to add, that their suc- 
cessful return was welcomed by the congratulations of all their 
friends, and of many spectators attracted to the spot by curiosity. 

Notwithstanding the strictures which we have deemed it our 
duty to give, we too would be understood to join in these con- 
gratulations; trusting that our author will hereafter exert his 


enterprising and persevering spirit in the pursuit of some more 
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worthy object. If he shall be induced to do so by reflecting upon 
what is above written, or if any other young man, endowed 
with his powers to face danger and bear pain, shall be deterred 
from wasting them on such exploits, and either reserve himself 
for higher purposes, or not expose himself to any such bootless 
hazard, these feeble, but well-meant remarks, will not have been 
made in vain. 


Art. XIII.—Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flaxman, Esq. 
R.A. 8vo. London. 1829. 


phaser Lectures were delivered at the Royal Academy in 
an annual Course, instituted expressly for that purpose. 
They are not, on the whole, ill calculated to promote the object 
for which they were originally designed,—to guide the taste, and 
stimulate the enquiries of the student; but we should doubt 
whether there is much in them that is likely to interest the 
public. They may be characterised as the work of a sculpter by 
profession—dry and hard; a meagre outline, without colouring 
or adventitious ornament. The Editor states, that he has left 
them scrupulously as he found them: there are, in consequence, 
some faults of grammatical construction, of trifling consequence ; 
and many of the paragraphs are thrown into the form of notes, 
or loose memorandums, and read like a table of contents. 
Nevertheless, there is a great and evident knowledge of the 
questions treated of ; and wherever there is knowledge, there is 
power, and a certain degree of interest. It is only a pen guided 
by inanity or affectation, that can strip such subjects of instruc- 
tion and amusement. Otherwise, the body of ancient or of 
modern Art is like the loadstone, to which the soul vibrates, re- 
sponsive, however cold or repulsive the form in which it appears. 
We have, however, a more serious fault to object to the present 
work, than the mere defects of style, or mode of composition. 
It is with considerable regret and reluctance, we confess, that 
though it may add to the student’s knowledge of the art, it will 
contribute little to the understanding of it. It abounds in rules 
rather than principles. The examples, authorities, precepts, are 
full, just, and well-selected. The terms of art are unexception 
ably applied; the different styles very properly designated; the 
mean is distinguished from the lofty; due praise is bestowed on 
the graceful, the grand, the beautiful, the ideal; but the reader 
comprehends no more of the meaning of these qualities at the 
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end of the work than he did at the beginning. The tone of the 
Lectures is dogmatical rather than philosophical. The judg- 
ment for the most part is sound, though no new light is thrown 
on the grounds on which it rests. Mr Flaxman is contented to 
take up with traditional maxims, with adjudged cases, with the 
acknowledged theory and practice of art: and it is well that he 
does so; for when he departs from the habitual bias of his mind, 
and attempts to enter into an explanation or defence of first 
principles, the reasons which he advances are often weak, warp- 
ed, insufficient, or contradictory. His arguments are neither 
solid nor ingenious: They are merely quaint and gratuitous. If 
we were to hazard a general opinion, we should be disposed to 
say that a certain setness and formality, a certain want of flexi- 
bility and power, ran through the character of his whole mind. 
His compositions as a sculptor are classical,—cast in an approved 
mould; but, generally speaking, they are elegant outlines,—poeti- 
cal abstractions converted into marble, yet still retaining the 
essential character of words; and the Professor’s opinions and 
views of art as here collected, exhibit barely the surface and crust 
of commonly-received maxims, with little depth or originality. 
The characteristics of his mind were precision, elegance, cool 
judgment, industry, and a laudable and exclusive attachment to 
the best. He wanted richness, variety, and force. But we shall 
not dwell farther on these remarks here; as examples and illus- 
trations of them will occur in the course of this article. 

The first Lecture, on the history of early British Sculpture, 
will be found to contain some novel and curious information. 
At its very commencement, however, we find two instances of 
perverse or obscure reasoning, which we cannot entirely pass 
over. In allusion to the original institution and objects of the 
Royal Academy, the author observes, that ‘ as the study of 
© Sculpture was at that time confined within narrow limits, so 
‘ the appointment of a Professorship in that art was not required, 
‘ until the increasing taste of the country had given great popu- 
€ larity to the art itself, and native achievements had called on 
‘ the powers of native Sculpture to celebrate British heroes and 
‘ patriots.’ Does Mr Flaxman mean by this to insinuate that 
Britain had neither patriots nor heroes to boast of, till after 
the establishment of the Royal Academy, and a little before that 
of the Professorship of Sculpture? If so, we cannot agree with 
him. It would be going only a single step farther to assert that 
the study of Astronomy had not been much encouraged in this 
country, till the discovery of the Georgium Sidus was thought 
to call for it, and for the establishment of an Observatory at 
Greenwich! In the next page, the Lecturer remarks, ¢ Puint- 
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‘ing is honoured with precedence, because Design or Drawing 
‘is more particularly and extensively employed in illustration 
‘of history. Sculpture immediately follows in the enumera- 
‘tion, because the two arts possess the same common prin- 
‘ciples, expressed by Painting in colour, and by Sculpture 
‘in form.’ Surely, there is here some confusion, either in the 
thoughts or in the language. First, Painting takes precedence 
of Sculpture, because it illustrates history by design or form, 
which is common to both ; next, Sculpture comes after Painting, 
because it illustrates by form, what Painting does not illustrate 
by form, but by colour. We cannot make any sense of this. It 
is from repeated similar specimens that we are induced to say, 
that when Mr Flaxman reasons, he reasons ill. But to pro- 
ceed to something more grateful. The following is a condensed 
and patriotic sketch of the rise and early progress of Sculpture 
in our own country : 


‘The Saxons destroyed the works of Roman grandeur in Britain, 
burnt the cities from sea to sea, and reduced the country to barbarism 
again; but when these invaders were settled in their new possessions, 
they erected poor and clumsy imitations of the Roman buildings them- 
selves had ruined. The Saxon Painting is rather prefer rable | to their 
Sculpture, which, whether intended to represent the human or brutal 
figure, is frequently both horrible and burlesque. The buildings erected 
in England from the settlement of the Saxons to the reign of Henry Ra 
continued ne: ily the same plain, heavy repetitions of columns and arches. 
So little was Sculpture employed in them, that no sepulchral statue is 
known in England before the time of Wiiliam the Conqueror. 

‘ Immediately after the Roman Conquest, figures of the deceased 
were carved, in bas-relief, on their gravestones, examples of which may 
be seen in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, representing two abbots 
of that church, and in Worcester Cathedral, those of St Oswald and 
Bishop Wulstan. The Crusaders returned from the Holy Land; eager 
to imitate the arts and magnificence of other countries, they began to 
decorate the architecture with rich foliage, and to introduce statues 
against the columns; as we find in the west door of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, built in the reign of Henry lL. Architecture now improv ed ; Sculp- 
ture also became popul: uw. The custom of carving a figure of the de- 
ceased in bas-relief on the tomb, seems likely to have been brought from 
France, where it was continued, in imitation of the Romans. Figures 
placed against columns might also be copied from examples in that 
country, of which one remarkable instance was a door in the church of 
St Germain de Prez, in Paris, containing several statues of the ancient 
kings of France, projecting from columns; a work of the 10th century, 
of w shich there are prints in Montfaucon’s Antiquities. 

‘ Sculpture continued to be practised with such zeal and success, that 
in the reign of Henry III. efforts were made deserving our respect and 
attention at this day. Bishop Joceline rebuilt the Cathedral Church of 
Wells from the pavement, which having lived to finish and dedicate, he 
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died in the year of our Lord 1242. The west front of this church 
equally testifies the piety and comprehension of the Bishop’ s mind; the 
sculpture presents the noblest, most useful and interesting subjects pos- 
sible to be chosen. On the south side, above the west door, are altu-re- 

lievos of the Creation in its different parts, the Deluge, and important 
acts of the Patriarchs. Companions to these on the north side are alto- 
relievos of the principal circumstances in the life of our Saviour. Above 
these are two rows of statues larger than nature, in niches, of kings, 
queens, and nobles, patrons of the church, saints, bishops, and other re« 
ligious, from its first foundation to the reign of Henry III. Near the 
pediment is our Saviour come to judgment, attended by angels and his 
twelve apostles. ‘The upper arches on each side, along the whole of the 
west front, and continued in the north and south ends, are occupied by 
figures rising from their graves, strongly expressing the hope, fear, 
astonishment, stupefaction, or despair, inspired by the presence of the 
Lord and Judge of the world in that awful moment. In speaking of 
the execution of such a work, due regard must be paid to the circum- 
stances under which it was produced, in comparison with those of our 
own times. There were neither prints nor printed books to assist the 
artist. The Sculptor could not be instructed in Anatomy, for there 
were no Anatomists. Some knowledge of Optics, and a glimmering of 
Perspective, were reserved for the researches of so sublime a genius as 
Roger Bacon, some years afterwards. A small knowledge of Geometry 
and Mechanics was exclusively confined to two or three learned monks 
in the whole country; and the principles of those sciences, as applied to 
the figure and motion of map and inferior animals, were known to none ! 
Therefore this work is necessarily ill drawn, and deficient in principle, 
and much of the sculpture is rude and severe ; yet in parts there is a 
beautiful simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, and sometimes a grace, 
excelling more modern productions. 

‘It is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was finished in 1242, 
two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy ; 
and the work was going on at the same time that Nicolo Pisano, the 
Italian restorer of sculpture, exercised the art in his own country : 
was also finished forty-six years before the Cathedral of Amiens, ak 
thirty-six befure the Cathedral of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems to 
be the first specimen of such magnificent and varied sculpture, united 
in a series of sacred history, that is to be found in Western Europe. It 
is, therefore, eo e that the general idea of the work might be 
brought from the East by some of the Crusaders. But there are two 
arguments strongly in favour of the execution being English: the fa- 
mily name of the Bishop is English, “ Jocelyn ‘Troteman ;’ ’ and the 
style, both of sculpture and architecture, is wholly difte rent from the 
tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry II1., which were by Italian 
artists. 

‘ The reign of Edward I. produced a new species of monument. When 
Eleanor the beloved wife of that monarch died, who had been his heroic 
and affectionate companion in the Holy War, he raised some crosses.of 
magnificent architecture, adorned with statues of his departed queen, 
wherever her corpse rested on the way to its interment in Westminster 
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Abbey. Three of these crosses still remain, at Northampton, Gedding- 
ton, and Waltham. ‘The statues have considerable simplicity and deli- 
cacy; they partake of the character and grace particularly cultivated 
in the school of Pisano ; and it is not unlikely, as the sepulchral statue 
and tomb of Henry Ill. were executed by Italians, that these statues of 
Queen Eleanor might be done by some of the numerous travelling scho- 
lars from Pisano’s school. 

‘ The long and prosperous reign of Edward III. was as favourable to 
literature and liberal arts, as to the political and commercial interests 
of the country. So generally were painting, sculpture, and architecture 
encouraged and employed, that besides the buildings raised in this reign, 
few sacred edifices existed, which did not receive additions and decora- 
tions. The richness novelty, and beauty of architecture may be seen in 
York and Gloucester Cathedrals, and m: any of our other churches: be 
sides the extraordinary fancy displayed in various intricate and diversi« 
fied figures which form the mullions of windows, they were occasionally 
enriched with a profusion of foliage and historical sculpture, equally sur- 
prising for beauty and novelty. In the chancel of Dorchester Church, 
near Oxford, are three windows of this kind, one of which, besides rich 
foliage, is adorned with twenty-eight small statues relating to the gene- 
alogy of our Saviour; and the other two with alto-relievos from acts of 
his life.’ 

Mr Flaxman then proceeds to trace the progress of Sculpture, 
and the growing passion for it in this country, through the 
reign of Henry VII. to the period when its prospects were 
blighted by the Refor mation, and many of its monuments 
defaced by the Iconoclastic fury of the Puritans and zealots in 
the time of Charles I. The Lecturer seems to be of opinion that 
the genius of sculpture in our island was arrested, in the full 
career of excellence, and when it was approaching the goal of 
perfection, by these two events; which drew aside the public 
attention, and threw a stigma on the encouragement of sacred 
sculpture; whereas, it would perhaps be just as fair to argue, 
that these events would never have happened, had it not been 
for a certain indifference in the national character to mere out- 
ward impressions, and a slowness to appreciate, or form an 
enthusiastic attachment to objects that appeal only to the ima- 
gination and the senses. We may be influenced by higher and 
more solid princi iples,—reason and philosophy ; but that makes 
nothing to the question. Mr Flaxman bestows great and de- 
served praise on the monuments of Aylmer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Edmund Crouchback, in Westminster Abbey, 
which are by English artists, whose names are preserved ; but 
speaks slightingly of the tomb of Henry VII. and his wife, in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, by Torregiano; from whom, on trivial and 
insufficient grounds, he withholds the merit of the other sculp- 
tures and ornaments of the chapel. This is prejudice, and not 
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wisdom. We think the tomb alone will be monument enough 
to that artist in the opinion of all who have seen it. We have 
no objection to, but on the contrary applaud the Lecturer’s zeal 
to repel the imputation of incapacity from British art, and to 
detect the lurking traces and doubtful prognostics of it in the 
records of our early history; but we are, at the same time, con- 
vinced that tenaciousness on this point creates an unfavourable 
presumption on the other side; and we make bold to submit, 
that whenever the national capacity bursts forth in the same 
powerful and striking way in the Fine Arts that it has done 
in so many others, we shall no longer have occasion to praise 
ourselves for what we either have done, or what we are to do:— 
the world will soon be loud in the acknowledgment of it. 
Works of ornament and splendour must dazzle and claim atten- 
tion at the first sight, or they do not answer their end. They 
are not like the deductions of an abstruse philosophy, or even 
improvements in practical affairs, which may make their way 
slowly and under-ground. They are nota light placed under a 
bushel, but like ‘a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid.’ To 
appear and to be, are with them the same thing. Neither are we 

much better satisfied with the arguments of the learned Pro- 
fessor to show that the series of statuary in Wells Cathedral is 
of native English workmanship. ‘The difference of style from 
the tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry III. by “Italians, 
can be of little weight at a period when the principles of art 
were so unsettled, and each person did the best he could, accord- 
ing to his own taste and knowledge; and as to the second 
branch of the evidence, viz. that ‘ the family-name of the Bishop 
‘is English, Jocelyn Troteman,’ it sounds too much like a 
parody on the story of him who wanted to prove his descent 
from the ‘ Admirable Crichton,’ by his having a family cup in 
his possession with the initials A. C.! 

We dwell the longer and more willingly on the details and 
recollections of the early works of which the author speaks so 
feelingly, as first informed with life and sentiment, because all 
relating to that remote period of architecture ond sculpture, 
exercises a peculiar charm and fascination over our minds. It 
is not art in its * high and palmy state,’ with its boasted refine- 
ments about it, that we look at with envy and wonder, so much 
as in its first rude attempts and conscious yearnings after excel- 
lence. They were, indeed, the favoured of the earth, into whom 
genius first breathed the breath of life; who, born in a night of 
ignorance, first beheld the sacred dawn of light—those Deuca- 
lions of art, who, after the deluge of barbarism and violence had 
subsided, stood alone in the world, and had to sow the seeds of 
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countless generations of knowledge. We can conceive of some 
village Michael Angelo, with a soul too mighty for its tenement 
of clay, whose longing aspirations after truth and good were 
palsied by the refusal of his hand to execute them,—struggling 
to burst the trammels and trying to shake off the load of discou- 
ragement that oppressed him: What must be his exultation to 
see the speaking statue, the stately pile, rise up slowly before 
him,—the idea in his mind embodied out of nothing, without mo- 
del or precedent,—to see a huge cathedral heave its ponderous 
weight above the earth, or the solemn figure of an apostle point 
from one corner of it to the skies; and to think that future ages 
would, perhaps, gaze at the work with the same delight and 
wonder that his own did, and not suffer his name to sink into 
the same oblivion as those who had gone before him, or as 
the brutes that perish ;—this was, indeed, to be admitted into 
the communion, the ¢ holiest of holies’ of genius, and to drink 
of the waters of life freely! Art, as it springs from the 
source of genius, is like the act of creation: it has the same 
obscurity and grandeur about it. Afterwards, whatever per- 
fection it attains, it becomes mechanical. Its strongest impulse 
and inspiration is derived, not from what it has done, but from 
what it has to do. It is not surprising that from this state of 
anxiety and awe with which it regards its appointed task,— 
the unknown bourne that lies before it, such startling rev elations 
of the world of truth and beauty are often struck out when 
one might least expect it, and that Art has sometimes leaped 
at one vast bound from its cradle to its grave! Mr Flaxman, 
however, strongly inculeates the contrary theory, and is for 
raising up Art to its most majestic height by the slow and cir- 
cuitous process of an accumulation of rules and machinery. He 
seems to argue that its advance is on a gradually inclined plane, 
keeping pace and co-extended with that of Science; ‘ growing 
‘ with its growth and strengthening with its strength.’ It ap- 
pears to us that this is not rightly to weigh the essential differ- 
ences either of Science or of Art; and that it is flying in the 
face both of fact and argument. He says, it took sculpture nine 
hundred or a thousand years to advance from its first rude com- 
mencement to its perfection in Greece and Egypt: But we must 
remember, that the greatest excellence of the Fine Arts, both in 
Greece, Italy, and Holland, was concentrated into little more 
than a century; and again, if Art and Science were synony- 
mous, there can be no doubt that the knowledge of anatomy 
and geometry is more advanced in Englaud in the present day 
than it was at Athens in the time of Pericles ; but is our sculp- 
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ture therefore superior? The answer to this is, ‘ No; but it 
* ought to be, and it will be.’ Spare us, good Mr Prophesier ! 
Art cannot be transmitted by a receipt, or theorem, like Science ; 
and cannot therefore be improved ad libitum: It has inseparably 
to do with individual nature and individual genius. 

The Second Lecture is on Egyptian Sculpture, and here Mr 
Flaxman displays the same accurate information and diligent 
research as before. The Egyptian statues, the Sphinx, the 
Memnon, &c. were, as is well known, principally distinguished 
for their size, and the immense labour and expense bestowed 
upon them. The critic thus justly characterizes their style and 
merits: 

‘ The Egyptian statues stand equally poised on both legs, having one 
foot advanced, the arms either hanging straight down on each side ; or, 
if one is raised, it is at a right angle across the body. Some of the sta- 
tues sit on seats, some on the ground, and some are kneeling ; but the 
position of the hands seldom varies from the above description ; their 
attitudes are of course simple, rectilinear, and without lateral movement; 
the faces are rather flat, the brows, eyelids,'and mouth formed of simple 
curves, slightly but sharply marked, and with little expression ; the 
gener val proportions are something more than seven heads high ; the form 
of the body and limbs rather round and effeminate, with only the most 
evident projections and hollows. Their tunics, or rather draperies, are 
in many instances without folds. Winckelman has remarked, that the 
Egyptians executed quadrupeds better than human figures; for which 
he gives the two following reasons: first, That as professions in that 
country were hereditary, genius must be wanting to represent the hu- 
man form in perfection ; secondly, That superstitious reverence for the 
works of their ancestors prevented improvements. This is an amusing, 
but needless hypothesis: for there are statues in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum with as great a breadth, and choice of grand parts proper to the 
human form, as ever they represented in their lions, or other inferior 
animals. In addition to these observations on Egyptian statues, we 
may remark, the forms of their hands and feet are gross; they have no 
anatomical detail of parts, and are totally deficient in the grace of mo- 
tion. This last defect, in all probability, was not the consequence of a 
superstitious determination to persist in the practice of their ancestors ; 
it is accounted for in another and better way- 

‘ Pythagoras, after he had studied sever: al years in Egypt, sacrificed 
a hundred oxen in consequence of having discovered, that a square of 
the longest side of a right-angled triangle is equal to the two squares 
of the lesser sides of the same tri: ingle; and thence it follows, that the 
knowledge of the Egyptians could not have been very great at that time 
in geometry. This w ill naturally account for that want ‘of motion iu their 
statues and relievos, which can only be obtained by a careful observation 
of nature, assisted by geometry.’ 

This is, we apprehend, one of the weak points of Mr Flax- 
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man’s reasoning. That geometry may be of great use to fix 
and ascertain certain general principles of the art, we are far 
from disputing; but surely it was no more necessary for the 
Egyptian sculptor to wait for the discovery of Pythagoras’s prob- 
lem before he could venture to detach the arms from the sides, 
than it was for the Egyptians themselves to remain swathed and 
swaddled up like mummies, without the power of locomotion, 
till Pythagoras came with his geometrical diagram to set their 
limbs at liberty. If they could do this without a knowledge of 
mechanics, the sculptor could not help seeing it, and imperfectly 
copying it, if he had the use of his senses or his wits about him. 
The greater probability is, that the sepulchral statues were done 
from, or in imitation of the mummies; or that as the imitation 
of variety of gesture or motion is always the most difficult, 
these stiff and monotonous positions were adopted (and subse- 
quently adhered to from custom) as the safest and easiest. 
After briefly noticing the defects of the Hindoo and other early 
sculpture, the author proceeds to account for the improved prac- 
tice of the Greeks on the same formal and mechanic principles. 


‘ We find,’ he says, ‘ upon these authorities (Vitruvius and the elder 
Pliny), that geometry “a numbers were employed to ascertain the pow- 
ers of motion and proportions; optics and perspective (as known to the 
ancients) to regulate projections, hollows, keeping, diminution, curva- 
tures, and general effects in figures, groups, insulated or in relief, with 
accompaniments ; and anatomy, to represent the bones, muscles, tendons, 
and veins, as they appear on the surface of the human body and inferior 
animals. 

‘ In this enlightened age, when the circle of science is so generally and 
well understood—when the connexion and relation of one branch with 
another is demonstrated, and their principles applied from necessity 
and conviction, wherever possibility allows, in the liberal and mechani- 
cal arts, as well as all the other concerns of life—no one can be weak or 
absurd enough to suppose it is within the ability and province of human 
genius, without the principles of science previously acquired—by slight 
observation only—to become possessed of the forms, characters, and es- 
sences of objects, in such a manner as to represent them with truth, 
force, and pathos at once! No; we are convinced by reason and expe- 
rience, that “life is short and art is long ;” and the perfection of all hu- 
man productions depends on the indefatigable accumulation of know- 
ledge and labour through a succession of ages.’—P. 55. 


This paragraph, we cannot but think, proceeds altogether on 
a false estimate: it is a misdirection to the student. In follow- 
ing up the principles here laid down, the artist’s life would not 
only be short, but misspent. Is there no medium, in our critic’s 
view of this matter, between a ‘ slight observation’ of nature, 
and scientific demonstration? If so, we will say there can 
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be no fine art at all: For mere abstract and formal rules can- 
not produce truth, force, and pathos in individual forms; and 
it is equally certain that ‘ slight observation’ will not answer 
the end, if all but learned pedantry is to be accounted casual and 
superficial. This is to throw a slur on the pursuit, and an im- 
pediment in the way of the art itself. Mr Flaxman seems here 
to suppose that our observation is profound and just, not accord- 
ing to the delicacy, comprehensiveness, or steadiness of the atten- 
tion we bestow upon a given object ; but depends on the disco- 
very of some other object which was before hid; or on the inter- 
vention of mechanical rules, which supersede the exercise of 
our senses and judgments—as if the outward appearance of 
things was concealed by a film of abstraction, which could only 
be removed by the spectacles of books. Thus, anatomy is said 
to be necessary ‘ to represent the bones, muscles, tendons, and 
‘ veins, as they appear on the surface of the human body ;’ so 
that it is to be presumed, that the anatomist, when he has with 
his knife and instruments laid bare the internal structure of the 
body, sees at a glance what he did not before see; but that the 
artist, after poring over them all his life, is blind to the external 
appearance of veins, muscles, &c., till the seeing what is con- 
cealed under the skin enables him for the first time to see what 
appears through it. We do not deny that the knowledge of the 
internal conformation helps to explain and to determine the mean- 
ing of the outward appearance; what we object to as unwar- 
rantable and pernicious doctrine, is substituting the one process 
for the other, and speaking slightly of the study of nature in 
the comparison. It shows a want of faith in the principles and 
purposes of the Art itself, and a wish to confound and prop it 
up with the grave mysteries and formal pretensions of Science ; 
which is to take away its essence and its pride. The student 
who sets to work under such an impression, may accumulate a 
great deal of learned lumber, and envelope himself in diagrams, 
demonstrations, and the whole circle of the sciences; bat while 
he is persuaded that the study of nature is but a ‘ slight? part 
of his task, he will never be able to draw, colour, or express a 
single object, farther than this can be done by a rule and com- 
passes. The crutches of science will not lend wings to genius. 
Suppose a person were to tell us, that if he pulled “off his coat 
and laid bare his arm, this would give us (with all the attention 
we could bestow upon it) no additional insight into its 
form, colour, or the appearance of veins and muscles on the 
surface, unless he at the same time suffered us to flay it; should 
we not laugh in his face as wanting common sense, or conclude 
that he was laughing at us? So the late Professor of Sculpture 
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lays little stress in accounting for the progress of Grecian art 
on the perfection which the human form acquired, and the op- 
portunities for studying its varieties and movements in the 
Olympic exercises; but considers the whole miracle as easily 
solved, when the anatomist came with his probe and ploughed 
up the surface of the flesh, and the geometrician came with his 
line and plummet, and demonstrated the centre of gravity. He 
sums up the question in these words: ¢ In the early times of 
‘ Greece, Pausanias informs us the twelve Gods were worshipped 
‘in Arcadia, under the forms of rude stones ; and before Deedalus 
‘ the statues had eyes nearly shut, the arms attached to their sides, 
‘and the legs close together ; but as geometry, mechanics, arith- 
‘metic, and anatomy improved, painting and sculpture acquired 
‘ action, proportion, and detailed parts.’ As to the slight account 
that is made in this reasoning of the immediate observation of 
visible objects, the point may be settled by an obvious dilem- 
ma: Either the eye sees the whole of any object before it; or 
it does not. If it sees and comprehends the whole of it with all 
its parts and relations, then it must retain and be able to give 
a faithful and satisfactory resemblance, without calling in the 
aid of rules or science to prevent or correct errors and defects ; 
just as the human face or form is perfectly represented in a look- 
ing-glass. But if the eye sees only a small part of what any 
visible object contains in it,—has only a glimmering of colour, 
proportion, expression, &c., then this incipient and imperfect 
knowledge may be improved to an almost infinite degree by close 
attention, by study and practice, and by comparing a succession 
of objects with one another; which is the proper and essential 
province of the artist, independently of abstract rules or science. 
On further observation we notice many details in a face which 
escaped us at the first glance; by a study of faces and of man- 
kind practically, we perceive expressions which the generality 
do not perceive ; but this is not done by rule. The fallacy is in 
supposing that all that the first naked or hasty observation does 
not give, is supplied by science and general theories, and not by 
a closer and continued observation of the thing itself, so that all 
= belongs to the latter department is necessarily casual and 
slight. 

Mr Flaxman enforces the same argument by quoting the rules 
laid down by Vitruvius, for ascertaining the true principles of 
form and motion. This writer says, ‘ If a man lies on his back, 
‘his arms and legs may be so extended, that a circle may be 
‘drawn round, touching the extremities of his fingers and 
* toes, the centre of which circle shall be his navel: also, that, 
‘a man standing upright, the length of his arms, when fully ex- 
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‘ tended, is equal to his height; thus that the circle and the 
* square equally contain the general form and motion of the hu- 
‘ man figure.’ From these hints, and the profound mathema- 
tical train of reasoning with which Leonardo da Vinci has pur- 
sued the subject, the author adds, that a complete system of the 
principles followed by the ancient Greek sculptors may be drawn 
out: that is to say, that because all the inflections of figure and 
motion of which the human body is susceptible, are contained 
within the above-mentioned circle or square, the knowledge of 
this formal generality includes a knowledge of all the subordi- 
nate and implied particulars. The contortions of the Laocoon, 
the agony of the Children, the look of the Dying Gladiator, the 
contours of the Venus, the grace and spirit of the Apollo, are 
all, it seems, contained within the limits of the circle or the 
square! Just as well might it be contended, that having got a 
square or oval frame, of the size of a picture by Titian or Van- 
dyke, every one is qualified to paint a face within it equal in force 
or beauty to Titian or Vandyke. 

In the same spirit of a determination to make Art a handmaid 
attendant upon Science, the author thus proceeds: ‘ Pliny says, 
‘ lib. xxiv. c. 8, Leontius, the contemporary of Phidias, first ex- 
‘ pressed tendons and veins—primus nervos et venas expressit— 
‘which was immediately after the anatomical researches and 
‘improvements of Hippocrates, Democritus, and their disci- 
‘ ples; and we shall find in the same manner all the improve- 
‘ ments in art followed improvements in science.’ Yet almost 
in the next page, Mr Flaxman himself acknowledges, that even 
in the best times of Grecian sculpture, and the era of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, dissections were rare, and anatomy very imper- 
fectly understood, and cites ‘ the opinion of the learned Profes- 
‘sor of Anatomy, that the ancient artists owed much more to 
‘ the study of living than dead bodies.’ Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
aware of the deficiencies of former ages in this branch of know- 
ledge, and yet conscious that he himself would be greatly puz- 
zled to carve the Apollo or the Venus, very naturally and 
wisely concludes, that the latter depends upon a course of study, 
and an acquaintance with forms very different from any which 
he possesses. It is a smattering and affectation of science that 
leads men to suppose that it is capable of more than it really is, 
and of supplying the undefined and evanescent creations of art 
with universal and infallible principles. There cannot be an 
opinion more productive of presumption and sloth. 

The same turn of thought is insisted on in the Fourth Lec- 
ture, On Science ; and indeed nearly the whole of that Lecture is 
devoted to a fuller developement and exemplification of what ap- 
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ears to us a servile prejudice. It would be unjust, however, 
to Mr Flaxman, to suppose, or to insinuate, that he is with- 
out a better sense and better principles of art, whenever he trust- 
ed to his own feelings and experience, instead of being hood- 
winked by an idle theory. Nothing can be more excellent than 
the following observations which occur towards the conclusion 
of the Lecture on Composition : 


‘ What has been delivered comprises some of the rules for composing, 
and observations on composition, the most obvious, and perhaps not the 
least useful. They have been collected from the best works and the best 
writings, examined and compared with their principles in nature. Such 
a comprehensive view may be serviceable to the younger student, in 
pointing his way, preventing error, and showing the needful materials ; 
but after all, he must perform the work himself! All rules, all critical 
discourses, can but awaken the intelligence, and stimulate the will, with 
advice and directions, for a beginning of that which is tobe done. They 
may be compared to the scaffolding for raising a magnificent palace ; it 
is neither the building nor the decoration, but it is the workman’s in- 
dispensable help in erecting the walls which enclose the apartments, and 
which may afterwards be enriched with the most splendid ornaments. 
Every painter and sculptor feels a conviction that a considerable portion 
of science is requisite to the productions of liberal art ; but he will be 
equally convinced, that whatever is produced from principles and rules 
only, added to the most exquisite manual labour, is no more than a me- 
chanical work. Sentiment is the life and soul of fine art ; without which 
it is all a dead letter! Sentiment gives a sterling value, an irresistible 
charm to the rudest imagery or most unpractised scrawl. By this qua- 
lity a firm alliance is formed with the affections in all works of art. 
With an earnest watchfulness for their preservation, we are made to 
perceive and feel the most sublime and terrific subjects, following the 
course of sentiment, through the current and mazes of intelligence and 
passion, to the most delicate and tender ties and sympathies.’ 


From the account of Grecian sculpture, in the third Lecture, 
which is done with care and judgment, we select the following 
descriptions of the Minerva and Jupiter of Phidias :— 


“ Within the temple (at the Acropolis of Athens) stood the statue of 
Minerva, thiry-nine feet high, made by Phidias, of ivory and gold, hold- 
ing a victory, six feet high, in her right hand, and a spear in her left, 
her tunic reaching to her feet. She had her helmet on, and the Medusa’s 
head on her eegis; her shield was adorned with the battle of the gods 
and giants, the pedestal with the birth of Pandora. Plato tells us that 
the eyes of this statue were precious stones. But the great work of this 
chief of sculptors, the astonishment and praise of after ages, was the 
Jupiter at Elis, sitting on his throne, his left hand holding a sceptre, 
his right extending victory to the Olympian conquerors, his head crowned 
with olive, and his pallium decorated with birds, beasts, and flowers. 
The four corners of the throne were dancing victories, each supported 
by a sphinx, tearing a Theban youth. At the back of the throne, above 
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his head, were the three horns, or seasons, on one side, and on the other 
the three Graces. On the bar, between the legs of the throne, and the 
panels, or spaces, between them, were represented many stories—the 
destruction of Niobe’s children, the labours of Hercules, the delivery of 
Prometheus, the garden of Hesperides, with the different adventures of 
the heroic ages. On the base, the battle of Theseus with the Amazons; 
on the pedestal, an assembly of the gods, the sun and moon in their cars, 
and the birth of Venus. The height of the work was sixty feet. The 
statue was ivory, enriched with the radiance of golden ornaments and 
precious stones, and was justly esteemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

* Several other statues of great excellence, in marble and in bronze, 
are mentioned among the works of Phidias, particularly a Venus, placed 
by the Romans in the forum of Octavia; two Minervas, one named Cal- 
limorphus, from the beauty of its form; and it is likely that the fine 
statue of this goddess in Mr Hope’s gallery is a repetition in marble 
of Phidias’s bronze, from its resemblance in attitude, drapery, and helmet, 
to the reverse of an Athenian coin. Another statue by him was an 
Amazon, called Eutnemon, from her beautiful legs. There is a print of 
this in the Museum Pium Clementinum.’ 


With the name of Phidias, Mr Flaxman couples that of Praxi- 
teles, and gives the following spirited sketch of him and his 
works :— 


‘ Praxiteles excelled in the highest graces of youth and beauty. He 
is said to have excelled not only other sculptors, but himself, by his 
marble statues in the Ceramicus of Athens ; but his Venus was prefer- 
able to all others in the world, and many sailed to Cnidos for the purpose 
of seeing it. This sculptor having made two statues of Venus, one with 
drapery, the other without, the Coans preferred the clothed figure, on 
account of its severe modesty, the same price being set upon each. ‘The 
citizens of Cnidos took the rejected statue, and afterwards refused it to 
King Nicomedes, who would have forgiven them an immense debt in 
return; but they were resolved to suffer any thing, so long as this statue, 
by Praxiteles, ennobled Cnidos. The temple was entirely open in which 
it was placed, because every view was equally admirable. This Venus 
was still in Cnidos during the reign of the Emperor Arcadius, about 400 
years after Christ. Among the known works of Praxiteles are his Satyr, 
Cupid, Apollo, the Lizard-killer, and Bacchus leaning on a Faun.’ 


But we must stop short in this list of famous names and en- 
chanting works, or we should never have done. This seems to 
have been the fabulous age of sculpture, when marble started 
into life as in a luxurious dream, and men appeared to have no 
other employment than ‘to make Gods in their own image.’ The 
Lecturer bestows due and eloquent praise on the horses in the 
Elgin collection, which he supposes to have been done under the 
superintendence, and probably from designs by Phidias ; but we 
are sorry he has not extended his eulogium to the figure of the 
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Theseus, which appears to us a world of grace and grandeur in 
itself, and to say to the sculptor’s art, * Hitherto shalt thou come, 
‘and no farther !? What went before it was rude in the com- 
parison; what came after it was artificial. It is the perfection 
of style, and would have afforded a much hetter exemplification 
of the force and meaning of that term than the schoolboy defi- 
nition adopted in the Lecture on this subject; namely, that as 
poets and engravers used a stylos, or style, to execute their works, 
the name of the instrument was metaphorically applied to express 
the art itself. Style properly means the mode of representing na- 
ture; and this again arises from the various character of men’s 
minds, and the infinite variety of views which may be taken of 
nature. After seeing the Apollo, the Hercules, and other cele- 
brated works of antiquity, we seem to have exhausted our stock 
of admiration, and to conceive that there is no higher perfec- 
tion for sculpture to attain, or to aspire to. But at the first 
sight of the Elgin Marbles, we feel that we have been in a mis- 
take, and the ancient objects of our idolatry fall into an infe- 
rior class or style of art. They are comparatively, and without 
disparagement of their vast and almost superhuman merit, stuch- 
up gods and goddesses. But a new principle is at work in the 
others which we had not seen or felt the want of before (not a 
studied trick, or curious refinement, but an obvious truth, ari- 
sing from a more intimate acquaintance with, and firmer reliance 
on, nature ;)—a principle of fusion, of motion, so that the marble 
flows like a wave. The common antiques represent the most 
perfect forms and proportions, with each part perfectly under- 
stood and executed ; every thing is brought out; every thing is 
made as exquisite and imposing as it can be in itself; but each 
part seems to be cut out of the marble, and to answer to a model 
of itself in the artist’s mind. But in the fragment of the Theseus, 
the whole is melted into one impression like wax; there is all the 
flexibility, the malleableness of flesh ; there is the same alternate 
tension and relaxation; the same sway and yielding of the parts ; 
‘ the right hand knows what the left hand doeth ;’ and the statue 
bends and plays under the framer’s mighty hand and eye, as if, 
instead of being a block of marble, it was provided with an in- 
ternal machinery of nerves and muscles, and felt every the 
slightest pressure or motion from one extremity to the other. 
This, then, is the greatest grandeur of style, from the compre- 
hensive idea of the whole, joined to the greatest simplicity, from 
the entire union and subordination of the parts. There is no 
ostentation, no stiffness, no overlaboured finishing. Every thing 
is in its place and degree, and put to its proper use. The great- 
est power is combined with the greatest ease; there is the per- 
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fection of knowledge, with the total absence of a conscious dis- 
play of it. We find so little of an appearance of art or labour, 
that we might be almost tempted to suppose that the whole of 
these groups were done by means of cas¢s from fine nature ; for 
it is to be observed, that the commonest cast from nature has 
the same style or character of union and reaction of parts, being 
copied from that which has life and motion in itself. What 
adds a passing gleam of probability to such a suggestion is, that 
these statues were placed at a height where only the general ef- 
fect could be distinguished, and that the back and hinder parts, 
which are just as scrupulously finished as the rest, and as true 
to the mould of nature, were fixed against a wall where they 
could not be seen at all; and where the labour (if we do not sup- 
pose it to be in a great measure abridged mechanically) was wholly 
thrown away. However, we do not lay much stress on this con- 
sideration; for we are aware that ‘the labour we delight in 
‘ physics pain,’ and we believe that the person who could do the 
statue of the Theseus, would do it, under all circumstances, and 
without fee or reward of any kind. We conceive that the El- 
gin Marbles settle another disputed point of vital interest to the 
arts. Sir Joshua Reynolds contends, among others, that grand- 
eur of style consists in giving only the masses, and leaving out 
the details. The statues we are speaking of repudiate this doc- 
trine, and at least demonstrate the possibility of uniting the two 
things, which had been idly represented to be incompatible, as if 
they were not obviously found together in nature. A great num- 
ber of parts may be collected into one mass; as, on the other 
hand, a work may equally want minute details, or large and im- 
posing masses. Suppose all the light to be thrown on one side 
of a face, and all the shadow on the other: the chiaroscuro may 
be worked up with the utmost delicacy and pains in the one, 
and every vein or freckle distinctly marked on the other, with- 
out destroying the general effect—that is, the two broad masses 
of light and shade. Mr Flaxman takes notice that there were 
two eras of Grecian art before the time of Pericles and Phidias, 
when it was at its height. In the first they gave only a gross 
or formal representation of the objects; so that you could mere- 
ly say, * This is a man, that is a horse.’ To this clumsy con- 
crete style succeeded the most elaborate finishing of parts, with- 
out selection, grace, or grandeur. ‘ Elaborate finishing was 
* soon afterwards’ [after the time of Deedalus and his scholars] 
‘ carried to excess: undulating locks and spiral knots of hair 
‘ like shells, as well as the drapery, were wrought with the most 
‘ elaborate care and exactness ; whilst the tasteless and barbarous 
‘ character of the face and limbs remained much the same as in 
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‘ former times.’ This was the natural course of things, to denote 
first the gross object; then to run into the opposite extreme, 
and give none but the detached parts. The difficulty was to 
unite the two in a noble and comprehensive idea of nature. 

We are chiefly indebted for the information or amusement we 
derive from Mr. Flaxman’s work, to the historical details of his 
subject. We cannot say that he has removed any of the doubts 
or stumbling-blocks in our way, or extended the landmarks of 
taste or reasoning. We turned with some interest to the Lec- 
ture on Beauty ; for the artist has left specimens of this quality 
in several of his works. We were a good deal disappointed. It 
sets out in this manner: ‘ That beauty is not merely an imagi- 
‘ nary quality, but a real essence, may be inferred from the har- 
‘ mony of the universe; and the perfection of its wondrous parts 
‘ we may understand from all surrounding nature; and in this 
* course of observation we find, that man has more of beauty 
‘ bestowed on him as he rises higher in creation.’ The rest is 
of a piece with this exordium,—containing a dissertation on the 
various gradations of being, of which man is said to be at the 
top,—on the authority of Socrates, who argues, ‘ that the human 
‘ form is the most perfect of all forms, because it contains in it 
‘ the principles and powers of all inferior forms.’ This assertion 
is either a flat contradiction of the fact, or an antique riddle, 
which we do not pretend to solve. Indeed, we hold the ancients, 
with all our veneration for them, to have been wholly destitute 
of philosophy in this department ; and Mr Flaxman, who was 
taught when he was young to look up to them for light and in- 
struction in the philosophy of art, has engrafted too much of it 
on his Lectures. He defines beauty thus: ‘ The most perfect 
‘ human beauty is that most free from deformity, either of body 
‘ or mind, and may be therefore defined—The most perfect soul 
‘is the most perfect body.’ 

In support of this truism, he strings a number of quotations 
together, as if he were stringing pearls : 

‘ In Plato's dialogue concerning the beautiful, he shows the power 
and influence of mental beauty on corporeal; and in his dialogue, en- 
titled “ The Greater Hippias,” Socrates observes in argument, “ that 
as a beautiful vase is inferior to a beautiful horse, and as a beautiful 
horse is not to be compared to a beautiful virgin, in the same man- 
ner a beautiful virgin is inferior in beauty to the immortal Gods ; for,” 
says he, “there is a beauty incorruptible, ever the same.” It is remark 
able, that, immediately after, he says, “ Phidias is skilful in beauty.” 
Aristotle, the scholar of Plato, begins his Treatise on Morals thus :— 
“ Every art, every method and institution, every action and council, 
seems to seek some good ; therefore the ancients pronounced the beauti< 
ful to be good.” Much, indeed, might be collected from this philoso- 
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plicr’s treatises on morals, poetics, and physioguomy, of the greatest im- 
portance to our subject ; but for the present we shall produce only two 
quotations from Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which contain the immediate 
application of these principles to the arts of design. Inthedialogue between 
Socrates and the sculptor Clito, Socrates concludes, that “ Statuary must 
represent the emotions of the soul by form ;” and in the former part of 
the same dialogue, Parrhasius and Socrates agree, that “ the good and 
evil qualities of the soul may be represented in the figure of man by 
painting.” In the applications from this dialogue to our subject, we 
must remember, philosophy demonstrates that rationality and intelli- 
gence, although connected with animal nature, rises above it, and pro- 
perly exists in a more exalted state. From such contemplations and 
maxims, the ancient artists sublimated the sentiments of their works, 
expressed in the choicest forms of nature ; thus they produced their di- 
vinities, heroes, patriots, and philosophers, adhering to the principle 
of Plato, that “ nothing is beautiful which is not good ;” it was this 
which, in ages of polytheism and idolatry, still continued to enforce a 
popular impression of divine attributes and perfection.’ 


If the ancient sculptors had had nothing but such maxims 
and contemplations as these to assist them in forming their 
statues, they would have been greatly to seck indeed! Take 
these homilies on the Beautiful and the Good, together with 
Euclid’s Elements, into any country town in England, and see 
if you can make a modern Athens of it. The Greek artists did 
not learn to put expression into their works, because Socrates 
had suid, that ‘ statuary must represent the emotions of the soul 
* by form ;’ but he said that they ought to do so, because he had 
seen it done by Phidias and others. It was from the diligent 
study and contemplation of ‘ the choicest forms of nature,’ and 
from the natural love of beauty and grandeur in the human 
breast, and not from ‘ shreds and patches,’ of philosophy, that they 
drew their conceptions of Gods and men. Let us not, however, 
be thought hard on the metaphysics of the ancients : they were 
the first to propose these questions, and to feel the curiosity and 
the earnest desire to know what the beautiful and the good meant. 
If the will was not tantamount to the deed, it was scarcely their 
fault; and perhaps, instead of blaming their partial success, we 
ought rather to take shame to ourselves for the little progress 
we have made, and the dubious light that has been shed upon 
such questions since. If the Professor of Sculpture had sought 
for the principles of beauty in the antique statues, instead of 
the scholia of the commentators, he probably might have found 
it to resolve itself (according, at least, to their peculiar and fa- 
vourite view of it) into a certain symmetry of form, answering 
in a great measure, to harmony of colouring, or of musical 
sounds. We do not here affect to lay down a metaphysical 
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theory, but to criticise an historical fact. We are not bold 
enough to say, that beauty in general depends on a regular gra- 
dation and correspondence of lines, but we may safely assert that 
Grecian beauty does. If we take any beautiful Greek statue, 
we shall find that, seen in profile, the forehead and nose form 
nearly a perpendicular straight line; and that finely turnedat that 
point, the lower part of the face falls by gentle and almost equal 
curves to the chin. The cheek is full and round, and the out- 
line of the side of the face a general sloping line. In front, the 
eyebrows are straight, or gently curved; the eyelids full and round 
to match, answering to that of Belpheebe, in Spenser— 
‘ Upon her eyebrows many Graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows:’ 

The space between the eyebrows is broad, and the two sides 
of the nose straight, and nearly parallel; the nostrils form 
large and distinct curves; the lips are full and even, the cor- 
ners being large; the chin is round, and rather short, forming, 
with the two sides of the face, a regular oval. The opposite 
to this, the Grecian model of beauty, is to be seen in the con- 
tour and features of the African face, where all the lines, in- 
stead of corresponding to, or melting into, one another, in a 
kind of rhythmus of form, are sharp, angular, and at cross pur- 
poses. Where strength and majesty were to be expressed by the 
Greeks, they adopted a greater squareness, but there was the 
same unity and correspondence of outline. Greek grace is har- 
mony of movement. The ideal may be regarded as a certain 
predominant quality or character (this may be ugliness or de- 
formity as well as beauty, as is seen in the forms of fauns and 
satyrs) diffused over all the parts of an object, and carried to the 
utmost pitch, that our acquaintance with visible models, and our 
conception of the imaginary object, will warrant. It is extend- 
ing our impressions farther, raising them higher, than usual, from 
the actual to the possible.* How far we can enlarge our disco- 
veries from the one of these to the other, isa point of some nice- 
ty. In treating on this question, our author thus distinguishes 
the Natural and the Ideal Styles : 

* The Natural Style may be defined thus: a representation of the hu- 
man form, according to the distinction of sex and age, in action or re- 
pose, expressing the affections of the soul. The same words may be 





* Verse and poetry has its source in this principle ; it is the harmony 
of the soul imparted from the strong impulse of pleasure to language and 
to indifferent things ; as a person hearing music walks in a sustained and 
measured step over uneyeu ground. 
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used to define the Ideal Style, but they must be followed by this addi- 
tion—selected from such perfect examples as may excite in our minds a 
conception of the preternatural. By these definitions will be understood 
that the Natural Style is peculiar to humanity, and the Ideal to spiri- 
tuality and divinity.’ 


We should be inclined to say, that the female divinities of 
the ancients were Goddesses because they were ideal, rather 
than that they were ideal because they belonged to the class 
of Goddesses; ‘ By their own beauty were they deified.’ Of 
the difficulty of passing the line that separates the actual from 
the imaginary world, some test may be formed by the sug- 
gestion thrown out a little way back; viz. that the ¢deal is ex- 
emplified in systematizing and enhancing any idea, whether of 
beauty or deformity, as in the case of the fauns and satyrs of an- 
tiquity. The expressing of depravity and grossness is produced 
here by approximating the human face and figure to that of the 
brute; so that the mind runs along this line from one to the 
other, and carries the wished-for resemblance as far as it pleases. 
But here both the extremes are equally well known, equally ob- 
jects of sight and observation ; insomuch that there might be a 
literal substitution of the one for the other ; but in the other case, 
of elevating character and pourtraying Gods as men, one of the 
extremes is missing ; and the combining the two, is combining 
a positive image with an unknown abstraction. To represent 
a Jupiter or Apollo, we take the best species, (as it seems to 
us,) and select the best of that species: how we are to get be- 
yond that best, without any given form or visible image to refer 
to, it is not easy to determine. The ideal, according to Mr 
Flaxman, is ‘ the scale by which to heaven we do ascend ;’ but 
it is a hazardous undertaking to soar above reality, by em- 
bodying an abstraction. If the ancients could have seen the im- 
mortal Gods, with their bodily sense, (as it was said that Jupi- 
ter had revealed himself to Phidias,) they might have been en- 
abled to give some reflection or shadow of their countenances to 
their human likenesses of them: otherwise, poetry and philoso- 
phy lent their light in vain. It is true, we may magnify the hu- 
man figure to any extent we please, for that is a mechanical af- 
fair ; but how we are to add to our ideas of grace or grandeur, 
beyond any thing we have ever seen, merely by contemplating 
grace and grandeur that we have never seen, is quite another 
matter. If we venture beyond the highest point of excellence 
of which we have any example, we quit our hold of the natural, 
without being sure that we have laid our hands on what is truly 
divine; for that has no earthly image or representative—nature 
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is the only rule or § legislator. We may combine existing qua- 
lities, but this must be consistently, that is, such as are found 
combined in nature. Repose was given to the Olympian Jupiter 
to express majesty; because the greatest power was found to 
imply repose, and to produce its effects with the least effort. 
Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, was represented young and 
beautiful ; because wisdom was discovered not to be confined to 
age or ugliness, Not only the individual excellencies, but their 
bond of union, were sanctioned by the testimony of observation 
and experience. Bacchus is represented with full, exuberant 
features, with prominent lips, and a stern brow, as expressing 
a character of plenitude and bounty, and the tamer of savages 
and wild beasts. But this ideal conception is carried to the 
brink; the mould is full, and with a very little more straining, 
it would overflow into caricature and distortion. Mercury has 
wings, which is merely a grotesque and fanciful combination of 
known images. Apollo was described by the poets (if not repre- 
sented by the statuary) with a round jocund face, and golden 
locks, in allusion to the appearance and rays of the sun. This 
was an allegory, and would be soon turned to abuse in sculpture 
or painting. Thus we see how circumscribed and uncertain the 
province of the ideal is, when once it advances from ‘ the most 
* perfect nature to spirituality and divinity.’ We suspect the 
improved Deity often fell short of the heroic original; and the 
Venus was only the most beautiful woman of the time, with 
diminished charms and a finer name added to her. With respect 
to ideal expression, it is superior to common every-day expression, 
no doubt; that is, it must be raised to correspond with lofty 
characters placed in striking situations; but it is tame and feeble 
compared with what those characters would exhibit in the sup- 
posed circumstances. The expressions in the Jncendio del Borgo 
are striking and grand; but could we see the expression of terror 
in the commonest face in real danger of being burnt to death, it 
would put all imaginary expressions to shame and flight. 

Mr Flaxman makes an attempt to vindicate the golden orna- 
ments, and eyes of precious stones, in the ancient statues, as cal- 
culated to add to the awe of the beholder, and inspire a belief in 
their preternatural power. In this point of view, or as a mat- 
ter of religious faith, we are not tenacious on the subject, any 
more than we object to the wonder- working images and moving 
eyes of the patron saints in Popish churches. But the question, 
as it regards the fine arts in general, is curious, and treated at 
some length, and with considerable intricacy and learning, by 
the Lecturer. 


‘ We certainly know,’ he says, ‘ that the arts of painting and sculp« 
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ture are different in their essential properties. Painting exists by co- 
lours only, and form is the peculiarity of sculpture ; but there is a prin- 
ciple common to both, in which both are united, and without which 
neither can exist—and this is drawing ; and in the union of light, sha- 
dow, and colour, sculpture may be seen more advantageously by the 
chill light of a winter’s day, or the warmer tints of a midsummer’s sun, 
according to the solemnity or cheerfulness of the subject. These posi- 
tions will be generally agreed to; but the question before us is, “ How 
far was Phidias successful in adding colours to the sculpture of the 
Athenian Minerva, and the Olympian Jupiter ?”—which examples were 
followed by succeeding artists. 

‘ We have all been struck by the resemblance of figures in coloured 
wax-work to persons in fits, and therefore such a representation is par- 
ticularly proper for the similitude of persons in fits, or the deceased: but 
the Olympian Jupiter and the Athenian Minerva were intended to re- 
present those who were superior to death and disease. They were be- 
lieved immortal, and therefore the stillness of these statues, having the 
colouring of life, during the time the spectator viewed them, would ap- 
pear divinity in awful abstraction or repose. Their stupendous size alone 
was preternatural ; and the colouring of life without motion increased the 
sublimity of the statue and the terror of the pious beholder. The effect 
of the materials which composed these statues has also been questioned. 
‘The statues themselves (according to the information of Aristotle, in 
his book concerning the world) were made of stone, covered with plates 
of ivory, so fitted together, that at the distance requisite for seeing 
them, they appeared one mass of ivory, which has much the tint of de- 
licate flesh. The ornaments and garments were enriched with gold, 
coloured metals, and precious stones. 

‘ Gold ornaments on ivory are equally splendid and harmonious, and 
in such colossal forms must have added a dazzling glory, like electric 
fluid running over the surface: the figure, character, and splendour 
must have had the appearance of an immortal vision in the eyes of the 
votary. 

‘ But let us attend to the judgment passed on these by the ancients : 
we have already quoted Quintilian, who says, “ they appear to have add- 
ed something to religion, the work was so worthy of the divinity.” Plato 
says, “ the eyes of Minerva were of precious stones,” and immediately 
adds, “ Phidias was skilful in beauty.” Aristotle calls him “ the wise 
sculptor.” An opinion prevailed that Jupiter had revealed himself to 
Phidias ; and the statue is said to have been touched with lightning in 
approbation of the work. After these testimonies, there seems no doubt 
remaining of the effect produced by these coloured statues; but the 
very reasons that prove that colours in sculpture may have the effect of 
supernatural vision, fits, or death, prove at the same time that such prac- 
tice is utterly meager for the general representation of the human 
figure: because, as the tints of carnation in nature are consequences of 
curculation, wherever the colour of flesh is seen without motion, it resem- 
bles only death, or a suspension of the vital powers. 

‘ Let not this application of colours, however, in the instances of the 
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Jupiter and Minerva, be considered as a mere arbitrary decision of choice 
or taste in the sculptor, to render his work agreeable in the eyes of the 
beholder. It was produced by a much higher motive. It was the de- 
sire of rendering these stupendous forms* living and intelligent to the 
astonished gaze of the votary, and to confound the sceptical by a flash 
of conviction, that something of divinity resided in the statues them- 
selves. 

‘ The practice of painting sculpture seems to have been common to 
most countries, particularly in the early and barbarous states of society. 
But whether we look on the idols of the South Seas, the Etruscan paint- 
ed sculpture and ¢erra-cotia monuments, or the recumbent coloured sta- 
tues on tombs of the middle ages, we shall generally find the practice 
has been employed to enforce superstition, or preserve an exact simili- 
tude of the deceased. 

‘ These, however, are in themselves perverted purposes. The real 
ends of painting, sculpture, and all the other arts, are to elevate the mind 
to the contemplation of truth, to give the judgment a rational determi- 
nation, and to represent such of our fellow-men as have been benefactors 
to society, not in the deplorable and fallen state of a lifeless and moul- 
dering corpse, but in the full vigour of their faculties when living, or in 
something corresponding to the state of the good received among the 
just made perfect.’ 

All this may be very true and very fine; what the greater 
part of it has to do with the colouring of statues, we are at a loss 
to comprehend. Whenever Mr Flaxman gives a reason, it usu- 
ally makes against himself; but his faith in his conclusion is 
proof against contradiction. He says, that adding flesh-colour 
to statues gives an appearance of death to them, because the colour 
of life without motion argues a suspension of the vital powers. The 
same might be said of pictures which have colour without mo- 
tion; but who would contend, that because a chalk-drawing has 
the tints of flesh (denoting circulation) superadded to it, this 
gives it the appearance of a person in fits, or of death ? On the 
contrary, Sir Joshua Reynolds makes it an objection to coloured 
statues, that, as well as wax-work, they were too much like life. 
This was always the scope and ‘ but-end’ of his theories and 
rules on art, that it should avoid coming in too close contact with 
nature. Still we are not sure that this is not the true reason, 
viz. that the imitation ought not to amount to a deception, nor 
be effected by gross or identical means. We certainly hate all 
wax-work, of whatever description ; and the idea of colouring a 
statue gives us a nausea; but as is the case with most bigoted 
people, the clearness of our reasoning does not keep pace with 





* It does not appear that the general form was coloured, as Mr Flax- 
man seems to argue, 
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the strength of our prejudices. It is easy to repeat that the ob- 
ject of painting is colour and form, while the object of sculpture 
is form alone; and to ring the changes on the purity, the seve- 
rity, the abstract truth of sculpture. The question returns as 
before ; Why should sculpture be more pure, more severe, more 
abstracted, than any thing else? The only clew we can suggest 
is, that from the immense pains bestowed in sculpture on mere 
form, or in giving solidity and permanence, this predominant feel- 
ing becomes an exclusive and unsociable one, and the mind re- 
jects every addition of a more fleeting or superficial kind as an 
excrescence and an impertinence. The form is hewn out of the 
solid rock; to tint and daub it over with a flimsy, perishable sub- 
stance, is a mockery and a desecration, where the work itself is 
likely to last for ever. A statue is the utmost possible develope- 
ment of form; and that on which the whole powers and faculties 
of the artist have been bent: It has a right then, by the laws of 
intellectual creation, to stand alone in that simplicity and unsul- 
lied nakedness in which it has been wrought. Tangible form 
(the primary idea) is blind, averse tocolour. A statue, if it were 
coloured at all, ought to be inlaid, that is, done in mosaic, where 
the colour would be part of the solid materials. But this would 
be an undertaking beyond human strength. Where art has per- 
formed all that it can do, why require it to begin its task again ? 
Or if the addition is to be made carelessly and slightly, it is 
unworthy of the subject. Colour is at best the mask of form: 
paint on a statue is like paint ona real face,—it is not of a piece 
with the work, it does not belong to the face, and justly obtains 
the epithet of meretricious. 

Mr Flaxman, in comparing the progress of ancient and mo- 
dern sculpture, does not shrink from doing justice to the latter. 
He gives the preference to scriptural over classical subjects ; 
and, in one passage, seems half inclined to turn short round 
on the Greek mythology and morality, and to treat all those 
Heathen Gods and Goddesses as a set of very improper peo- 
ple :—as to the Roman bas-reliefs, triumphs, and processions, 
he dismisses them as no better than so many ‘ vulgar, military 
‘ gazettes.’ He, with due doubt and deference, places Michael 
Angelo almost above the ancients. His statues will not bear 
out this claim; and we have no sufficient means of judging of 
their paintings. In his separate groups and figures in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, there is, we indeed think, a conscious vastness of 
purpose, a mighty movement, like the breath of Creation upon 
the waters, that we see in no other works, ancient or mo- 
dern. The forms of his Prophets and Sibyls are like moulds of 
thought. Mr Flaxman isalso strenuous in his praises of the Last 
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Judgment ; but on that we shall be silent, as we are not converts 
to his opinion. Michael Angelo’s David and Bacchus, done when 
he was young, are clumsy and unmeaning; even the grandeur 
of his Moses is confined to the horns and beard. The only 
works of his in sculpture which sustain Mr Flaxman’s praise, 
are those in the chapel of Lorenzo de Medici at Florence ; 
and these are of undoubted force and beauty. 

We shall conclude our extracts with a description of Pisa, the 
second birth-place of art in modern times; and in speaking of 
which, the learned Lecturer has indulged a vein of melancholy 
enthusiasm, which has the more striking effect as it is rare with 
him. 

‘The Cathedral of Pisa, built by Buskettus, an architect from Duli- 
chium, was the second sacred edifice (St Mark’s, in Venice, being the 
first) raised after the destruction of the Roman power in Italy. It has 
received the honour of being allowed by posterity to have taken the lead 
in restoring art ; and indeed the traveller, on entering the city gates, is 
astonished by a scene of architectural magnificence and singularity not 
to be equalled in the world. Four stupendous structures of white 
marble in one group—the solemn Cathedral, in the general paral- 
lelogram of its form, resembling an ancient temple, which unites and 
simplifies the arched divisions of its exterior ; the Baptistry, a circular 
building, surrounded with arches and columns, crowned with niches, 
statues, and pinnacles, rising to an apex in the centre, terminated by a 
statue of the Baptist ; the Falling Tower, which is thirteen feet out of 
the perpendicular, a most elegant cylinder, raised by eight rows of co- 
lumns surmounting each other, and surrounding ‘a staircase; the Ce« 
metery, a long square corridor, 400 by 200 feet, containing the inge- 
nious works of the improvers of painting down to the sixteenth century. 
This extraordinary scene, in the evening of a summer's day, with a 
splendid red sun setting in a dark-blue sky, the full moon rising in the 
opposite side, over a city nearly deserted, affects the beholder’s mind with 
such a sensation of magnificence, solitude, and wonder, that he scarcely 
knows whether he is in this world or not.’ 

After the glossiness, and splendour, and gorgeous perfection of 
Grecian art, the whole seems to sink into littleness and insignifi- 
cance, compared with the interest we feel in the period of its resto- 
ration, and in the rude, but mighty efforts, it made to reach to its 
former height and grandeur ;—with more anxious thoughts, and 
with a more fearful experience to warn it—with the ruins of the 
old world crumbling around it, and the new one emerging out of 
the gloom of Gothic barbarism and ignorance—taught to look 
from the outspread map of time and change beyond it—and if less 
critical in nearer objects, commanding a loftier and more ex- 
tended range, like the bursting the bands of death asunder, or 
the first dawn of light and peace after darkness and the tempest ! 
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Art. XIV.—1. Ldrbok i Kemien. Af Dr J. Jac, Berzerivs, 
Chemiz Professor vid Carolinska, Medico-Chirurgiska Insti- 
tuteti Stockholm, &c. Stockholm, 181'7—1828. 
2. Elements of Practical Chemistry ; comprising a Series of Ex- 
periments in every Department of Chemistry, with Directions 
Sor performing them. By Davin Boswe.i Reip. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1829. 










































HEMISTRY, in a historical point of view, stands quite isolated 
from the other sciences, It began with pretensions of the 
most arrogant kind, affirming that it was capable of pointing out 
a method of- changing the baser metals into gold. When this 
curious fancy started into existence is not accurately known. 
Suidas, who lived in the tenth century, informs us in his Lexicon, 
that Chemistry (xxux) is the art of making gold and silver ; and that 
many books on it existed in Egypt during the reign of Diocle- 
tian, who ordered them to be collected together and burnt, 
because he was afraid that the Egyptians, by means of them, 
might become rich, and be induced by their wealth to rebel 
against the Romans. If we believe the same writer, the golden 
Jleece, in search of which Jason and the Argonauts went, was 
nothing else than a book bound in sheep-skin, which taught the 
art of making gold. 

These passages of Suidas (and they are the earliest we have 
met with) show sufficiently that, in the tenth century, Che- 
mistry meant the art of making gold. Suidas believed, (and 
probably this was the general opinion of the time,) that it was 
well known to the Egyptians during the reign ef Diocletian. 
He even affirms, as just mentioned, that a book on it existed at 
the period of the Argonautic expedition, or about 1225 years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. Indeed, it was maintained by 
the Alchymists, that Chemistry was invented by Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, who is considered by Olaus Borrichius as the same with 
Canaan, the son of Ham, and grandson of Noah. He is said to have 
engraven the details of the science upon certain pillars, which 
were left in the custody of the Egyptian priests. But the 
silence of Herodotus respecting any such chemical pillars, is a 
sufficient proof that in his time they did not exist. Albertus 
Magnus, indeed, informs us, that the method of making the 
philosopher’s stone, was engraven by Hermes upon an emerald 
tablet, which was buried in his tomb, and taken up again by 
order of Alexander the Great; and a copy of this fabulous 
tablet has been inserted by Mangetus in the first volume of his 
Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa. 
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In the fourth volume of the Theatricum Chemicum, there is a 
treatise by Hermes Trismegistus, entitled Zractatus Aureus de 
Lapidis Physici Secreto. It is divided into seven chapters, and 
every paragraph is illustrated at considerable length by some 
anonymous commentator. This tract is a curiosity of its kind. 
The style is alchymistical, and therefore obscure, or rather unin- 
telligible. But there are evident allusions in it to the literature 
of the Greeks, and we see clearly enough that the author was 
an orthodox Christian. The tract is obviously a forgery of 
some alchymist of the fifteenth century, the great period of alchy- 
mistical imposture. 

Moses is quoted as an evidence of the chemical skill of the 
Egyptians. Moses took the golden calf and burnt it in the fire, 
and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it.—(Exodus, 32, 20.) 
Now gold is so ductile that it is very difficult to grind it to pow- 
der, and it is still more difficult to dissolve it in water. Here is 
an exploit which the greatest chemists of the present day could 
not do more than perform—a sufficient proof of the scientific 
skill of Moses, and consequently of the Egyptians, from whom 
he drew his knowledge. But there seems no reason for belie- 
ving that Moses possessed any chemical knowledge whatever. 
He broke the calf in pieces, and reduced it to as small fragments 
as he could; these he threw into water, and made the Israelites 
drink of that liquid. We are sure that the gold was not dis- 
solved in the water, because gold, in a state of solution, is one 
of the most virulent of poisons, and could not, therefore, have 
been administered to the Israelites with impunity. 

But though the time at which the alchymistical opinions ori- 
ginated be unknown, we have ample evidence that in the tenth 
century they were universally entertained; and that, from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, the term Chemistry, was syno- 
nymous with the art of making the philosopher’s stone. 

So much importance having been attached to Chemistry, and 
so much power conceded to the skilful practitioner of it, we 
need not be surprised that it began to be believed, that by means 
of the alembic and the crucible, remedies might be prepared 
possessed of the mostsovereign virtues,—capable of curing all dis- 
eases, and even of restoring old age to the state of youth. When 
this opinion originated we do not know; but the first person 
who devoted himself to the preparation of chemical medicines 
seems to have been Basil Valentine, who is said by Van Hel- 
mont to have been a Benedictine monk at Erfurt, and to have 
lived about the beginning of the fifteenth century. His Currus 
triumphalis Antimonii, which was translated out of the original 
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German into Latin by Kirkringius, is a work of uncommon 
merit, infinitely superior to the alchymistical jargon of the age 
in which the author wrote. In this work he teaches the method 
of preparing antimonial medicines, which Basil extols as of the 
most undoubted efficacy. Van Helmont informs us, that Para- 
celsus, who appeared like a meteor towards the conclusion of 
the fifteenth century, borrowed most of his opinions, both che- 
mical and medical, from Basil Valentine; though he was not 
candid enough to acknowledge the source from which he drew 
them. The prodigious activity of Paracelsus, the arrogance of 
his style, the scurrility of his invectives, and even his reveries 
and absurdities, contributed to procure him a reputation, which 
was altogether unrivalled during his own lifetime. And as he 
was a zealous cultivator of Chemistry, and extolled chemical 
medicines to the skies, he threw a lustre upon the science of 
which it was before destitute; and this must have contributed, 
in no common degree, to increase the number of chemical medi- 
cines and chemical physicians. The invectives of Paracelsus 
against Galen and Avicenna, and their adherents and disciples, 
scurrilous and absurd as they are, were probably necessary to 
rouse the attention of mankind, and to induce medical men to 
abandon the jargon of the schools, and to apply themselves to 
anatomy and chemistry; the only true foundations on which a 
rational medical practice can be built. 

The best edition of the works of Paracelsus was published at 
Geneva, 1658, in three large folio volumes; the first contain- 
ing the medical treatises, the second the chemical, and the third 
the surgical. Paracelsus gives, at great length, his views of the 
origin and causes of diseases, and the proper mode of curing 
them, not sparing his invectives and coarse sarcasms against his 
Galenical contemporaries. His opinions, as far as they are in- 
telligible, are quite inconsistent with each other. Nothing can 
give us a more contemptible idea of the state of medicine in the 
sixteenth century, than the knowledge, that the writings of 
Paracelsus constitute an important era in its progress. Astro- 
logy, alchymy, and the most abject superstition, form an 
essential part of his materia medica. He is not sparing in his 
recipes; and dried toads, frogs, serpents, mummies, scarabzi, 
the dung of pigeons, of dogs, and even still more disgusting pre- 
parations, figure among the most efficacious of his remedies. 
His formulas are excessively complicated, and consist of a far- 
rago of substances for the most part inert; but we frequently 
find some one substance, to which the medical reputation which 
he acquired was probably owing: opium, in some form or other, 
enters into most of his formule, and he seems to have depended 
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chiefly on it. By it he attempted to cure the gout. His aurum 
potabile contained no gold; but it owed its value, so far as it 
possessed any, to the tincture of opium, with which it was mixed. 
If we compare the formule of Paracelsus with those of Boyle, 
published a century and a half later, we will not have much 
cause to boast of the superiority of the nostrums of our own 
countryman, above those of the Basil professor. 

The second volume of Paracelsus’ works contains his chemi- 
cal and philosophical treatises, in'718 closely-printed folio pages. 
His chemical writings are decidedly the best part of his works, 
and show clearly that his knowledge of chemistry was at least 
equal to that of any of his contemporaries. We consider his 
treatise on Minerals as the most curious of all his works. It 
contains a list of the mineral substances with which he was ac- 
quainted. This very meagre list, had we room to insert it, 
would probably excite as much surprise in the minds of our 
readers, as it did in our own the first time that we perused it. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth century constitute the golden 
age of the mathematics, and the sciences depending on calcula- 
tion ; likewise of anatomy ; and much attention was paid to ex- 
perimental investigations. Chemistry, crude as it was, and un- 
certain as was its object, could not but benefit by the rapid 
improvements that were taking place in every other branch of 
science. Bacon explained the true method of investigating na- 
ture by induction, and pointed out the importance which che- 
mistry would acquire, so soon as its cultivators endeavoured to 
increase their knowledge by this novum organum. Boyle was 
the first person who really attempted to prosecute experimental 
chemistry, and to apply inductive reasoning to the facts which 
he could collect. He called in question the received doctrine of 
Basil Valentine, and Paracelsus, that all substances are compo- 
sed of salt, sulphur, and mercury; and seemed disposed to re- 
ject the whole of the dogmas of his predecessors. 

The writings of Boyle, joined to those of Hooke and Newton, 
put an end to alchymy, at least in Great Britain. But the be- 
lief in the value of chemical medicines continued to gather 
strength, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the regu- 
lar physicians of the time. It was about this period that the 
celebrated sect of Chemical Physicians was in its most flourish- 
ing state. Paracelsus may be considered as in some measure its 
founder. For his physiological opinions, so far as they are in- 
telligible, have an evident leaning to the doctrines of chemistry. 
But his crude statements were greatly modified and improved 
by Van Helmont, whose chemical discoveries were numerous 
and important, and whose physiological theories, considering 
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the state of medicine when he wrote, are far from contemptible. 
But De le Boé Sylvius, appointed Professor of Medicine at Ley- 
den in 1658, first reduced chemical medicine into a system, by 
explaining all the functions upon chemical principles. He was 
the most popular of professors, Boerhaave alone excepted, and 
crowds of students flocked to Leyden to imbibe his chemical 
doctrines. 

Chemistry, as a science, contained at that time little more 
than the term fermentation, and the belief in a violent hostility 
perpetually existing between acid and alkali. It was by ferment- 
ation, and by the quarrels and alternate victories of acid and 
alkali, that the pathology and nature of diseases were explained 
by Sylvius. It is impossible to conceive a greater bundle of ab- 
surdities, or a more erroneous or dangerous practice, than those 
maintained and followed by the chemical physicians; though 
the mathematical physicians, who flourished at the same time, 
were not much behind them in error and absurdity. These two 
sects gradually destroyed each other ; and after the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century had elapsed, very few supporters of 
the chemical physiology of Sylvius existed. 

But though chemical theory was gradually expelled from the 
medical schools, the chemical remedies, which had been intro- 
duced, did not lose their estimation. Indeed, numerous and 
most laborious processes had been undertaken in order to in- 
crease the number, and improve the value, of chemical medi- 
cines. 

Thus, about the year 1730, chemistry came to be considered, 
by the public in general, as nothing else than the art of prepa- 
ring medicines. The pharmacopeeia constituted the codex of the 
chemist ; and the object of the student was to acquire the art of 
preparing all the medicines contained in the pharmacopeeia, or 
to contrive new, safer, and more efficacious remedies, than those 
already known. Hence the reason why it constituted an essen- 
tial part of every medical education. The business of the Pro- 
fessors of Chemistry was to teach medical students the method 
of preparing the chemical medicines, which they were to employ 
when they entered upon practice. Since that time, a revolution 
has taken place both in chemistry and pharmacy ; yet the regu- 
lations laid down, when both of these branches of science were in 
their infancy, continue, in this country, to bind both the profess- 
ors and the students. Medical men do not now prepare their 
own medicines. Pharmacy has become a separate art, or trade, 
which those only who are practically initiated in it are compe- 
tent to carry on. Medicines, in consequence, are both better 
prepared, and obtained at a cheaper rate, than they would be if 
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every medical man prepared them for himself. It is necessary 
that the student should know the nature and properties of the 
medicines which he is to employ. These are, or ought to be, 
taught by the Professors of Materia Medica. But there is no ab- 
solute necessity for his knowing the minutiz of the processes by 
which these medicines are prepared, any more than there is for 
the shoemaker to be thoroughly initiated into the craft of the 
tanner, before he can cut his leather, and convert it into shoes. 
The business of the Professor of Chemistry is, or ought to be, of 
a much more important nature. And when he is obliged to mix 
pharmaceutical formule with his chemical prelections, he is act- 
ing precisely as if he were to terminate his lectures on iron and 
steel, with a minute account of the different varieties of horse- 
shoes, locks, keys, grates, shovels, spades, pickaxes, hammers, 
and all the other numerous utensils constructed of this indispen- 
sable metal. 

In this country, chemistry continued to be considered as near- 
ly synonymous with pharmacy, till Dr Cullen began his memo- 
rable career in the College of Glasgow, in 1746. He had viewed 
chemistry with the enlarged eye of a philosopher, and was 
aware of the importance which it would assume, as soon as it 
was properly cultivated. He anticipated the splendid career 
which future chemists would run, and the celebrity which would 
be attached to their names; and had formed the resolution of 
devoting himself to it as the most promising of all the sciences. 
Though Cullen did not adhere to these early resolutions, but 
afterwards abandoned chemistry for medicine, to which his 
genius was probably better suited, yet he had the merit of giving 
a beginning to philosophical chemistry in Great Britain. It was 
by his lectures that the taste of Dr Black for chemistry was first 
formed. Dr Black succeeded Cullen, first in Glasgow, and af- 
terwards in Edinburgh; and there can be no doubt that it was 
Dr Black’s lectures which fed the flame that Dr Cullen had 
kindled. 

Dr Black’s two great discoveries—the doctrine of latent heat, 
and the composition of limestone—led the way to a general in- 
vestigation of the effects of heat, and to the discovery and de- 
scription of the different gases. Mr Cavendish and Dr Priest- 
ley, indeed, to whom we owe so much for their discoveries re- 
specting the gases, were neither of them pupils of Dr Black. 
Yet it was undoubtedly his discoveries respecting lime and mag- 
nesia, which drew their attention to the subjects which they un- 
dertook to investigate. Both Dr Irvine and Dr Crawford, who 
distinguished themselves so much on the subject of heat, were 
pupils of Dr Black. And the particular departments of the sub- 
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ject which they chose to investigate, had been, in some measure, 
suggested by Dr Black’s theory of latent heat. 

Thus, about the middle of the eighteenth century, chemistry 
shook off the trammels of pharmacy, and began to aim at the 
rank of an independent science. At first her steps were slow 
and hesitating. The dogmas of the alchymists still clung to her 
like fetters, and damped all her energies. Beccher and Stahl 
had forged new chains by their ingenious theory of combustion, 
which was gradually adopted as a first principle, and became the 
Confession of Faith of the chemists who succeeded them. 

The object of chemistry, as soon as it became truly a science, 
was twofold. Ist, To investigate all the effects of heat, and, if 
possible, to ascertain the nature of this powerful, but myste- 
rious agent : 2d, To determine the constituents of all the bodies 
in nature, and make out the number and properties of all the 
simple bodies which enter into their composition. 

1. It was in Great Britain that heat began to be studied as a 
science. Boyle and Boerhaave, indeed, had laid a kind of found- 
ation ; but it was to the two remarkable facts pointed out by Dr 
Black, that we are chiefly indebted for the structure that has 
since been reared. He observed, that, when a solid body be- 
comes a fluid, or when a liquid body is converted into vapour, 
a great deal of heat is absorbed, which is not indicated by the 
thermometer, and which, therefore, he called Jatent. It had been 
always known, that when heat is thrown into a body, its temper- 
ature rises. And Boerhaave had concluded from an experiment 
of Fahrenheit, made at his request, and which he minutely de- 
scribes, that bodies experience the same increase of temperature 
when equal quantities of heat are thrown into them. But Dr 
Black drew, from this experiment, exactly the opposite conclu- 
sion, and showed from it, that the same quantity of heat has 
thirty times as much effect in elevating the temperature of mer- 
cury, as it has upon the same weight of water. This subject 
was prosecuted by Dr Irvine and Dr Crawford, who proved, 
that every substance in nature has a specific heat of its own. It 
was from this property of bodies that Dr Crawford deduced his 
celebrated theory of animal heat. Mr Watt also investigated 
several important facts respecting heat, with his accustomed ge- 
nius and precision. 

M. Wilcke, who was Secretary to the Stockholm Academy, 
published, in its Memoirs for 1772, (just ten years after Black’s 
discovery of latent heat,) a curious paper on the quantity of heat 
absorbed by snow when it melts. Whether he had derived his 
first notions of the subject from Dr Black, does not appear ; 
though it is more than probable that he did. In these Memoirs 
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for 1781, he published a very beautiful set of experiments, by 
which he investigated the specific heat of ten metals, and like- 
wise of agate and glass. ‘This was about nineteen years after 
the investigations above mentioned had been begun in Scot- 
land: the publication of the interesting paper on the same sub- 
ject by Lavoisier and Leplace, was about two years later. There 
can be no doubt that Lavoisier was well acquainted with what 
had already been done in Great Britain; though he makes no 
allusion whatever either to Dr Black, Dr Irvine, or Dr Craw- 
ford. This is the more remarkable, because Lavoisier was in the 
habit of giving a history of what had been previously done upon 
the particular subject which he was investigating. 

Since the commencement of the present century, various 
other branches of the science of heat have been successfully cul- 
tivated. We may mention the radiation of heat, so much eluci- 
dated by the sagacity of Professor Leslie; the nature of vapour, 
and the laws of evaporation, and the elasticity of elastic fluids, 
investigated by Dalton and Gay-Lussac ; the laws of cooling, de- 
termined by Coulomb and Petit ; the specific heat of gases and 
vapours; the conduction of heat through solids and fluids, the 
theory of dew, &c. But little or no progress has been yet made 
in ascertaining the nature of heat, or determining whether it be 
a substance or a quality. 

2. It had been early observed, that many of the substances 
most familiar to us are not simples, but compounds. Saltpe- 
tre, for example, is formed by the union of nitric acid and 
potash with each other in definite proportions. Nothing can 
be more unlike than the properties of saltpetre, and of the two 
substances of which it is composed. It is a cooling bitter-tasted 
salt, forming six-sided transparent prisms, and having no violent 
action on animal or vegetable substances; while nitric acid and 
potash are both of them exceedingly corrosive, destroying at once 
the texture of most animal and vegetable substances. Chemists 
endeavoured to determine, by experiment, what substances are 
simple and what compound; to make out a list of all the simple 
bodies,—to detect their properties, and to ascertain of what sim- 
ple bodies every compound substance is constituted. 

When Dr Cullen began his chemical career in 1746, the 
number of salts known scarcely amounted to twenty, and of these 
there was not one whose constituents had been accurately made 
out. The salts at present known constitute many thousands ; 
and a vast number of them have been investigated with com- 
plete accuracy. The other departments of chemistry are not less 
prolific. There are a great many thousand compounds in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, which admit of, and 
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which require, minute and accurate investigation and analysis. 
Here was an inexhaustible field, which it was the business of 
chemists to cultivate. But before mankind could derive much 
valuable fruit from their labours, Methods of Analysis had to be 
invented to enable them to separate the constituents of com- 
pound bodies from each other; and Processes had to be contrived 
by means of which the simple substances could be obtained each 
in an isolated state, and so pure that their properties could be 
accurately determined. 

But at that time the minds of chemists were bound down by the 
phlogistic theory of Beccherand Stahl, which prevented them from 
reasoning justly, and of consequence from experimenting accu- 
rately. Till they were freed from this intolerable burden, great pro- 
gress in the prosecution of so extensive a science could not be 
expected. The number of original thinkers is exceedingly small. 
In religion, in morals, in politics, and even in science, the gene- 
rality of mankind are satisfied with the notions which they have 
imbibed in their infancy. The opinions in which they have been 
educated become consecrated from that very circumstance. How 
absurd soever they may be in reality, they cease to be so in their 
eyes; because they have been accustomed to consider them as 
first principles which they are not at liberty to reject, or even 
to call in question. Chemists had been brought up with a be- 
lief in the theory of Stahl, and with the habit of viewing it with 
something like religious veneration. According to Stahl, com- 
bustible bodies are compounds, one of their constituents being 
phlogiston,—a principle common to them all. During combus- 
tion, the phlogiston makes its escape, and the other constituents 
remain behind. Thus, when zinc is heated to redness, it burns 
with a lively white flame, and a great quantity of a light white 
tasteless powder remains behind. This shows, according to Stahl, 
that zinc is a compound of this white matter (calx of zinc) and 
phlogiston. Accordingly, to produce zine again we have only 
to unite the calx of zine with a sufficient quantity of phlogiston. 
Now, it happens, that all the simple bodies are capable of under- 
going combustion, or at least of some analogous process. All the 
simple substances, according to Stahl’s theory, are compounds, 
and they all contain a common principle, phlogiston. It was re- 
quisite to examine the truth of this opinion with impartiality, 
before any real progress could be made in the difficult art of 
analysis. 

All metals, according to the Stahlian theory, are compounds 
of a calx and phlogiston ; and when a metal is burnt, the phlo- 
giston flies off, und the calx remains. Now it was very early 
discovered, that when a metal has undergone combustion, the 
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calx which remains is heavier than the metal was before it was 
burnt. If 424 grains of zinc be burnt, the residuary calx will 
weigh 524 grains. When we heat 72} grains of tin in the same 
way, the weight becomes 824 grains. This last fact was ob- 
served by Boyle, who concluded from it, that fire may be fixed 
in bodies, and that fire is not destitute of weight. But after 
the discoveries of Dr Black and others, this opinion became 
untenable. Did chemists in consequence give up the doctrine 
of phlogiston ? No: they refined upon it, and deduced from this 
and other similar facts, the conclusion, that phlogiston is not 
merely destitute of weight, but actually endowed with a prin- 
ciple of levity. The palpable inconsistency between this opi- 
nion and the admitted fact, that phlogiston possesses the pro- 
perty of combining with the calxes of metals, and of remaining 
united to them, did not appear to have struck them. To say 
that a body is destitute of weight, or possessed of levity, is the 
same thing as to say that it does not attract, or that it repels, pon- 
derable bodies. But if so, how comes it to combine with sub- 
stances for which it has, not only no attraction, but actually a 
repulsion ? 

These difficulties and inconsistencies had no effect upon the 
chemical theories of the time. Even the necessity of air for the 
support of combustion, which had been always known, and which 
had induced Dr Hooke to form a very different theory of com- 
bustion, was either neglected or explained away. 

The overturning of the Stahlian theory was reserved for La- 
voisier, who performed it after a most laborious investigation, 
which occupied him ten years. He demonstrated that combus- 
tion is not a decomposition, as had been hitherto supposed, but a 
combination. In common cases, the combustible unites with 
oxygen, one of the two constituents of common air. Hence the 
necessity of air for combustion, and hence the reason why the 
product of combustion is heavier than the combustible from 
which it was formed. Lavoisier availed himself of the numerous 
and important discoveries of Cavendish, Priestley, and Scheele, 
which he verified; while his own experiments were conducted 
with a degree of care and precision, and at an expense, hitherto 
unknown. He demonstrated that charcoal, when burnt, combines 
with oxygen, and is converted into carbonic acid; that sulphur, 
by uniting to oxygen, becomes sulphurous acid; and that the 
calces of mercury, iron, and tin, and all the metallic calces, are 
combinations of the respective metals and oxygens. And Mr 
Cavendish showed that hydrogen, when burnt, unites to oxygen, 
and becomes water ; and that azote, by uniting to oxygen, be- 
comes nitric acid. 
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Any person, who is not aware of the hold which favourite 
systems have upon men of science, as well as the vulgar, would 
be surprised that Lavoisier’s Papers, numerous and conclusive 
as they are, produced so little effect upon his contemporaries. 
He experimented, and demonstrated, and published for ten 
years, without making a single convert. Every chemist op- 
posed him in every country. And it is humiliating to be obliged 
to acknowledge, that his final success was not owing so much to 
the goodness of his cause, as to his address in enlisting the va- 
nity and nationality of his countrymen on his side. The older 
chemists, indeed, in every country (with a few remarkable ex- 
ceptions) continued to the last faithful to the doctrine of phlo- 
giston ; but the young men in every nation embraced the new 
doctrines of the French chemist. 

Thus Lavoisier had the rare merit of completely eradicating 
the leaven of alchymy, which, till his time, continuing kneaded 
with chemistry, had polluted the whole mass. He set the votaries 
of the science at complete liberty ; the materials for thinking and 
experimenting were laid before them; and they were enabled to 
exercise their own judgments, without being insensibly warped 
by preconceived opinions. This was the service which Lavoisier 
performed; and it was one of the most important description. 
Most of his peculiar theories and opinions, plausible and sedu- 
cing as they were, have been subsequently shown to be errone- 
ous. But the sweeping away of all old prejudices and trammels 
immediately produced, and still continues to produce, the most 
important effects. The number of working chemists was greatly 
multiplied, and their activity proportionally increased ; the me- 
thod of investigating nature became better understood, and the 
science was augmented by a thousand rills flowing into it from 
as many different quarters. 

It was only after the demolition of the Stahlian theory, that 
accurate rules for investigating the constitution of compound 
bodies could be devised. Margraaf had, indeed, begun the in- 
vestigation about the middle of the last century, and had made 
analyses, which, considered as first attempts, were by no ‘means 
contemptible. About twenty years later, Bergman devoted the 
whole of his attention to the improvement of the analytical art. 
He examined various mineral waters, and gave a minute detail 
of the methods by which he determined the constituents of each. 
He attempted to analyse the precious stones, and drew up a set 
of rules for analysing mineral bodies in general. So much con- 
fidence was placed in his accuracy, that his determinations of the 
composition of salts were long taken as the data from which 
chemists calculated the results of their analyses, About the same 
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time, Scheele applied his wonderful powers to the same subject; 
and the skill with which he investigated the constitution of se- 
veral bodies till then unknown, is truly astonishing. 

But it was Klaproth who first reduced the art of analysis to 
general principles, and who laid such a great number of examples 
before the public, that others were enabled, by studying his wri- 
tings, toacquire the same kind of skill. It was thus that themethods 
of analysis became generally known. In the six volumes of his 
Beitrage, he has given a minute detail of no fewer than 374 dif- 
ferent analyses, mostly of mineral substances; though vegetable, 
and even animal substances, were not entirely neglected by him. 
Next to Klaproth, analytical chemistry is most indebted to 
Vauquelin. He was led early to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject from his connexion with the School of Mines, ‘and the 
great number of minerals which were in consequence referred 
to him for chemical investigation. He systematized the art of 
analysis, and published a minute detail of the methods which 
he followed. This art is also indebted to Dr Wollaston, 
for several important improvements. He brought platinum 
vessels into general use, without which, accurate experimenting 
would be nearly impossible. He introduced the method of ex- 
perimenting upon a small scale, which not only saves much time 
and expense, but is much more accurate than the old way of 
working upon large quantities. 

Meanwhile, another branch of analysis was proceeding with 
alacrity, and the fixed alkalies and earths, hitherto deemed simple, 
were shown to be compounds of oxygen and metals. For this 
purpose the Voltaic battery was employed by Davy, who ren- 
dered his name immortal by a brilliant train of most important 
discoveries. With these commenced a new and more accurate 
era of experimenting; and the nature and properties of the 
various simple substances, and their numerous compounds, were 
investigated with much zeal, sagacity, and success. Davy and 
Gay-Lussac were the most conspicuous and successful in the 
new career which the former opened. 

In the year 1792, Richter published at Breslau a small vo- 
lume, entitled, Elements of Stochiometry, or the Geometry of 
the Chemical Elements. This was continued in 1'793 and 1794; 
and afterwards at various intervals, under another name, till 
the year 1802. These publications, owing, probably, to the little 
attraction in the style—to the mathematical calculations with 
which they are interspersed—and to the want of rigid accuracy 
in the experiments, drew but little attention from chemists. 
Berthollet, indeed, speaks of the opinions of Richter with appro- 
bationin his Chemical Statics; but probably he was not aware 
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that they were inconsistent with his own views respecting the 
nature of chemical attraction. Richter had observed, that when 
two salts, capable of mutually decomposing each other, are mixed 
together, the two new salts formed are commonly as neutral as 
the old ones. Suppose the two salts to be sulphate of soda, and 
nitrate of barytes, and that we employ such quantities of each 
that these two salts are completely converted into sulphate of 
barytes and nitrate of soda; there will be no excess either of 
acid or base. But this could not happen, unless the quantity 
of sulphuric acid united to the soda were just capable of satu- 
rating the barytes united to the nitric acid, and unless the nitric 
acid, united to the barytes, were just capable of saturating the 
soda united to the sulphuric acid. Now, as this holds with all 
the acids and bases, it follows from it, that a number may be 
attached to every acid and base, representing the weight of acid 
capable of saturating weights of each base represented by the 
number attached to it; and the weight of base capable of satu- 
rating the weights of each acid represented by the number 
attached to it. The following little table shows the numbers 
belonging to the principal acids and bases, according to the ex- 
periments of Richter :— 


Alumina . . - 825 ~ Fluoric acid ‘ ~ waz 
Magnesia . : - 615 Carbonic acid . . BT 
Ammonia. ' - 672 £Mauriatic . : . ae 
Lime ‘ ‘ ‘ 793 Orxalic ‘ ' . Ss 
Soda . ° - 859 Phosphoric : $79 
Strontian . - 1326 Sulphuric , . 1000 
Potash . ‘ - 1605  Succinic ‘ . 1209 
Barytes . ; - 2222 Nitric : . . 1405 

Acetic J - 1480 

Citric . é . 1683 

Tartaric . 3 1694 


According to this table, 525 grains of alumina saturate 427 
grains of fluoric acid; 1000 of sulphuric, 1405 of nitric; and the 
weight of every other acid represented by the number attached 
to it. In iike manner, 1000 grains of sulphuric acid saturate 
859 grains of soda; 1605 of potash, and the weight of each of the 
other bases represented by the number attached to it. 

Unfortunately these numbers, derived from Richter’s experi- 
ments, are not accurate; and the author indulged in some fanciful 
notions respecting the figurate numbers. This might have con- 
tributed to the almost unaccountable neglect which his opinions 
met with from the whole of his own countrymen. 

About the year 1803, the subject of chemical combination 
drew the attention of Mr Dalton, one of the most original thinkers 
of modern times. His attention was arrested by the way in 
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which oxygen unites with simple bodies. With some it combines 
only in one proportion; with a great many in two; and with 
several in three, four, or even six proportions. Now, he observed, 
that if we take a given weight of a simple body, capable of uniting 
with oxygen in more than one proportion, and determine the 
quantity of oxygen requisite to constitute that compound which 
contains the smallest quantity of that principle, the oxygen in 
the second compound will be obtained by multiplying that in the 
first by two; the oxygen in the third compound by multiplying 
that in the first by three, and so on. Thus, carbon unites to 
oxygen in two proportions, forming carbonic oxide and carbonic 
acid. Let us take six parts of carbon :— 

Carbonic oxide is formed of 6 carbon +. 8 oxygen 

Carbonic acid ditto 6 +8x2=16 

Sulphur unites to oxygen in three proportions, forming hypo- 

sulphurous, sulphurous, and sulphuric acids. Let us take 16 
parts of sulphur; then— 

Hyposulphurous acid is 16 sulphur -+ 8 oxygen 

Sulphurous acid 16 +8x 2= 16 

Sulphuric acid 16 +8 x 3 = 24 oxygen. 

Azote combines with five proportions of oxygen. Taking 14 
of azote, these five compounds may be represented as follows: — 
Protoxide of azote, composed of 14 azote + 8 oxygen 


Deutoxide of azote 14 +8x 2= 16 
Hyponitrous acid 14 +8 x 3= 24 
Nitrous acid 14 +8 x 4= 32 
Nitric acid 14 +8x5= 40 


Mr Dalton explained this law in the following manner :— 
Every simple substance is composed ultimately of particles inca- 
pable of farther division; to which, therefore, he gave the name 
of atoms. It is the atoms alone that enter into chemical combi- 
nation with each other. One atom of one body may unite with 
one atom of another, or with two atoms, or with a greater number. 
The atom of every body has a peculiar weight, discoverable by the 
proportions in which it enters into combination with other bodies. ° 
Thus it is obvious, that the weights of the atoms of carbon and 
oxygen are to each other as the numbers 6 to 8, or 3 to 4. If the 
atom of oxygen be eight, that of carbon will be six. We see from 
the other examples, that if an atom of oxygen weigh eight, that of 
sulphur will be sixteen, and that of azote fourteen. So that an 
atom of sulphur is just twice as heavy as an atom of oxygen. 

Mr Dalton saw at once the importance of determining the 
numbers representing the weights of the atoms of bodies. In the 
first volume of his Chemical Philosophy, published in 1808, he 
gave a catalogue of most of the simple bodies, and of the most 
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remarkable compounds; to each of which he attached the number 
which he considered as representing its atomic weight— assuming 
that of hydrogen to be unity. But these numbers are unfortu- 
nately far from near approximations to the truth. In the year 
1808, very few accurate determinations of the true composition 
of compound bodies existed. And Mr Dalton himself neither 
possessed the requisite chemical skill, nor the means of making 
accurate experiments on the subject. In his succeeding volumes 
he has endeavoured to correct the mistakes into which he had 
fallen. But his numbers, even with his last corrections, are still 
very wide of the truth. 

In the year 1808, Professor Berzelius, of Stockholm, published 
the first volume of the first edition of his system of Chemistry. 
While engaged in drawing it up, he had occasion to peruse a 
number of chemical books. Among others, he read with atten- 
tion the Stochiometry of Richter. He was naturally much struck 
with the idea which Richter started and prosecuted, that numbers 
may be affixed to each acid and base, denoting the weights of 
each which reciprocally saturate each other. The opinion itself 
appeared likely to be true; but the numbers of Richter were 
obviously inaccurate, Berzelius undertook the arduous task of 
making a new set of experiments, in order to put the truth or 
inaccuracy of Richter’s theory beyond doubt. This task was 
difficult. The number of experiments requisite was immense. 
Precise methods of analysis had to be invented ; and there was 
nothing at hand to check the experimenter, or to warn him when 
he deviated from the truth. 

He began by analysing the neutral salts, containing the most 
important acids and bases; and by dint of frequent repetitions, — 
by varying the methods of the process, and by trying whether 
the weights of the constituents obtained, when again united, would 
constitute salts as neutral as those subjected to analysis, and by 
not considering his analysis as accurate till he had obtained this 
ultimate test of accuracy,—he wasable at last toarrive at numbers 
exceedingly near the truth. The first Paper on the subject was 
published by him in 1810, in the third volume of the Afhand- 
lingar ; a periodical work by Hisinger and Berzelius, of which six 
volumes in all were published at Stockholm. This Paper con- 
tained the determination of the composition of thirty-three com- 
pound bodies; determined with a degree of precision which 
exceeded every thing of the kind hitherto exhibited in che- 
mistry. But this laborious investigation having been given 
to the world in the Swedish language, remained unknown to 
chemists in general, till an abstract of it was published in the 
Annales de Chemie, in a letter from Berzelius to Berthollet, in 
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the year 1811. During the years 1812 and 1813, a trans- 
lation of the original paper, by Vogel, was inserted in that 
publication. 

While engaged in these investigations, Mr Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory became known to him. This induced him to extend his 
researches to simple substances, and their more immediate com- 
binations, as well as to acids and bases. No one who is not 
conversant with the practical details of chemistry, can have any 
conception of the immense labour which this undertaking im- 
plied. It seems to have occupied Berzelius almost day and night 
for a period of five or six years. But the importance of the re- 
sults obtained was a full compensation for the labour incurred. 
He not only established the opinion of Richter beyond the reach 
of controversy, but demonstrated also the truth of Dalton’s 
theory ; and proved, to the satisfaction of every competent judge, 
that chemical substances never combine except in definite pro- 
portions. These first analyses of Berzelius were resumed by him 
again and again, and extended still farther; till he was at last 
enabled, about the year 1817, to publish a table of all the simple 
substances, and a numerous set of compounds, (including all 
the acids and bases,) with the atomic weight attached to each. 
He denoted the atom of oxygen by 100, which was his unity, 
and to this he referred the atomic weights of all other substances. 

During these investigations, Berzelius conceived that he dis- 
covered certain general principles which regulate all the combi- 
nations into which compound bodies enter. These he gave 
under the name of the general laws of combination. The most 
important of them are the following :— 

1. Where an acid and a base unite, the oxygen in the acid is 
a multiple of that in the base by 1, 2, 3, &c. The only excep- 
tions to this law exist in the combinations of phosphoric, arsenic, 
and nitric acids with bases. 

2. Oxides, containing only one atom of oxygen, united to one 
atom of base, have very weak affinities for acids. 

3. Oxides, with two atoms oxygen, have a very strong affinity 
for acids. 

4, Oxides, with three atoms oxygen, have weak affinities for 
acids. Some of them possess rather the properties of acids than 
bases. 

5. Most acids contain three atoms of oxygen, but some con- 
tain 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 atoms. 

It was through these arbitrary maxims, established at an early 
period of his career, that he looked at the constitution of com- 
pound bodies; and they have led him to a system exceedingly 
complicated and perplexing. The third maxim made him con- 
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sider all the bases as compounds of one atom of metal and two 
atoms of oxygen. Nothing is rarer than to find, in his system, 
one atom of one body united with one atom of another. Na- 
ture, in his opinion, delights in complex combinations; nothing 
simple or easy seems to please her. All the neutral salts are 
compounds of one atom of base with two atoms of acid. Those 
salts which have alkaline properties are compounds of one atom 
of base with one atom of acid ; while those that have acid proper- 
ties, are compounds of one atom base with four atoms, or some- 
times with eight atoms, of acid. It is a very rare thing to find 
one atom of a metal combined with one atom of sulphur. _ It is 
generally united to two, three, four, or sometimes to twelve or 
sixteen atoms of sulphur. 

When we contemplate this most complicated system, we can- 
not but be struck with the ingenuity of Berzelius, who has con- 
trived, at the expense of much labour and time, to make all the 
parts of it agree harmoniously with each other; so that the 
atomic numbers deduced from it represent, very nearly indeed, 
the ratios of the atoms to each other. Hence, though these 
numbers are inconveniently large, being always five and often 
six figures deep, yet they may be used with confidence to calcu- 
late the results of our chemical analyses. But it is very un- 
likely that so complicated and involved a system should be a 
true representation of the way in which atoms combine with 
each other. Nature delights in simplicity, and therefore there 
is every reason to expect that she will have made choice of the 
simplest and easiest laws for combination. The elementary 
compositions, which constitute the materials of which our globe 
is composed, are doubtless regulated by laws equally simple as 
those which determine the motions of the solar system. Ptolemy, 
by an endless series of cycles and epicycles, one within the other, 
contrived to represent those motions so that the positions of the 
heavenly bodies might be calculated with tolerable accuracy. 
But that complicated system was far from representing the true 
theory of the motions of those bodies. That this is also the 
case with the theory of Berzelius, and that it will follow the fate 
of the Ptolemaic system, may be asserted without any charge of 
presumption. Truth is simple and one; errors are infinite. 

Fortunately the chemists of Great Britain have followed a 
much simpler plan than that which guided Berzelius. Dalton 
laid it down as an axiom, that when two bodies unite only in 
one proportion, we ought to consider the compound as consti- 
tuted of an atom of each, unless there be some reason for a con- 
trary conclusion ; and that, when a salt is neutral, or possessed 
neither of acid nor of alkaline properties, it is a compound of 
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one atom of acid and one atom of base. These axioms have 
been adopted by the British chemists in all their investigations. 
Dr Prout, in a very elaborate and ingenious paper, published in 
1815, (Annals of Philosophy, vol. vi.) endeavoured to show, that 
the atoms of all other bodies are multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen. Hence, if we make the atom of hydrogen unity, 
that of every other body will be a whole number. 

Dr Thomson undertook a laborious investigation of the atomic 
weights of bodies, guided by facts which had been established 
as early as the time of Wenzel. His method was to decompose 
a salt containing each acid and each base, by double decomposi- 
tion ; and in this way to determine the atomic weight of each, if 
not with mathematical accuracy, still within limits so narrow, 
that the error must be wholly insignificant. The determination 
of the atomic weights of all those simple bodies which are capa- 
ble of assuming the gaseous state, was deduced from the specific 
gravity of the gases, which he determined with very great care; 
and from Gay-Lussac’s Theory of Volumes, respecting the truth 
of which no doubt whatever can exist. He subjected above three 
hundred different salts to analysis; besides numerous analyses 
of the oxides and sulphurets, and some other classes of com- 
pounds. These investigations confirmed the view already given 
by Prout; for he found most atoms multiples of twice the 
weight of hydrogen; so that, if hydrogen be represented by one, 
that of most others will constitute an even number. To this 
law there is no exception among simple bodies. And those 
compounds only constitute exceptions, which contain either one 
atom, or an odd number of atoms, of hydrogen. 

Such is a sketch of the progress of Chemistry during about 
eighty years—for to that short period must we limit its history 
asa Science. Let us see what it amounts to. The simple sub- 
stances at present known, (exclusive of light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism,) constitute fifty. By the union of these fifty 
bodies with each other, all the compounds of which the globe 
consists, are formed. They do not unite with each other any 
way, but only in definite proportions; and numbers have been 
affixed to all of them, representing the weight of each, which 
enters into combination with a given weight of every other. 
Four of these simple bodies are gaseous,—oxygen, hydrogen, 
azote, and chlorine. Two are liquid,—bromine and mercury; 
the remaining forty-four are solid bodies, Six of these last are 
destitute of the metallic lustre, and non-conductors of electri- 
city: these are carbon, boron, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, and 
selenium. The remaining thirty-eight are metals. 

All the simple substances are capable of uniting to oxygen, 
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some in only one, but the greater number in at least two pro- 
portions: twenty-five of them, when united to oxygen, consti- 
tute the substances which we call bases or alkalies; fifteen of 
them, when united to oxygen, constitute acids. A great pro- 
portion of the most familiar substances consist of acids and bases 
united together. The rocks or stones, which constitute as it 
were the bones of the earth, consist chiefly of two acids, viz.— 
silica and carbonic acid united to lime or magnesia, or alumina, 
or oxide of iron, or potash, or soda. Thus lime-stone is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid and lime. Granite consists of quartz, 
Jelspar, and mica crystals. Quartz is merely the acid called 
silica in a state of aggregation. Felspar is a double salt com- 
posed of 

4 atoms tersilicate of alumina, 

1 atom tersilicate of potash. 
Mica is a triple salt, composed of three simple silicates, as fol- 
lows :— 

6 atoms silicate of alumina, 

2 atoms silicate of lithia, 

1 atom silicate of potash. 
With equal simplicity might the constitution of all stony bodies 
be exhibited. 

In like manner, soap is a compound of one atom of potash or 
soda, with one atom of oleic or margaric acid. Brass is a defi- 
nite compound of copper and zinc. Steel and cast-iron are defi- 
nite compounds of iron and carbon. Alcohol and sugar are defi- 
nite compounds of oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. A similar re- 
mark will apply to all compounds, whether mineral, vegetable, 
or animal; they are all definite compounds of two or more sim- 
ple substances with each other. 

But a vast number of the definite compounds, which these 
simple bodies are capable of forming, remain still unknown. 
Most acids and bases seem capable of combining in at least four 
proportions; though (a few cases excepted) only one of these 
four compounds has been examined. The twenty-five alkaline 
bases become alkalies likewise when they combine with sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium, &c.; and the fifteen acid bases become 
acids by uniting with any of the same bodies. Thus there are 
many classes of acids, namely, oxygen acids, sulphur acids, 
selenium acids, tellurium acids, &c. There are as many classes 
of bases. Now, each of these classes of acids is capable of form- 
ing salts with the corresponding alkaline class. Hitherto only 
a portion of the oxygen salts has been examined; all the sulphur, 
selenium, tellurium salts, &c. still present untrodden ground. 

Every chemical manufactory consists merely in the formation 
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or decomposition of definite compounds. Every step which we 
make in the knowledge of these definite compounds, leads to a 
corresponding improvement in the manufactory. It is owing to 
the progress which Chemistry has made of late years, that so 
many important improvements have been introduced into all our 
manufactures. As the science advances, many new manufacto- 
ries, of which we have no idea at present, will start into exist- 
ence. The time may come when sugar, starch, and gum, and 
many similar substances, may be manufactured by uniting their 
constituents, as soap is made at present. Even fat, wax, albu- 
men, and glue, may, hereafter, be made artificially. 

In short, the progress of chemistry seems unbounded. Could 
we suppose it brought to perfection, how different would the state 
of society hecome! Mankind would be in some measure inde- 
pendent of climate and season: every thing might be produced 
in every possible situation. A familiar example will serve as an 
illustration. 

Before the middle of the last century, the business of bleach- 
ing was in the hands of the Dutch. The Scottish manufacturers 
were in the habit of sending their goods to Holland, and they 
received them back after an interval of about nine months. 
About the year 1760, Dr Home of Edinburgh proposed to sub- 
stitute sulphuric acid for the sour milk which had been hitherto 
used by the Dutch bleachers. The suggestion was acted upon, 
and the consequence was, the immediate reduction of the time of 
bleaching from nine months to three. About the end of the last 
century, chlorine began to be substituted for exposure to the 
sun on the grass; and this substitution, after much laborious 
investigation, has been brought to a state of perfection. The 
most extensive Bleaching Houses in Glasgow are now situated in 
narrow lanes, where neither sun nor grass is to be met with ; 
and it is no uncommon thing to receive unbleached goods on the 
morning of one day, and to return them bleached and ready for 
the market on the evening of the next! Similar ameliorations will 
doubtless be introduced hereafter into other manufactures. 
We have only, indeed, to contemplate our streets illuminated 
with gas, and the almost omnipotent powers of steam, to be 
aware of the deep obligations under which we lie to this emi- 
nently important science. 

All that is wanting is a sufficient number of labourers to 
carry it to perfection. The field is so vast, that one man is 
able to do but little. It must be cultivated by a multitude, 
otherwise it will remain barren and unproductive. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, the number of working chemists in this coun- 
try, instead of increasing, has been wofully diminishing. About 
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twenty-five years ago, at least thirty individuals might have been 
reckoned in Great Britain actively employed in chemical inves- 
tigations; now, we can scar cely reckon ten. Some cause must 
exist for this retrogradation, so different from what is exhibited 
on the Continent, especially in France and in Germany. It must 
be ascribed, we fear, to the way in which the science has been 
hitherto taught in this country, namely, by lectures only, with 
illustrative experiments. Our Universities, however, have begun 
to perceive, that in order to form chemists, something more is ne- 
cessary ; that the student must have the means of practical in- 
struction in the details of analysis, and all the operations of the 
Laboratory ; in other words, that he must have the means of ac- 
quiring the art of experimental chemistry by regulated practice. 
Classes for instruction in Practical Chemistry have, accordingly, 
been lately instituted in the Universities both of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and from those, if properly supported and conducted, 

it is reasonable to anticipate the most beneficial results. 

The utility of such practical instruction has been long felt and 
acted upon abroad. There are several Practical Schools of che- 
mistry in Paris. Berthier takes twenty practical pupils at the 
Ecole des Mines. Vauquelin takes several; so does Laugier ; 
not to mention Robiquet, and various other apothecaries, who 
possess the knowledge of the practical details of chemistry in 
perfection. Stromeyer has long taught a practical class at Got- 
tingen. Berzelius has done the same at Stockholm, where va- 
rious excellent analytical chemists have been educated. 

No nation in Europe has made a greater figure in chemistry 
than Britain. The number and importance of her discoveries 
will bear a comparison with those of any other country what- 
ever. But the nature of the science has been so much altered 
by the discovery of the Atomic Theory,—the minute accuracy 
now necessary for experimenting is so great, that genius alone, 
without practical skill, cannot be expected to succeed. We 
therefore hope that the business of practical instruction will be 
vigorously prosecuted and extended in all our great Seminaries. 
If it shall be otherwise, Britain must, we fear, descend from her 
eminence in chemical science, and be content to receive from 
others that information and instruction which she was wont to 
communicate from her own stores. 
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Art. XV.—A Letter Addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary 
of Stale for Loreign Affairs, By Henry Gatty Knyicut, Esq. 
London. 1829. 


rus Letter appears to be written without any party motive, 

and merely to give vent to the strong feelings of regret which 
were excited in the author’s mind, by comparing the estimation 
he had seen his country held in, when he visited the Continent 
in 1828, and in the present year. ‘The pride and the pleasure 
‘which I had before experienced,’ he says, ‘ were changed into 
‘ other emotions. England was no longer the object of univer- 
‘ sal approbation—she was no longer considered as the enlight- 
¢‘ ened advocate of liberal principles abroad ; she was accused of 
‘ having joined the party which is opposed to the cause of free- 
‘dom; and this at the very time when her home policy was con- 
‘ ducted in a manner which deserved and received the highest 
‘praise. Was it possible for an Englishman to witness so re- 
‘ markable a change in the estimation in which his country was 
‘held, without feelings of the deepest mortification ?” 

That such an opinion prevails, not only in France, but in 
Italy and Germany, we have the best reason to believe: But 
we cannot bring ourselves to think that there is any founda- 
tion for the charge of our once more joining the worn-out despo- 
tism of the Continent, patronizing the narrow and hateful prin- 
ciples of less enlightened ages, and opposing the desire of ra- 
tional and constitutional liberty, which, except among the rabble 
of Lisbon and Madrid, may be said to prevail universally among 
the people of Europe, from one end of it to the other. If, un- 
happily, it should be found that we are mistaken, assuredly it 
will well become the body of the community in this country to 
let their disapproval of such courses be clearly manifested, in 
order that we may not be once more punished for the faults of 
our rulers. For, one thing is quite certain: the French na- 
tion, with whom it is our highest interest to be on friendly 
terms, feel almost as one man upon these subjects; and, as the 
opinion and wish of an immense majority of Great Britain and 
Ireland coincides with them, nothing can possibly tend more to 
perpetuate peace between the two countries, than preserving the 
relations of kindness between the inhabitants at large of both— 
and nothing could happen more likely to endanger those pacific 
relations, than the prevalence of a belief that the English govern- 
ment represented the sentiments of the people, when it evinced, 
if it ever should evince, any disposition to resume the policy of 
1818 and 1821, 
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In this point of view, it must be a matter of unfeigned regret 
to every lover of his country, whether he regards her honour or 
her interests, that an opinion should have become prevalent of 
the English government having exerted its influence to recom- 
mend the formation of the present strange and incomprehensible 
Ministry in France. That any men of ordinary sagacity should 
ever have dreamt of encouraging so wild a speculation, i is wholly 
incredible. Our government may have been desirous to see some 
change in the French administration ; but such a change as was 
effected, no person in his senses could wish for. But we are 
rather anxious to vindicate the country than its rulers; and cer- 
tainly, though the people of France might more quickly perceive 
the outrage offered to them, and more deeply resent it, because 
they, of course, knew more intimately the materials of which 
the new cabinet was composed, yet was the astonishment at this 
strange sight nearly as universal in England ; and there is hardly 
a difference, either of opinion or of wish, respecting the fate of 
the rash experiment which has been made upon the patience of 
our neighbours. It would be doing the greatest injustice to the 
well-informed part of the community, if the French people were 
to imagine, because of the singular language held by some few 
liberal journals amongst us, that there re: lly exists any difference 
between the popular feeling on the opposite sides of the Channel. 
A hearty contempt for the new Ministry—a deep indignation at 
the unprincipled conduct of these intriguers, the meanness of 
whose capacity forms so striking a contrast with the temerity of 
their projects—an earnest wish to see the scheme signally de- 
feated—but, above all, an anxious hope that this may be effected 
without peril to the internal tranquillity of France, or her peace- 
ful intercourse with her neighbours—these sentiments, beyond 
a doubt, prevail among all the better part of the people here ; 
and, we fondly trust, are only shared with the bulk of the com- 
munity in that great and enlightened country. 

The history of the event to which we are alluding appears as 
plain as any thing can be, which is, to a certain degree, involved 
in the mystery of court intrigue. The Ultr a-Royalist ne Priest 
Party, having unhappily the ear of the French King, persuaded 
him to form an administration which should act in accordance 
with their views. Belonging to that class of whom Talleyrand 
as wisely as wittily remarked, that they had neither lear ned any 
thing, nor forgotten any thing, since the emigration, these advisers 
of the Crown lived’ in the centre of Par is,—its meetings, ils cham- 
bers, its coteries, its journals, with as little idea of all that was pass- 
ing around them, as if they had been buried in the darkness and 
silence of a monastery, or cut off, by physical defects, from inter- 
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course with the living world. The only point to be gained, they 
fancied, was the King’ s consent to make a cabinet to their liking. 
The feeling and opinion of the country they no more dreamt 
of consulting, than if they had lived in Turkey. They did carry 
their object ; and were first awakened to a sense of the position 
into which they had brought the King and the dynasty, by the 
burst of indignation that resounded from every part of France, 
and has already shaken the whole establishment of the state. The 
Court may possibly have the tardy wisdom to avoid bringing on 
a crisis by persisting in this hazardous attempt; and then it will 
only have weakened its influence, and rendered the formation of 
a liberal government upon moderate principles more difficult. 
If it perseveres in its present course, a signal discomfiture in the 
Chambers awaits it, and a far more wide-spreading change may 
be expected to result from the delay. 

We have expressed our unfeigned disbelief of the rumours 
which ascribe the formation of this new Ministry to any influ- 
ence exerted by the English government. It seems wholly im- 
possible that our Ministers should have regarded it with any but 
feelings of alarm for the peace both of France and of Europe. But 
the impression which prevails among our neighbours is unfortu- 
nately very different ; and it behoves our r wler s to lose no time in 
disclaiming all share in the bad work which has excited sach just 
indignation. Indeed, any interference whatever on their part would 
have been unpardonable. What have they to do with the changes 
of French Ministers? What change effected by their interfe- 
rence, or under their advice, could, in the present temper of the 
French people, prove otherwise than hateful? Even the esta- 
blishment of a liberal Ministry, or a Ministry i in all other re- 
spects popular, would almost of necessity become suspicious in 
the eyes of the nation, if it was believ ed to have been brought 
about by English influence. Such irritation may subside in a 
little time; but till then, the Minister who intermeddles with 
the Cabinet-making of the Tuileries, endangers that dear-bought 
peace, the conservation of which is the first, and middle, and 
last of his duties towards his country. And even after all sore 
and angry feelings shall have been worn out, the only safe and 
honourable course for our government will always be, to stand 
aloof from the court intrigues and domestic factions of our neigh- 
bours, and to pursue the line of conduct which may best tend to 
promote a friendly spirit between the two nations. 

We had intended to go more at large into this most important 
subject; but we find that we have neither time nor space left to 
pursue it farther at present. We would fain hope, indeed, that it 
may never be necessary to resume it; and that we may soon be 
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enabled to refer to explicit declarations, or overt acts, on the part 
of our government, of such a nature as to put down effectually the 
accusations to which we have alluded: And in the meantime‘ 
we trust that no opportunity will be lost by those who have the 
means of collecting and reporting the public feeling and opinion, 
to confirm and repeat the testimony we have now ventured to 
give as to its true character and direction in the quarters to 
which we have access. 


No. C. will be published in January. 
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